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ALICE VERLET 
Coloratura Soprano of the Paris Grand Opera 
Now in America 








MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone 2634 Colur 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


int W. 74th St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 





BURT SCHOOL 
Musical 


M. F 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Stenogra- 


Public and Private School 


phy Normal courses in 
Music Special coaching for church tria’s 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Musicales Five 
Also VOCAL TEACHER 

604 West 135th St 


Concerts, Oratorio, Languages. 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
d 1022 Aeolian Hall 


€ S206 


Studio, 


Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of 


Singing 








Studio, Carnegie Hall 

M ddress: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ms Henry Ss ' Miss Susan S. 
P s " Expert 
pre B ©. I< E. Coaching 
tr Per . . Diction in all 
Pl VOCAL STUDIOS languages 

Coronet WW Sth St Tel. 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall 


Tel, 1350 Columbus 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Phone, 3552 River. 
Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


SOPRANO 
1 W. got St 
Ex« ve m’g’t of 


laensel & 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recit and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
ist W th St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mu Anna E. Ziecier, Director 
Met. Opera House Bldg,, 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 





Mr. anp Mrs, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Term, July 19-August 28 
S egie Hall. Studio phone, 1472 Circle 
Fi e phone, 3443 Morningside. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


SOPRANO 
Broadway 
3967 Tremont 


Resid 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 





AND! DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 





Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Special Summer Course. 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
49 West 8sth St., New York. 
PUBLIC ‘ACADEMY- OF MUSIC OF 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms verv reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 159 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
104th St . 


254 W New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 

SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 

*Phone, 


8io1 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside s10 W. tra24th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction, 
professional and advanced singers, 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave, City. 
Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Khythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Pel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. amt 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York, City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


28 West 63rd St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 14oth St. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


t PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


4 


Teacher of the LescnetizkKy Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Certified 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—+Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE,  Piayo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ad 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
“all Term begins October 1st. 
308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE: LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C, 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. 57th St., N. Y Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 


TEACHER OF 


BACHELLER, 
SINGING. 


Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. FrrepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIo.tInist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Wil! accept engagements and a limited 


number of pupi's. 
Address: -§ West 12¢th St., New York. 
’"Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 


mond St,] 





uENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Summer Course—June 15th to August rst, 
aS East 6oth St. " 





hone, 6109 Plaza. 
i 


BRUNO HUHN, 

231 West 96th St., New York. 

DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
R i h J Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 


237 West —- Stree New York 
hone Riverside 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
2055 ~~. 7oth St., —T" Ohio 
hone: Doan 2275 


renned (> LE CONTRALTO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 394) Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17] West 57th St., New York 


PAULINE LEMMER Voice Cuzrurs 


STUCKHY 2 & sions 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a nitiny 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eect Music 


Summer School, June 21-August 27 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassii T, EP Ss 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


r STRICKLAND |' 


¥ Composer of ‘*My Lassie,"’ “Little White Bird,"’ Ete, 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
430 West 1tS8th Street ~ w York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc- 


Management: 
Woltsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


v.01 FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 


COMPLETE TRé Ane FOR c ONCERT ROOM 
TEACHIN 

















Address: Care yo srt Gee Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 





267 Vernon AveNvE, Brooktyn, N. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 


EDWARDS itis 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER ®::: 


New York 





Pd be] 





25 East 112th Street 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Carolyn WILLARD runs: 


emP>tomZ 














FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE tin: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 














MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
sBUTL ER — 
x Concerts 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, II. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgs 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SY: Or IMPROVED Music 


, - , , Stupy For BEGInners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 











76th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 
JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home oF THE Beetnoven TRIO 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 





























1353 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
ANNE 
Soprano «x Teacher 
(Belari Method) 
828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 
manrront 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union zbenkagient pamiaery. 
412 Fifth Ave., New Yor 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
1o1 West risth St. Telephone 
New York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, Mz ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Ld we vosongy 5 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rs5oth Street, New York City. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. _— Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WIL Concert 


Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















Chicago 














For Intormation 
Address - - 


MRS.. A. M. VIRGIL 





THE 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





Marion T. Marsh 
HARP — (rc ian igesrection 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Prospect 7272 W. 


Helen Frances (> F- A SE, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


W. 98th St., New York Phone River 7600 





Baroness L{TTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fitth Avenue, New York 








: GAGLIANO 


E 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
203 W. 94th St., New York Phone: River 6137 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 


ORATORIO 





>rmu> 


Concert Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 


Tel, 4422 Bryant 





25 W. 42nd St. 


& FINNEGAN === 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 








501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BEULAH B. MWUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iPLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
ddress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


cum HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 





> 





Philadelphia 


Boncis VALERI=: 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management a Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby dieseak i Il. 


TIETJENS |§ 


PIANIST 
li East 59th Street, New York 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Reclitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago 














PCrv 


Telephone 6255 Plaza 








GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomanss 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Iiome Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
zad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


mee? FILING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 


Telephone, Plaza 6746, 



































TENOR 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 


COMPOSER 


“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, —— 66th hw 67th Sts.. Hew York 





HALLET GILBERT Tel. 2740 Columbus 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN HUGO yyy - 
ADAM Instruction 
i 
BERGEY 
| nae Opera School 























) Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St.. New York Phone 6427 Bryant 





HORNBERGER 


CELEBRATED 


COMPOSER-—-’CELLIST 


Personal Address: 


1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 





Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


ma KLIBANSKY 


i Eight years leading teacher. 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 


















i years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 

i Production, Breath Control, and 

Repertory Studies for concert, 

oratorio and opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 1s. 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Mis Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





nate ¥ ag suv aneA uae 

ucti t Hotel Puritan, 

Tone Production §=‘Tonwealth Ave. Bos- 
-*erpretation ton. Limited number of 

R-pertoire pupils will be accepted 








ELSA LYON? 23.4" 


Available for Concertsand Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical eee 
€7 Pierce Building - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside $228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


























Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 
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CINCINNATI 


GVERETt 


THE J a CHURCH 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. BOSTON 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 




















ua 









play it. 


NICH:-& BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS | 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Think of the pleasure a Kranich & Bach Player 
Piano would bring to your home. 
fascination of playing the world’s best music your- 
self, without practice or study, on the most exqui- 
sitely toned upright piano ever produced—a source 
of enjoyment for the entire family—refined enter- 
tainment for your guests—singing, dancing—-always 
enjoyable—always available because anyone can 


Think of the 


coronene 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue | 





























_CINCINN AT CONSERVATORY sof MUSIC 


HARLEM WAREROOMS: 16 West 125th St., NEW YORK CITY 
"ESTABLISHED 1867 


Ideal i 








CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 


cation and residence department with 
superior equipment, 


Students may enter at any time. 


i ‘a and information 
fiss Berta Bave, Directress, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





" School of Music and Arts 


RALFE gt ys STERNER, 


Central Park West, Cor. 95th 





Director 
Tel. 679 Riverside 


Dormitory tor out-of-town students 





John Prindle 


56 W Gist St..New S¢W SistSt..New York 
Composer of 
** JOHN O"DREAMS"™ 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT | M 


SOPRANO 


SCOTT |i 


“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


Teacner or Sincinc—ReEcITALs 


6on W. t30t 


Varn cue! tac MOCONNELL 


204 Cathedral Parkway. (W. 10th St. New York 
River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


sistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Rony sees n and Artistic Finish 

: 92, West oad St., New York 


h St 


Audubon 5393-J 











‘MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


hall GOBB Soprano 


Management May B 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, Ficews, Pa. 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


wake CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST!}! 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOS TON 














Vocal 
Studios 


.RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


R SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 


and durability. 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its ais hacer tone qualities 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 














NORWALK, 


Reference: The ee gg of THe Mustcar 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


OHIO 


URIER, 








FACTORY, $3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











Violinist 


FRANK WOELB Instruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3396 


| YAHR coate 


E Oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER sation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Church BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE DB. HERWIG 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist ae New York. 
a Wolfsohn usical Bureau 


? REUTER 


























Emily 














L PIANIST 
_ Management: GERTRUDE O'HANLON 
Hisso42 So. Park Avenue Chicago 
E 
L 
I 
z 
A 
B 
H SOPRANO 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 








‘'TRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 








ye met Sat., June 26, For p 
address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 


Y 








108 W, 111th.St., N. Y..City, Phone Cathedral 8905 





CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies, 


Coaching for 9 a in French, Italian and English. 
est 65th St., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone, 4043 Morningside 


DR. CL. ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Com 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 63 Auditorium Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


ZOE FULTON 





























PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa 
SOPRANO 
Management: Wolfsohn Bureau, | West 34th Street, New York 
Italian Vocal Instractor 
Pietro A. 
STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
ALBERT ROSS 
PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 
String Quartet 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


OLIVE KLINE 
remva~ YON 
PARSONS 
Elsa Fischer 
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A. K. VIRGIL, 


I, 

“System,” says Rosenkranz, “is essential to all true edu- 
cation.” The educational method of teaching the founda- 
tion principles of the art of piano playing differs from the 
course commonly followed in giving piano lessons, in that 
it employs true educational principles; it begins by train- 
ing the mind, by teaching the cause of effects before the 
pupil is indulged in the effort at the piano to produce mu- 
sical effects. “System,” I repeat the words of Rosenkranz, 
“is essential to all true education.” Are musicians gener- 
ally in their teaching governed by true educational prin- 
ciples? Far from it! Are teachers of music generally 
seeking for the establishing of true educational principles 
as a governing and controlling power in their work? Far 
from it! The emotions, because the subject is, music, are 
indulged, at the critical, the beginning period, in predom- 
inating the intelligence. : 

[ am convinced that there is no other subject of school- 
ing in which system in teaching is a greater necessity, and 
in which system in teaching is a greater neglect, than the 
teaching of the foundation principles of music and the art 
of piano playing. “But music, you must remember, 
appeals to the emotions,” is the common argument ad- 
vanced by many members of the musical profession in op- 
position to the educational system, and in defence of the 
long standing non-educational way of teaching music; and 
furthermore, it is the way they teach, so, in self defence, 
they must oppose the educational way of teaching. 

Music, let me say, makes no appeal to intelligent emo- 
tions until it really is music. Ignorant emotions accept 
anything that sounds like a tune. Give your pupils musical 
intelligence, an intelligent mind and a trained ear and the 
emotions will demand effects that are truly musical, As a 
first step train mind and ear, but make no appeal to the 
emotions until mind directs the non-reflective emotions how 
to act. Teach your pupil how to hold the emotions in 
check until the fingers have acquired the skill to produce 
musical effects, first in rightly chosen five finger scale 
Passages, and in simple three-tone chords, and never use 
a piano that is not in perfect tune. When simple passage 
and chord effects are rightly produced then progress pru- 
dently in the practice of technically more and more dif- 
feult things, Thus, emotional-musical intelligence and tech- 
nical skill will grow, and will continue to grow, and the 
two will work together in perfect harmony, An intelligen 
soul takes no stock in the effects of non-intelligent, un- 
skilled fingers. 

“The fingers,” declared Czerny, “must know as well as 
the head.” “In all mechanical arts,” says Dr. Bane, “simple 
movements must be mastered before complex ones.” 

Music teachers who are not educators will say, playing 
the piano is not a mechanical art. My answer to teachers 
who reason thus is, that learning the foundation principles 
of the art of piano playing in the beginning is dealing 
in an intellectual and a mechanical way with material facts. 

Dr. Chapin says: “Every material fact has sheathed 
within it a spiritual truth.” The pupil who in the begin- 
ning is indulged in neglecting “material facts” is the pupil 
who produces—unless a miracle is wrought—effects that 
are lacking in spiritual truth, in other words, lacking in 
true musical effectiveness. Pupils who are indulged in ne- 
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glecting mechanical facts, fail intellectually to appreciate 
the spiritual truths demanded in artistic piano playing. 

“Intellect,” says Carlyle, “is the soul of man.” The 
educational method appeals to the soul of the pupil through 
the intellect, not through the emotions; and the appeal is 
made through the intellect of the pupil, not through the 
intellect of the teacher. There is a wide gap between the 
mind, the soul of the teacher and the fingers of the pupil. 
Between the intelligent, properly trained mind, the soul of 
the pupil, and his fingers there is no gap, they are one; 
the fingers know as well as the head, and they, the fingers, 
do whatever the head directs them to do. But a serious 
check is put upon this all important relation between mind, 
soul and fingers if, in the beginning, as is the common 
practice, the emotions are indulged in defeating mind ac- 
tion. 

“Only the performer whose soul and fingers are one can 
be a great interpreter,” is another declaration of Czerny. 
The way to make soul and fingers one is for intellect to 
train the fingers in the causes of effects, and then for in- 
tellect to determine the quality of effects the fingers pro- 
duce. Pupils thus trained, who are blessed with both mind 
and soul, never fail to become interpreters. 

It is an all important educational law that nature truths 
handled in a comprehensive way are always effective for 
good. I am sure no other subject of schooling presents to 
the mind of the learner a larger number and a greater 
variety of nature truths than does schooling in music and 
the art of piano playing. 

The reason that so large a percentage of piano pupils 
accomplish so little, play so ineffectively, is not because 
Nature truths are so difficult of comprehension, but be- 
cause they are not handled in a comprehensive way; the 
emotions in the beginning are allowed to dominate reason. 

Schooling in music and the art of piano playing, educa- 
tionally considered, is a subject which presents to the mind 
of the learner, in the beginning, three distinct, in a sense, 
opposing sides: (a) The intellectual-musical; (b) the in- 
tellectual-technical; (c) the emotional-musical. 

The intellectual-musical side of the subject under con- 
sideration has to do with tone abstractly, not as music, but 
simply as the material of which music is made. This, in 
brief, is a work of training the ear to determine tone qual- 
ity and pitch, also to recognize correct tone succession in 
major and minor scale and arpeggio passages, and the 
proper combination of tones in the formation and resolu- 
tion of chords. Tone study—ear training—one of the 
four all important subjects to be dealt with at first lessons 
at the piano, is generally neglected, or, at best, receives 
only slight attention. It is such an easy matter to produce 
tone at the piano that piano pupils are tune thinkers 
rather than tone thinkers. Tune thinking is easy and 
pleasing; it appeals to the emotions. 

The work of the intellectual-technical side of the sub- 
ject under con-ideration is the study of how rightly to 
handle the material of which music is made to produce 
the variety of effects demanded in the execution and inter- 
pretation of music. This is technical training. 

The proper work on the emotional-musical side of this 
same subject is the exercise in the beginning of the intelli- 


gence in carrying out the mental determination to hold the 
emotions in check until the proper time arrives for the 
emotions to be brought into action. When~mind power 
is thus effectively employed, with no interference from the 
emotions, the several elements which belong to each of the 
three sides of the subject in question are not opposing ele- 
ments, but all work together in perfect harmony. 


(Continued on page 41.) 





LOS ANGELES PREPARING 
FOR BIENNIAL OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS. 
Official Program Has Been Issued and Progress Is Reported 


—“Fairyland” Rehearsals Going Well—College Woman's 
Club Musicale—Other Local Tonal Doings. 


t110 W. Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 5, 1915 





The various committees and officers of the Local Feder- 
ation Board and those of the American Operatic Associa- 
tion are more than busy completing preparations for the 
entertainment of the many delegates expected for the bien- 
nial and congress of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, to be held in Los Angeles June 24 to July 5. 

The official program has been issued and each chairman 
and officer reports good progress in their special line of 
work. 

F, W. Blanchard, president of the American Operatic 
Association, and Abbie Norton Jamison, secretary, together 
with the office force under Mrs. Frank Garrett, have borne 
the brunt of the responsibility and have been lavish of 
their time and effort, all of which is a work of love that 
should be appreciated by every one who enjoys the result. 


REHEARSALS For “FAIRYLAND.” 


For the last month or more Alfred Hertz has been con- 
ducting the orchestral and ensemble rehearsals for the pro- 
duction of Horatio Parker’s “Fairyland” and the results 
are beginning to tell. Mr, Hertz informs me that he is 
very much pleased with the chorus material, as he finds 
that, although composed almost entirely of amateurs, there 
is a rare quality of youth and freshness in the voices that 
is very gratifying. 

Mr. Errole, who takes the leading tenor role, expresses 
to me his pleasure at the work he has been asked to do in 
the new opera. 

Mr. Hertz, who has been East (where he conducted the 
performance of “Siegfried” at Harvard), will return June 
10, bringing the balance of the principals with him. 


Cottece Woman’s CLuB MUSICALE. 

I was unable to hear the splendid program given by Gene- 
vieve Church Smith before the College Woman’s Club in 
its club rooms in the new Trinity Building. Miss Sterrett, 
the president, informs me that the club felt that this pro- 
gram was a great privilege, as the songs were charmingly 
done. It was composed entirely of German Lieder, but the 
songs of Von Fielitz carried special interest, as Miss Smi*h 
had coached with him and her interpretations were those 
of the composer. Ina Goodwin, the talented pianist, played 
most sympathetic accompaniments. 


ReEcITAL AT THE McCreery Stupios. 

The Misses McCreery, who are successful teachers of 
Pasadena, but maintain a studio in Los Angeles, which 
keeps them busy two days in the week, gave a charming 
children’s recital Saturday morning, May 20, at their stu- 
dios in the Y. W. C. A. Building. Ten little folks partici- 
pated and made an excellent showing for themselves and 
their. teachers. At the close of the program by the chil- 
dren, Mr. MacFarland, a possessor of a splendid baritone 
voice, contributed several numbers, and Miss McCreery 
played two piano numbers, completing a very enjoyable 
morning. 

Pupiits oF Horatio Cocswett In RecirTat. 


Horatio Cogswell, of the voice department of the Colleg: 
of Music of the University of Southern California, who is 
one of the busiest and most popular teachers in the city, 
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gave a splendid pupils’ recital Wednesday evening, May 
Symphony Hall. The pupils were assisted by Arthur 
violin; Wesley Krehbiel Kuhnle, pianist, and the 
Mutual Glee Club, of which Mr. Cogswell is di- 


Last MUSICALE AT THE FowLer. 

Jane Catherwood heid her last musicale and recep- 
tion for the season on Monday evening, May 31, and the 
occasion marked with much informality and good 
spiri Beside the numbers by Fannie Dillon, who played 


Mathilde Rudorf 


was 


some of her own compositions, 
gave much pleasure with two piano numbers, and Mme. 
Budrow, at the urgent request of many, sang “La Paloma,” 


which she does as only a Spanish woman can do; also an- 


ther folksong. Mr, Govan also, upon request, gave two 
impromptu Sx om h songs. 

Among the guests was Evelyn Fletcher Copp, of Boston, 
whom the hostess introduced and who gave a charming 
little talk. Mrs. Copp is giving a number of lectures in 
this vicinity and is also being entertained a great deal 
socially JANE CATHERWOOD. 


Hochstein Heard in Rochester Again. 





David Hochstein, the violinist, was heard again in a re- 
cital Thursday morning, June 3, at the Genesee Valley Club, 
Rochester, N. Y., assisted by Leila Livingston Morse, so- 
prano 


Mr. Hochstein was in fine form, and played with his cus- 


tomary finish. Never have the beauty of his tone, the free- 
dom and grace of his bowing or the fluency of his technic 
been better demonstrated. He gave three widely contrasted 
groups, including Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso” ; “Romance,” Wagner-Wilhelmj ; scherzo, Dit- 
tersdorf; “Hungarian Dance,” No. 7, Brahms-Joachim; 
‘Valse Caprice,” Wieniawski; “Liebeslied” and “Liebes- 


freud,” Kreisler, 
4 large and enthusiastic audience applauded him, and he 


responded with several encores, 
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MYRNA SHARLOW, SOPRANO OF 





ABBIE NORTON JAMISON, 


grand opera, “Fairyland,” by Horatio Parker, during the Biennial of the National Federation of Music 
Abbie Norton Jamison is secretary of the American Operatic Association, Los Angeles. 


June 24 to July 8, 1915. 





F. W. BLANCHARD, 
F. W. Blanchard is president of the American Operatic Associa‘ion, under whose supervision is to be produced the American prize 


lubs in Los Angeles, from 








THE CHICAGO OPERA, 
SHE IS SPENDING 


Myrna Sharlow, a Working Artist. 


Because of her Chicago Opera Company engagements, 
Myrna Sharlow was obliged to refuse recently a very flat- 
tering offer to appear with David Bispham in his new 
Pay 
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play, “Adelaide,” which he is to present throughout next 
season. 

The young soprano will, however, squeeze in a few con- 
certs, several having been booked already in North Dakota 
and Minnesota for next November. 

At present Miss Sharlow is diligently preparing at Har- 
rison, Me., for her coming season, George Hirst, an assist- 
ant Boston Opera conductor, acting as her accompanist. 





Carrie Jacobs Bond at 
Panama-California Exposition. 


San Diego, Cal., June 4, 1915. 

Although the Panama-California Exposition has no Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra to offer the visitors that flock 
here, it is doing something that is entirely in keeping with 
the spirit of beauty and the wonderful atmosphere that 
goes to make this exposition something different. 

For instance, the other day the well known writer of 
songs, Carrie Jacobs Bond, was entertained at a luncheon 
party in the Cristobal Cafe by the ladies of the seven 
counties of California. Memo: Dr. H. J. Stewart, the or- 
ganist, was the only man present. After luncheon, the 
Spanish singers and dancers performed for the guests by 
the steps of the Sacramento Building. 

Then followed a public introduction to the large crowd 
that had assembled in front of the Spreckels al fresco or- 
gan, Dr. Hewitt gracefully performing this little ceremony. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond looked very much pleased and seemed 
touched by the recognition accorded her. 

Mrs. L. J. Selby, one of the best contraltos in Los An- 
geles, and a personal friend of the composer, sang two of 
the lesser known songs, “My Soul” and “A Hundred 
Years From Now.” 

Both composer and singer had to appear several times 
in answer to the applause. The entertaining party ad- 
journed with their two guests to the Women’s Building, 
where the gracious writer of popular songs sat déwn, and 
playing her own accompaniments, sang “Do You Remem- 
ber?” and finally, in response to an unexpressed desire, 
sang “The Perfect Day,” a fitting finale to a charming oc- 
casion. TYNDALL Gray. 








Thibaud Confident of Next 
Season Return to America. 


In spite of the fact that Jacques Thibaud is engaged in 
active service at the front—being ‘attached to the French 
automobile corps—he nevertheless has found time to keep 
up his violin practice almost daily during lulls in the cam- 
paign. Mr. Thibaud is confident that the war will be over 
in time to permit his return to America for a concert tour 
next season. 








Paul Reimers, Tenor, Has Narrow Escape. 





While visiting at the country estate of Mrs. Thomas 
Hastings at Old Westbury, L. I., Paul Reimers, the lieder 
singer, was thrown from his horse and bruised badly. His 
injuries are, however, not severe, and it is expected that 
he will be up and about very soon. 
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Hugh Allan Is Established in New York. 


Hugh Allan, baritone, has established his vocal studio 
at 350 West. Fifty-eighth street, New York. This is a 
valuable addition to the metropolitan vocal teaching 
personnel, for Mr. Allan is a vocalist of experience in 
various fields of that art, and is endowed not alone with a 
broad understanding but with a confidence inspiring per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Allan has concertized and taught with gratifying 
results in France, Italy, Germany and England; more spe- 
cifically, he has taught in Paris, Milan and Naples, Berlin 
and London. 

Aside from his concerts in France and Italy—he made 
a complete tour of this latter country—he was heard with 
marked favor in opera. The management of the Deutsches 
Opern Haus, Berlin, had engaged the baritone’s services for 
this past season and as he himself said: “I would be sing- 
ing there yet were it not that serious illness in my family 
called me home to America.” . 

Before his return here, however, Mr. Allan gave two 
concerts in Berlin for the Red Cross Society and for the 
first wounded soldiers with Frieda Wolf, of the Deutsches 
Opern Haus. While in Berlin, Mr. Allan was studying 
also with Hofkapellmeister Richard Lowe (teacher also 
of Emmy Destinn). In London, too, on his way back to 
America, he sang at a Red Cross benefit concert. 

Among his numerous pleasant personal experiences 
abroad Mr. Allan recalls with special gratification that on 
one occasion Leoncavallo accompanied his singing of the 
“Pagliacci” prologue, which naturally called forth tumul- 
tuous applause. 

“T had lost all my trunks in the first general disturbance 
of the declaration of war,” Mr. Allan told the writer, “and 
I went to a German tailor to have a suit of clothes and an 
overcoat made. When I mentioned pay the tailor said, 
‘Pay me after the war’—a touching illustration to me of 
German courtesy,” he observed in continuation. 

Mr. Allan was, it will be remembered, for three years 
a prominent member of the Montreal Opera Company. 
Since his return to America he has had plenty to do. At 
the Bismarck centennial celebration held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, late in the season, he sang on the same pro- 
gram with Mme. Gadski. With the Arion and Lieder- 
kranz combined male chorus, Mr. Allan sang the baritone 
solo in Engelsburg’s “Meine Muttersprache.” And when 
the Liederkranz (New York) gave its third grand con- 
cert of the season, April 11, Mr. Allan sang the aria “Eri 
tu,” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” also the baritone solo in 
“An die Heimat,” Sinding, for mixed chorus and orches- 
tra. With the Musical Art Society, of Garden City, L. L., 
which Harriet Ware conducts, Mr. Allan was heard on 
June 4 in Ware and in Kernochan songs, the composer at 
the piano, and in a duet with Mme. Viafore. As encore 
he sang a Neapolitan dialect song, which called forth 
especial thanks from Antonio Scotti, “for bringing to him 
a breath of his own country,” to use the exact words of 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone. Mr. Allan has made a 
specialty of this kind of song. 

Mr. Allan is booked to sing at various musicales in New- 
port, R. I., during latter June and the first week in July. 
An appearance is arranged also for a concert at Spring- 
lake Beach, July 6. 

Other engagements and his position as baritone soloist 
at the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue, 
New York, will keep Mr. Allan well occupied until his 
departure for the West, July 8. He will then go to San 
Diego and Los Angeles, where he is to teach during the 
summer, 

Mr. Allan will reopen his New York studio about Octo- 
ber 1. 








Henry Hadley’s “Golden Prince” 
Given by Lyric Club. 


Charles City, Ia., June 5, 1915. 

The Lyric Club was organized last January and is di- 
rected by Frank Parker, of Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage. 
This clubs gave Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman” at its first 
concert in April, and selected as the principal number of 
its second concert, Thursday night, “The Golden Prince,” 
a new cantata by Henry Hadley, The club gave a remark- 
ably fine performance of this work, showing a great im- 
provement over its singing at the first concert, and the 
many effects in the cantata were well brought out by the 
club and the soloists, Ruth Wellemeyer, soprano, and Mr. 
Parker, who sang the part of the Prince, as well as di- 
rected. 

The club gave also “Out in the Fields,” by Bliss; “Little 
Papoose on the Wind-swung Bough,” by Cadman; Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Low-breathing Winds”; “Duet of the 
Stars,” by Chaminade; “Sweet and Low,” by Matthews, 
and two choruses by Dvorak, “Parting” and “The Ring.” 

Mr. Parker, who formerly was a member of the faculty 
of the American Conservatory, Chicago, gave two groups 
of songs—the first included “Vittoria, mio core,” by Caris- 
simi; “Caro mio ben,” by Giordani; “Aus meinen grossen 








Schmerzen,” by Franz, and 
“Ich liebe dich,” by Grieg. 
The second, “Heart’s 
Country,” by John Alden 
Carpenter; “Now Sleeps 
the Crimson Petal,” by 
Burleigh, a song in manu- 
script, “Candle  Lightin’ 
Time,” by Clarence Loom- 
is, and “Moonlight Night” 
and “Three Comrades,” by 
Hans Hermann. Marie 
Howland played good ac- 
companiments for Mr. Par- 
ker and the club. 
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Zerbe-Kohler Recital. 


During the past season, 
the Cadman Choral Club, 
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of Franklin, Pa., enjoyed 
several interesting concerts, 
one of which was particu- 
larly enjoyed. This was 
the recital given by Flor- 
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ence Wiley Zerbe, soprano, 
and Franz Kohler, violin- 
ist. A large and enthusias- 
tic audience vigorously ap- 
plauded the work of these 
two artists in a program 
which was varied and in- 
teresting enough to suit 
the most fastidious. Ac- 
cording to the Franklin 
Evening News, “The tones 
of Mr. Kohler’s wonderful 
violin, his perfect technic 
and original interpretation 
of the different numbers 
were altogether enjoyable 
and worthy of the artist,” 
while “Mrs. Zerbe was 
never heard to better ad- 
vantage. Her work was 
marked by the different 
qualities of expression, the 
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dramatic representation and 








unusual range of her veice.” 

Mr. Kohler is conductor of the Erie Symphony Orches- 
tra, with which organization he has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful during the past year or so. Mrs, Zerbe is presi- 
dent of the Cadman Choral Club and is one of the most 
prominent musicians of Franklin. 





Malkin Music School Recital. 


A highly successful concert was given June 6, by the 
pupils of the preparatory class of the Malkin Music School, 
New York, four violinists and seven pianists taking part. 
They are pupils of Henry E. Zucker, violinist; Pauline 
Rosenblum and Ada Becker, of the elementary piano de- 
partment. 

The playing of all these demonstrated once more the re- 
markable training and methed of the Malkin Music School. 

Those who deserve special mention are Isidore Kadish 
and Melville Jacobs, violinists; Sadie Bookman, Sylvia 
Jacobs and Marie Cohen, pianists. This was the program: 





Vemetinn Bont Samgs ..icdcescccccccccccccsscccescecs Mendelssohn 
Rosalind Blaustein. 
Romance Cyclin)... .cccocccccccsescccccccccccsccessese J. Bloch 
Rose Fried, 
Sonatina; ©. Masel ~cccccsiescccvcccccccccvocvccsccscestvese Kuhlau 
Eva Fried. 
Gavotte (violin) 2... ccccieereccccccccccccccccsecccsceceees Henkel 
Louis Becker. 
Study ccccccvesivieesertdpedccccccccccsccverecsescseccccnss Heller 
Sophie Shernda. 
Concerto No. 5 (violin) .......cccccccceccceccccsvescsersces Roder 
Isidore Kadish, 
EmvOMhee: 6 o's Coke irae sedeiceseviedsccodc cos secscesceccccesees Bach 
Sadie Bookman. 
Kuhlau 


Sonatina, G major.......ccccccccceccecccceccevesessvecses 
Sylvia Jacobs. 

Fifth Aria Varie (wiolin)......0scescsceccccccesevecsesees Dancla 
Melville Jacobs. 


Sonata Haydn 


«hd dtaciias od Sede Obe 6rd choca cuedbpeaceesodaes Grieg 


Marie Cohen. 


To Spring 





Felice Lyne Praised by Press of Honolulu. 


Honolulu’s garlands of flowers, twined in bright hued prodigality 
around the slender neck of Felice Lyne, spoke in characteristically 
Hawaiian fashion of the extraordinary tribute of admiration yielded 
to her by those who heard her opening concert here. 

This young American prima donna with a voice of magical beauty 
and a personality that combines youth, health and winning charm, 

Felice Lyne’s voice is one of these—a rare organ and used 
with both sincerity of feeling and with musical intelligence. And 
the ease of it—the crystalline tones—the fresh purity, the sheer 
melody! . . From her lowest to her highest notes the voice is 
full, sweet and unforced, and in the upper octave the tone is mar- 
vellously brilliant without the slightest metallic suggestion. It is 


a voice of great flexibility, the portamento being excellent, and of 
wide range and trueness to pitch. Miss Lyne’s attack is noticeably 
both direct and correct. 

This voice of exceeding natural beauty is used with a good taste 
that even in the most florid passages on Saturday night was never 
lacking; on the other hand, she sings with a youthful spontaneity 
that is altogether likable. Always observing the niceties of tonal 
emission, of smoothness and precision of phrasing, this young Amer- 
ican soprano still pours out a largess of song with a facility and an 
artlessness that are astonishing. The bird in the forest seems to 
display no more striving for effect than she, and yet her art is the 
product quite as much of intelligent study as of vocal equipment. 

At times her tones were spun light as gossamer floating on the 
air a shining thread of pure melody, yet never atenuated to sharp- 
At times they were somber, at times lilting and gay, the 
The evening was all too short. 


ness. 
lyric quality charming every hearer. 
—Honolulu Star Bulletin. 





Rich as a ruby, clear as a diamond is the voice that enthralled last 
night. Flawless was the technic, perfect the training of this newest 
great American prima donna, while, completing the rarest of all 
combinations, grace, youth and spontaneity give to Felice Lyne’s a 
stage presence and a charm that add to the supreme pleasure she 
affords. 

Sweet and true, with restrained force, from the more difficult 
operatic airs to chansons as dainty as her own charming self, Miss 
Lyne completed a program of twelve numbers. ‘ 

Criticism of Miss Lyne’s voice will not be attempted. One might 
as well essay to analyze the throat notes of the nightingale, or the 
gay bursts of the skylark. This Missouri miss has a God-given talent 
of song cultivated to perfection, which combines sunshine and tears, 
the blue of the sky, the soothing of the wind in pine trees, laughter 
of children and sobbing of unrequited love.—Honolulu Advertiser. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Chattanooga Maennerchor Concert. 


At a concert of the Chattanooga Maennerchor given 
under the direction of Prof. R. L. Teichfuss, in the Tennes- 
see city’s court house auditorium, with the assistance of C. 
Dana McKinney, tenor; E. G. Ri Dout, baritone, and Chas. 
Iler, pianist, on Thursday, May 27, this was the program 
rendered: March from “Tannhauser,” Wagner; “Lullaby,” 
Brahms; “Sailors’ Chorus,” Wagner; “Morning Hymn,” 
Koemmenich, with solo by C. Dana McKinney; “Comfort 
Ye My People,” “Every Valley Shall Be Exalted,” Handel, 
C. Dana McKinney; “The Close of Day,” Nessler; “Co- 
lumbia’s Praise,” Lachner; “The Elf,” Meister, with solo 
by E. G. Ri Dout; “Nocturne” in F, Schumann; “Cam- 
panella,” Liszt-Paganini, Charles Iler; “The Water Rose,” 
Abt; “Dixie,” Ehrgott; “The Sunset,” Dudley Buck, E. G. 
Ri Dout; “The Scharfenstein,” Fiqué, with solo by A. 
Dietz; “Cielo e mar,” from “Gioconda,” Ponchielli, C. Dana 
McKinney; “To the Old Home,” Juengst; “Under the Dou- 
ble Eagle,” J. F. Wagner. 
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os : ‘ H facile finger technic and rare and sensitive ptions.—Chi 
A Sketch of Anne Arkadij’s Career. Like the Bach choir of Bethlehem, Pa., this chorus has mar wo 
achieved an almost occult power in the work and in it, as 
Rome (New York, not Italy) is the birthplace of Anne in the annual performances of “The Messiah,” has com- The demoniacal Brahms scherzo in E flat minor was taken through- 
Arkadij, lieder singer, who will be heard by music lovers manded the highest tributes. out at cyclonic pace, which made it doubly effective. . . . Gave us 
in various sections of the United States next winter. All At Willow Grove last Tuesday the fine standards of much pleasure.—Boston Advertiser. 


her life she has sung, having begun by singing duets in 
the kindergarten at the age of five. It was her early am- 
bition to become a pianist and with that end in view she 
came to New York at the age of eleven to study the piano 


with Elinor Comstock. After a period of study, she 
made up her mind that her talents were not pianistic, and 
se she returned to her home. There she was “discovered” 
by the leader of one of the church choirs in the village, 


who gave her lessons in the vocal art. Having acquired 
a foundation, she again journeyed to New York, this time 


to pursue the study of the voice with Mme. Ashforth. 
During this time, she also sang in various New York 
churches as a contralto soloist. 


Her next move was to Europe, where she spent two 


years in study at Dresden and then went to St, Gallen as 


1 contralto principal in the opera there, She also sang in 
Zurich and Bern. Then followed a year of study in 
Munich, where she took a course in acting with Prof. 
Willi Wirk, with whom she also coached for several new 
roles, During her engagement in Liibeck the next year, 
she decided that her, voice was a soprano and not con- 
tralto and accordingly went to Berlin to study soprano roles 
with the first masters there. She had thoroughly pre- 
pared herself for soprano roles and had been engaged to 
appear at the court theatres of Mannheim and Braun- 
schweig when the war was declared. 

During her stay in Berlin Miss Arkadij was heard fre- 
quently in private musicales, where her work as a lieder 
singer, particularly in works by Brahms and Wolf, was 
highly commented upon, Upon-her return to America, she 
therefore, decided to establish herself as a singer of lieder, 
and with that end in view has spent the interval since her 
return from abroad in preparation for her engagements 
next season. 





Philadelphia Choral Society 
Heard in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 9, 1915. 
Mendelssohn's oratorio “Elijah” was given a noteworthy 
production by the Choral Society of Philadelphia under 
the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder, at Willow Grove 





Park, Philadelphia, on Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
June t. For this open air production of the great religious 
oratorio nearly 400 vocalists and an orchestra of 100 were 
gathered under the baton of Mr. Thunder, 

In recent years the annual production of “Elijah” by 


the Choral Society in the Academy of Music at Philadel- 
phia has become one of the fine musical traditions of the 
East. Assisted by such artists as Herbert Witherspoon 
and Evan Williams, the society has presented the work 
for several seasons to audiences gathered from four States. 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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former performances were worthily maintained. Emily 
Stokes Hagar scored notably in the principal soprano role 
and Bessie Leonard was more than ordinarily successful 
as the leading contralto. Oswald F. Blake, tenor, was in 
good voice and sang the measures alloted to him with skill, 
and George Russell Strauss proved one of the most accom- 
plished basses heard here in the role of the prophet in re- 
cent years. The outstanding feature of the performance, 





HENRY GORDON THUNDER. 
however, was Mr, Thunder’s efficiency at the concert desk. 
Months of careful training was manifest in the perfect 
control which he exercised over the chorus and his read- 
ing of the work was at once scholarly and inspired. 
Despite lowering skies the concert attracted one of the 
largest audiences which has visited the pleasure park this 
year, On July 15 the society will give “The Messiah” in the 
H. P. 0. 


same auditorium. 





Carolyn Wiliard’s Pianistic Talent. 


Carolyn Willard, the distinguished American pianist, who 
is just concluding one of her best seasons, has won due 





CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD. 


recognition at home and abroad from the public and press 
alike, as the following testimonials in part go to show: 
A distinct and interesting personality—London Daily Telegraph. 





Emotional power and keen penetrative intelligence.—Dulwich Post. 





A well varied program for her second recital. Much vital- 
ity of feeling. Interpreted with insight and charm.—London 
Sunday Times, ! ia 





Virility and fire—London Jewish Chronicle. 





Refined taste, musical understanding, well grounded musicianship, 
and a happy regard for nuances and rhythm.—Berlin Continental 
Times, 





Her technical 
Borsen-Zeitung. 


ability worthy of decided appreciation.—Berliner 





A player of striking merit.—Chicago Journal. 





Displayed excellent qualities of art.—Chicago Herald. 





Natural gifts and ability of a high order. . . 
istic talent. 
ties. 


Remarkable pian- 
Gave evidence of brilliant and virtuoso quali- 
Charmed through her beautifully rounded cantilena, her 





Her technical attai ts deserve to be classed as virtuoso.—Chi- 


cago Tribune. 








Renewed the excellent impressions which she made . . two 
years ago. Her interpretation is impressive, as well as her tech- 
nic.—Boston Journal. (Advertisement.) 





Ethel Holtzclaw.Gawler’s Oratorio Criticisms. 


Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, soprano, is a general favorite 
with the musical public in Washington, D. C. Espe- 
cially in oratorio has the full beauty of her voice been 
shown to advantage, hence her appearances with the Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society are always occasions of particular 
enjoyment for her audiences. Impressions of her work 
as soprano soloist in the oratorios, “Elijah” and the “Mes- 
siah” are recorded in the appended critiques from various 
Washington papers: 

“Mrs, Gawier rose triumphantly to a highly artistic per- 
formance of some very difficult solo work. Her ‘Hear Ye, 
Israel’ was faultlessly rendered, Her voice, always beau- 
tiful in higher register, has matured in the lower within 
last year, and is now, throughout, capable of expressing a 
wide range of feeling. The purity of every tone is an 
especial charm of Mrs. Gawler’s voice.”—Washington 
(D. C.) Herald. 








“Mrs. Gawler fully stistained the importance of her role, 
combining sincerity of expression with loveliness of tone, 
especially in the well known aria, *] Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth.’”—Washington Times. 





“Mrs. Gawler was particularly acceptable in her solo, 
‘Hear Ye, Israel,’ her voice ringing clear and true through- 
out, and expressing abundantly the joyousness of the al- 
legro movement of the aria, ‘I Am He That Comforteth, 
Be Not Afraid.’ In the duet with Mr. Tittmann, ‘What 
Have I to Do With Thee, O Man of God?’ she seemed 
to enter intimately into the spirit of the music.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





“Mrs. Gawler gave artistic work in’ difficult and exact- 
ing soprano solos.”—Washington Times. 





“To the soprano is intrusted some of the loveliest of 
oratorio singing, and Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler fully real- 
ized this in conception and in voice, giving with particu- 
lar beauty and meaning the ‘How Beautiful Are the Feet 
of Them That Preach the Gospel of Peace,’ and portray- 
ing the hope in ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth’ with 
exquisite feeling and a voice that is pure and clear and ad- 
mirably suited to this work.”—Washington Post. 





Christine Miller’s Seventh Appearance 
with Indianapolis Maennerchor. 





Last month Miss Miller appeared for the seventh con- 
secutive time with the Maennerchor of Indianapolis, scoring 
her usual big success. The News of that city spoke as 
follows: “So well liked was Christine Miller last night at 
the Maennerchor concert, that ovations and applause were 
hers and encore songs were the reward of the audience. 
Miss Miller has been in Indianapolis six or seven times, 
and the pleasure enjoyed by her songs is such that it is 
quite likely she will come again. Added to the beauty 
and charm of her singing is the delight of her personality, 
her little ways and gracious greetings, and acknowledg- 
ments, Miss Miller was in excellent voice and sang with 
such happy style that every one liked her. She received 
many flowers.” 

The Star said: “Not in many years has a soloist at the 
Indianapolis Maennerchor received the ovation that was 
accorded Arthur Middleton and Christine Miller last night 
at the last concert of the season at the Maennerchor Hall. 
Both are great favorites with the local society, it being Miss 
Miller’s seventh and Mr. Middleton’s second appearance. 
It is doubtful if the Maennerchor ever had a more win- 
ning combination of soloists for one concert, Miss Miller 
possesses a voice of remarkable sweetness and, in addition 
to perfect technic, she has a charm of manner that capti- 
vates her audience before she utters a note. Her pro- 
gram number consisted of two song groups, the first com- 
posed of “Staendchen” (Brahms), “Marienwuernchen” 
(Schumann) and “Mein” (Schubert). The second group 
comprised “Damit es Fruehling werde” (Von Koss), the 
beautiful “Mit Dainem Blauen Augen” (Strauss) and the 
familiar “Heimweh” (Wolf). In response to the insistent 
applause that followed each number she sang “Feinde 
Ringsum” (Max Fiedler) and “Flower Rain” (Schneider ).” 
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Anselm Goetz! Conducts 
at Madison Square Garden. 


Anselm Goetzl, who achieved a favorable reputation as 
conductor of the Dippel Opera Company, presenting “The 
Lilac Domino,” conducts the symphony orchestra of select- 
ed men at the big “Movies,” now playing from from 
2 to 5 p. m. and from 8 to 11 p. m. daily, at Madison Square 
Garden. Audiences numbering thousands swarm to this 
unique place, which has been made into a remarkably cool 
and comfortable summer auditorium. The following are 
taken from the New York dailies: 


Madison Square Garden opened its summer season last night with 
a program featured by “Silver Threads Among the Gold” and a 
forty piece symphony orchestra led by Anselm Goetzl. . . . The 
orchestra is made up of former members of the Metropolitan, Phil- 
harmonic and Chicago Opera orchestras.—New York Tribune, June 
6, 1915. 








A musical program was rendered by a symphony orchestra made 
up of the best musicians in New York, under the direction of Dr. 
Anselm Goetzl.—New York Morning Telegraph. 





Then there is a symphony orchestra under the direction 
Anselm Goetzl, principal conductor of the Andreas Dippel 
—New York Globe. 


of Dr. 
Opera Company. 





A feature of the Garden shows is the symphony orchestra, under 
Anselm Goetzl, principal conductor of the An- 
New York Evening Mail. 


the direction of Dr. 
dreas Dippel Opera Company. 





There is an excellent orchestra under the direction of Anselm 
Goetzl.—New York Sun. 





An excellent symphony orchestra under the direction of Anselm 
Goetzl furnished music of a satisfying character, both during the 
run of the pictures and between the acts.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 





A very good orchestra plays classic and popular music.—New York 
Herald. 


The orchestra is composed of first class local men, under the 
direction of Dr. Goetzl, until now conductor of the Dippel Opera 
Company.—Deutsches Journal (translation). 





The acoustics of Madison Square Garden proved excellent. The 
musical numbers performed under the direction of Dr. Goetzl, 
with a very superior symphony orchestra, made big effect, and chained 





DR. ANSELM GOETZL, 
Conductor. 


the attention. Members of the most prominent orchestras sit in it 
(Philharmonic orchestra and Metropolitan Opera House men), pro- 
ducing the most exquisite effects. Dr. Goetzl showed himself as 
a chief among conductors. The programs deserve special mention. 
“Meet Me at the Iceberg, Charley” is his composition, pleasing 
through pretty melody as well as popular swing.—Staats Zeitung. 
(Advertisement, ) 





Christine Schutz Praised at Utica. 


Regarding the work of Christine Schutz, contralto, at 
the recent concerts of the B Sharp Club Chorus, of Utica, 
N. Y., the daily papers of that city declared in part as 
follows: 

“Miss Schutz is without question one of the best con- 
tralto singers who has appeared in Utica in many years, 
and it is possible that she will be asked to come to Utica 
next winter and sing at a B Sharp recital. 

“Miss Schutz likes to sing and share her magnificent 

voice with those who love the artistic in music. 
That Miss Schutz has a generous disposition was shown 
by the gracious and ready manner in which she responded 
to encore numbers. ‘It’s just as easy to keep on singing,’ 
said Miss Schutz last evening. 

“Miss Schutz is musically gifted. She has a voice rich 
in tone. These accomplishments, taken with a charming 





personality, display the ar- 
tistic development in a bril- 
liant way. Miss Schutz 
charmed her hearers by her 
magnetic manner, her beau- 
tiful voice and her artistic 
rendition of the solo parts 
of the program, Her sing- 
ing evidenced in every way 
the true artist. Miss Schutz 
is a singer of lovely ap- 
pearance and rare musical 
attainments and has been 
prominent in concert work.” 


—Utica (N. Y.) Herald- 
Dispatch, 
“It may be said in per- 


fect truth that the singing 
of Miss Schutz was a rev- 
elation, as well as a distinct 
pleasure, 
the audience. 


to every person in 
She is a beau- 
tiful young woman, with a 
charming stage presence 
and a gracious personality 
that win her the admiration 
of an audience. Her voice 
is a wonderful 
well trained, of superb 
quality, and with big, deep 
tones that carry the strength 


contralto, 





TENOR 


raul REIMERS 


The recital given yesterday after- 
noon by Mr. Reimers in Aeolian 














Hall must be classed with the most 

interesting events of this unusual 
season. The program was well chosen 
and of just the right! length. It 
him to = master of er, chanson, and 
folk-song. The Saal group, styled “‘In- 
ternational Songs,"" was the supreme 
test of his artistry, for each number re- 
quired the most individual treatment, 
with art concealing art. 


There are few singers who have 
the diversity of gifts and attain- 
ments that give Mr. Reimers dis- 
tinction — intelligence of a high 
order, healthy temperament, and sound 
musicianship dominating a perfectly 
schooled voice. After hearing him do 
‘Eifersucht und Sto'z"’ one wants to 
hear him sing the entire cyc e.—Henry 
T. Finck, New York Evening Post, 
March 17, 1915. 











Master of 
Lieder, Chanson and 
Folk-song 




















as well as the tender beauty 
of a song straight to the 
hearts of her hearers. Her 
high notes were especially 
wonderful, and not in a 
long time have the music 
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lovers of the city had the 
opportunity of hearing so 
finished an artist or of en- 
joying the presence of so 
charming an_ entertainer. 
Her audience sat breathless 
with interest during her 
solos, and the applause at 
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the end of each selection 








told eloquently of the man- 
ner in which it had been enjoyed.”—Utica (N. Y.) Ob- 
server. 


“Miss Schutz fulfilled the expectations of the club as 
well as the visitors. She proved that all the advance no- 
tices are true, and that they might be even more colorful. 
Miss Schutz has a voice of exceedingly wide range, and 
her clear resonant tones in the lower register were a de- 
light. But her ability to reach the tones of a soprano was 
also displayed. Her personality is charming, and being of 
attractive appearance she won her audience with the first 
number. In response to the prolonged applause after her 
first groups of songs she sang ‘Lenz,’ by Hildach. In the 
second part after the aria she responded with two en- 
cores. The first was ‘Love Has Wings’ (Rogers), and 
the other ‘Zueignung’ (Strauss).”—Utica (N. Y.) Daily 
Press, 





Mme. King-Clark and Helen Stanley 
Added to Charlton Artist List. 





To his list of artists for next season Loudon Charlton 
has added the names of Mme. King-Clark and Helen Stan- 
ley—two acquisitions of which he feels he has every rea- 
son to be proud. Both of these singers have won a con- 
spicuous place in the concert field, and Mr. Charlton is 
confident that there will be an increased demand for their 
services. This past season each was heard frequently 
under most important auspices. 

Mme. King-Clark had the distinction of being referred 
to in no less than three reviews of the New York season— 
the Sun, Herald and World—as the most important new- 
comer the year had offered. Her recital early in the win- 
ter on her return to America after years of residence 
abroad was in every respect noteworthy. Mme. King- 
Clark, a native of Lincoln, Neb., was educated in private 
schools in New York, and early in life developed marked 
talents as a singer. In 1901 she was married to Frank 
King-Clark, and for years was closely identified with 
her distinguisled husband’s professional career as a 
teacher in Paris and Berlin. Her debut as a singer was 
made in Berlin after Mr. Clark’s death. Her voice is a 
mezzo soprano of captivating quality and wide range, while 
a commanding presence, clear diction and freedom of 
style are among the other qualities which account for the 
favor which has so promptly been accorded her. Mme. 
King-Clark will remain in America all next season, and 


will be heard in concert from one end of the country to 
the other. 

Helen Stanley, 
tury Opera Company last season, made her operatic debut 


who was a leading soprano of the Cen- 


in America with the Chicago Grand Opera Company in 
Philadelphia, 
of sensational. 
began her musical education in Chicago, where Mrs. Philip 
D. Armour’s attention was attracted to the young woman’s 


scoring a success of a character little short 
Miss Stanley was born in Cincinnati and 


After s.nging in concert in Chicago she 
New 


where she made her debut 


beautiful voice. 
became soprano soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
York, and then went to Europe, 
at the Royal Opera in Wurzburg, 
extensive during her several seasons of highly successful 
operatic work, while in concert she met with a similar 
Her European successes have been duplicated dur- 


Her repertoire became 


favor. 
ing her eaercamantint short stay in her native land. 


Another Dudley Buck Pupil 
Wins Church Position. 


Edith S. Bennett has been selected to fill the position of 
soprano soloist at the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. Miss Bennett is a pupil of Dudley Buck, the 
vocal maestro, and his thorough training is evident in the 
well schooled voice which she possesses. 

Pupils of Dudley Buck seem to have no difficulty in 
securing good church positions, many of them occupying 
places of prominence in the choirs of New York and vari- 
ous sections of the country. 








Harry Munro Delighted 
with California Surroundings. 





Harry Munro, the baritone, writes from Los Angeles, 
Cal., that he has established his studios at Blanchard Hall 
in that city and is thoroughly delighted with his surround- 
ings. A large class of pupils awaited his arrival! there 
and more are joining constantly, doubtless attracted by the 
unusual opportunity of obtaining vocal instruction under 
so capable a teacher and singer. He will remain in Los 
Angeles until October, after which time there are indi- 
cations of a very busy concert season. 





Where Music Did Not Charm. 





The music by the First Baptist Choir, led by B. 
created a wrath of applause. 
ress. 


Batts, 
Johnston City (IL) Prog- 
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Francis Macmillen’s Triad of Talents. 





Francis Macmillen is an artist who believes in the prin- 
ciple of every man for his own calling, hence as a violinist 
he has never exploited his gifts as a pianist and composer. 
During his student days in Berlin, however, before he had 
reached his teens, he composed a “Wedding March” as a 
compliment to one of his brothers who was about to be 
married, The composition was of such marked value that 
it has been played by request at several weddings in Europe 
and America, The march was published by a well known 
Brussels firm. This publication was followed shortly by 
a scherzo for piano, which was performed often by the 
late Raoul Pugno, the famous French pianist. Later a num- 
ber of Macmillen’s compositions, notably the well known 
“Causerie” for violin and piano, were brought out by 
Schott’s of Mainz. 

During Macmillen’s matriculation at the Brussels Royal 
Conservatory of Music, he acted as the regularly assigned 
accompanist in all of Cesar Thomson’s classes, which ac- 
counts for his intimate knowledge of this distinctive art. 
It his earliest youth he gave several combination recitals of 
violin and piano solos. 

In fact before Macmillen was ten years old, it was a 
constant source of contention between his violin, piano and 
theory instructors as to whether he should become a com- 
poser, pianist or violinist, But Macmillen decided this vital 
point for himself, When the insistency of his respective 
teachers would get on his young nerves, he would declare 
with tears in his eyes, “I want to be a violinist and nothing 
else.” 

Macmillen composed his “Wedding March” while a pupil 
of the late O. B. Boise, of the Peabody Institute, but who 
at that time was a free lance teacher in Berlin, When the 
coda to the march was submitted at one of the lessons, Mr. 
Boise was enthusiastic about his youthful pupil’s talent. He 
was so much impressed that he called upon Macmillen’s 
mother the following day and seriously unfolded a plan 
whereby, if her son would give up the violin and piano 
and devote himself entirely to composition, he was certain 
to become a great composer. But even this forceful ar- 
gument did not swerve the young artist from the straight- 
forward course he had mapped out for himself, Both 
composition and piano remained subordinate to his career 
as a violinist. 

Macmillen has been occupied in recent years almost en- 
tirely with his many tours and the preparation of reper- 
toire for the violin. Consequently he has had little time to 
devote to either the piano or composition. His genius for 
composition, however, refuses to remain dormant, and at 
times he permits the flood of mélody within him to burst 
forth. The result has been a new composition now and 
again. Two new works are at present in the hands of Carl 
Fischer and will be published very soon. They are a 
“Serenade Negre” and “Barcarolle,” both for violin and 
piano, The serenade is a variation on an original melody 
and is typical of the composer’s American origin, It is 
rather a pretentious composition and is said to be beauti- 
fully constructed. The “Barcarolle” is thought to be a gem 
among small pieces for the violin, and it is freely predicted 
that it will become very popular. Macmillen tested it out 
in several of his concluding concerts of the past season 
and on each occasion it proved an enormous success. 

In addition to the above mentioned pieces, the same firm 
is bringing out a number of Macmillen’s arrangements for 
violin and piano, several of which he will play as program 
pieces in his forthcoming American tour next season. 





David Bispham Achieves Enviable Success. 


In a truly national setting, the stage of the Belasco The- 
atre, Washington, D. C., being adorned with the Stars and 
Stripes in a most effective manner, the ode “Columbia Tri- 
umphant in Peace” was presented recently with David Bis- 
pham as reader and baritone soloist; Helen Donohue DeYo, 
who sang the message of the “Angel of Peace,” and the 
Washington Festival Chorus, accompanied by part of the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
the composer, Dr, Heinrich Hammer. Around this theme 
by Theodore Henckels, Dr. Hammer has woven a musical 
background, using national songs as motifs where their 
strains will supplement the story. It is a timely achieve- 
ment, fitting admirably into the need of the hour and ex- 
pressing with high thought and spirit the dignity and hope 
of Columbia, 

Perhaps no American is better fitted to relate the heroic 
story of the United States than David Bispham, whose 
declamation ennobled this historic recital, giving poignancy 
to its patriotism and full meaning to the lyrics that told 
of American heroes. With chorus, spoken word and solo 
interspersed, the mission of America is put forth as trium- 
phant through peace, the solos, “She That Lifts Up the 
Manhood of the Poor” and “Columbia, Thy Vision Points 
the Way,” by Mr. Bispham, given with all the rich art of 
the singer, expressing two lovely moments in the work. 

In her number Mrs. DeYo made the most of her oppor- 
tunity, delighting the audience with the beauty of her voice 
and the clarity of her diction, 
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Louis Arthur Russell’s Summer Normal Schools. 


Of more than usual interest to teachers and advanced 
students of singing and piano playing is the announcement 
of Louis Arthur Russell’s Summer Normals, to be held in 
New York City during June and part of July, with a 
three weeks’ course in the College of Music, Newark, N. J., 
from July 6. Beginning August 16 there will be a three 
weeks’ course with the Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell 
Highlands, N. J. Mr. Russell’s summer classes are con- 
ducted in response to the call from music centres through 
the country for special training in the Russell processes, 
and to establish more fully the principles set forth in the 
Russell books. Mr. Russell conducts every summer spe- 
cial courses of study for teachers and professional stu- 
dents. 

These courses include private lessons and special lim- 
ited classes in the following study subjects, treated in the 
Russell books, i. e.: 

Singing in all its phases: Body building, breath man- 
agement, placement, focus, resonance, variety of color, de- 
velopment of agility and power, artistic interpretation, plat- 
form demeanor, repertoire, etc, 

English diction. A special course in this department in- 
cludes a complete analysis of the elements of speech sounds, 
and the use of words as phonetic elements and as means of 
expression. 

Piano playing. A fundamental course for advanced play- 
ers with defective technic, teachers and professional stu- 
dents, including hand culture, touch variety, economics of 
piano practice, the relations of technical study to interpre- 
tation, the pedal, accompanying and ensemble playing with 
special studies in rhythm. 

Theory, harmony, analysis, Scales, intervals and chords. 
Ear and eye training, sight reading, etc. Outlines of mu- 
sical form, history and biography. 

All of the sessions will be under the personal instruction 
of Mr. Russell, author of the Russell Modern Methods of 
Music Study. 

(N. B. Over fifty new “Russell Method” schools and 
academies were established by Mr. Russell’s summer nor- 
mals during the summer of 1914.) 

The reports from the method centres arg most enthusi- 
astic, showing splendid results and great interest. 

The Russell methods are “popular,” not in the usual 
sense of the word, but with serious teachers and music 
students. They reach through from the very beginnings, 
to the plane of professional finish. 

The methods include comprehensive explanatory mat- 
ter, and a thorough course of practice material. 

The records of press and professional opinions, the ex- 
perience and results of Russell Method teachers, the facts 
regarding the methods’ steady advancement through the 
country, the remarkable results in musical development 
claimed for the methods by their teachers, all of these 
make interesting and enlightening reading, supplied by the 
studio bulletins, which may be had for-the asking, 


Russegg: Stupio Notes. 


Jesse Marshall, soprano, of the Russell Studios, gave her 
annual song recital in Newark, N. J., June 9, with Mr. Rus- 
sell at the piano. Mrs. Marshall’s versatility was shown in 
a program extending through the classic and modern com- 
posers, with her usual closing group of American com- 
posers, Songs by Eville, Russell, MacDowell, Chadwick, 
Dichmont, Branscome, Ward-Stevens, Haile and Satler 
were in this group, 

A large audience received the singer’s offerings with ap- 
preciation and generous applause. 

June 10, in the College of Music, Louis Arthur Russell 
gave the fifth of his spring festival series of recitals, being 
a “Sonata Evening,” with a program of piano music exclu- 
sively made up of sonatas and sonata movements. The pro- 
gram included the names of Clementi, Kuhlau, Hummel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven (movements from nine son- 
atas), Kiel, Grieg and others. Twenty pianists were heard 
in this unusual program. 





Southern Cities Acclaim Merle Tillotson Alcock. 


Merle Tillotson Alcock, the contralto, has returned to 
New York from a successful tour with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, 

Three excerpts from reviews of her singing are given 
below: 


The other singer was Merle Tillotson Alcock, physically magnifi- 
cent, and with one of the most powerful contraltos ever heard in 
the Athenaeum. She sang selections from ‘“‘La Gioconda”’ and from 
“Don Carlos,” which took the house by storm, Mme. Alcock is yet 
on the threshold of her musical career and should go far with her 
fine vocal and physical equipment, Grand opera must surely be 
calling her.—Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., April 25, 1915. 





Merle Tillotson Alcock has a full and vibrant contralto of splendid 
range and volume, a remarkable personal magnetism that places her 
in immediate rapport with her audience. Her encore from “Don 
Carlos” won for her an ovation—New Orleans (La.) American, 
April 25, 1915S. 





If there was one fault to find with the concerts it was that Mrs. 
Alcock did not appear again in the evening concert. The audience 


oe oe 
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was hardly prepared for a voice 
of such power or a personality 
of such charm. There was all 
the temperament of a _ grand 
opera singer, and at the conclu- 
sion of her number she was 
given such an ovation as few 
singers have received here, The 
double asset of a wonderful, 
full, deep and powerful contralto 
voice with such a captivating 
manner, such a gracious charm, 
was more than the audience 
could resist. It is a pleasant 
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piece of news that has been 





whispered around that Mrs, Al- 
cock has already been engaged 
for a concert in the city next 
November, . Certainly no one certs: 
will receive a warmer welcome. 
—Raleigh (N. C.) Times, April 
14, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 
Mrs. Alcock is also pro- 
grammed to sing at the 
Tuesday evening, June 15, 
concert of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association 
Convention, New York. 
She is under the manage- 


ment of Haensel & Jones. : Z 
Indianapolis Star. 





Florence Austin’s 
Maine Success. 





Florence Austin, “Ameri- 
ca’s violinist,” in her recent 
tour of Maine, under Wil- 
liam R. Chapman’s direc- 
tion, was so eminently suc- 
cessful that he has engaged 
her for a similar tour during 
August. Her many flatter- 
ing press notices are worth 
reading, so they follow: 


Florence Austin is a wonder- 


Concerning Miss Cox’s Con- 


Miss Cox has three qualities to 
recommend her. First of all, she 
possesses a voice of operatic timbre, 
which has exquisite sweetness and 
lyric range. In the second place, she 
is a consummate actress and displays a 
fine temperament. In the third place, 
Miss Cox is good to look upon.— 


As natural in song as the song 
bird in its native haunts. Miss Louise 
Cox, in her appearance at the Grand 
yesterday afternoon, shared with Pini- 
Corsi, the prolonged applause of 
appreciation. — Topeka Daily Capital. 


—AVAILABLE— 
Before and after and at 
specific times during the 
Metropolitan opera season. 








ful performer on the violin, and 
her selections held her audience 
almost breathless. She truly un- 
derstands her instrument. 
Farmington Chronicle. 
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She has marvelous style and 
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great technic, while her bowing 








was superb and her pianissimo 
playing is seldom equalled. Every- 
body was delighted with her, and she was generously applauded and 
thoroughly appreciated, responding to several encores.—Waterville 
Sentinel. 





Miss Austin delighted all. She played with great technic and ex- 
cellent tone qualities,—Lewiston Journal. 





Miss Austin won the admiration of her hearers, who were deeply 
moved by her violin music. It was heartily and warmly received, 





IN MAINE, 
Florence Austin (left), William Rogers Chapman and Nina Morgana. 


and richly deserved the expressions of approval given her. She is 
a born artist, with wonderful expression and manner.—Pittsfield 
Advertiser, 





Miss Austin is an artist comparable only with the great violinists 
of modern times, and by her touch on the magic strings evoked mel- 
ody which carried one from dreamland to highest exaltation.—Lan- 
caster Gazette. 





Miss Austin is a violinist of rare merit, and made her violin work 
a most impressive feature of the concert, All her selections were 
given with a glory of tone that was intensely satisfying to the audi- 
ence.—Machias Republican. 





Florence Austin was a star and of the first magnitude, She “sure 
could fiddle,” as the old fellow said, and the stillness that was over 
the audience during her playing showed how closely she was fol- 
lowed.—Oxford County Citizen. 





In her playing her technic and style was especially fine. She 
thoroughly delighted her audience, and her marvellous playing was 


appreciated, as was evident by the repeated call for encores to which 
she generously responded.—Livermore Falls Weekly. 

With Miss Austin alone one would have an evening's fill of music. 
Her violin numbers were a revelation of what that instrument can 
produce under a master hand—Coos County Democrat. 

Florence Austin as violinist last evening proved all and more 
than has been claimed for her, Her style and technic are marvel- 
lous, while her tone qualities are seldom equalled. She received 
encore after encore.—Bar Harbor Times. (Advertisement.) 





New York Singers Please Connecticut City. 


Nana Genovese and Adele Krueger have just returned 
from a short, successful concert trip through Connecticut. 
They have received flattering receptions, and in some cases 
immediate return engagements for the early part of next 
season have been arranged, 

In the New Haven Evening Register appeared this en- 
comium: “Rarely in a town is there an opportunity to hear 
such high class music as was sung at the recital in Morgan 
Hall Tuesday evening. 

“The singers seemed in love with their work and, at the 
close, said that seldom have they had the privileges of sing- 
ing to such an appreciative audience. Nearly every number 
was encored, but the gems of the evening were Adele 
Krueger’s rendering of the “Butterfly” aria by Puccini, and 
the well known aria from “Carmen,” which was beautifully 


sung by Nana Genovese. 

“Their selections were of classical order throughout the 
evening and their readiness in responding to encores was 
most commendable.” 





Felice Lyne Returns from Honolulu. 


When Felice Lyne sang in Honolulu a few weeks ago, 
the soprano was received in a special audience by ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani, of the Hawaiian Islands, a patron of the fine 
arts, 

Miss Lyne will arrive in New York from the Easf on 
June 11, and will go from there to the Maine woods for a 
short respite. 





Proud Mother—Don’t you think my daughter’s singing 
is fine? 

Professor Grouch—Fine? Huh! It ought to be impris- 
onment.—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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“Indian Music-Talk” Scores Big in Detroit. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess Tsianina Red- 
feather may be mentioned among the successes of the sea- 
son at Detroit, Mich., where they appeared on April 1 for 
James E. DeVoe in the Philharmonic Course, substituting 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Mr. DeVoe writes: “No artists have given greater satis- 
faction in Detroit this season than Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina. It was one of the most pleasant engagements 
I have ever had anything to do with. I shall be busy urg- 
ing others to engage them.” 

The Detroit newspapers printed complimentary reviews 
of the performance, brief excerpts from which follow: 


It is the happy lot of Charles Wakefield Cadman to be able to 
give his audiences something quite outside the beaten path in music, 
and yet of so much intrinsic interest that it stands upon its merit 





as an artistic achievement, and in no way upon its appeal as nov- 
elty. . . . Princess Tsianina is an Indian singer equipped with the 
technic of the white man and inspired with the spirit and traditions 
f the red man. Quite apart from her ability to sing the songs 


of her race, Tsianina is an artist of merit. She has a full, mellow, 
flexible, at times vibrant voice, and much natural ability. Her ren- 
derings of Indian songs are naturally authoritative. Such num- 
bers as “Sky Blue Water” and “The Moon Drops Low” have pos- 
sibly been sung here with more sensational intensity, but the in- 
erpretations have been Caucasian interpretations, The Indian maid 
puts into them something no white singer quite imparts. This 
same authority of racial interpretation was to be found in nearly 
everything Tsianina undertook, As a pianist, Mr. Cadman 
is the most pleasing artist with a true instinct for the poetic; as a 
composer he is a thorough musician with fine imagination. It is 
impossible to sit through a concert given up to his work without be- 
coming convinced that American music owes him’ a debt it cannot 
repay.—The Free Press. 


A tall, lithe Indian girl sang the songs of her own people last 
night in a Cadman recital and gave such an insight into the pride 
and pathos of her race as has never before been given in this city. 

Judged both in an educational and musical way the recital 
was most satisfying. Cadman’s music is too well known to need 
comment. He ranks among the foremost composers of this coun- 
try today and the program offered last night showed the variety 
and thorough beauty of his talent. Time and again his In- 
dian songs have been given in Detroit, but never have they had 


such an exponent as the Princess Tsianina Redfeather. Hers is 
not just the appeal of an Indian girl singing the love songs and 
the plaints of her people. Her voice is beautiful in quality. 

Full and rich in tone, it responds to every sentiment, every feel- 
ing of the Indian. Simple gesture, natural and effective, and ex- 


pressive face that mirrored all the sentiment of the song and a 
command of her vocal art that made each note an appeal, all serve 
to portray everything that the Indian feels and means by his song. 
Her enunciation and phrasing were splendid.—The Detroit News. 
In South Bend, Ind., where Mr. Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina appeared on the night of March 31, their success 
was no less pronounced than in Detroit. There they were 
greeted by an audience that completely filled the largest 
theatre and the press comment was entirely enthusiastic. 
L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles, Cal, manager, who 
arranged several dates for them in his own State, writes: 
Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina not only gave a most attrac- 
tive program for our Philharmonic series, but for the schools, col- 
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“His reading was that of a master.’’--H, E. Krehbiel, in 
New York Tribune. 
‘An uncoramonly interesting and commendable recital.” 
W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 
“Something distinctly refreshing in the young artist's 
vigor and enthusiasm.’’—Max Smith, in New York Press. 
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> 
leges and clubs where they appeared. Indian Music-Talk was 
one of the most convincing things I have ever heard. . . . They 
should be heard in every musical center, large or small, in this 
country. 

Mrs. Henry Hulst, first vice-president of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, for whom Mr. Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina appeared in five concerts with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, gives this testimonial: 

The entertainment given by Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina 
was a great success, both in its artistic and educational qualities, 
The originality and delicacy of Mr. Cadman’s work and the beau- 
tiful human qualities of the Princess—her dignity and appeal—won 
both the enthusiastic personal liking of their audiences. 

Frederick Vance Evans, dean of Lawrence Conservatory 
of Music, Appleton, Wis., makes this statement: 

If I were to indulge in many superlatives regarding the recital 
of Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina, I would fall short of the 
high esteem which these artists are held in this community. 

The program so abounded with musical genius and authoritative in- 
struction that a detailed comment would be necessary to give a 
correct estimate of its effect. 





Sue Harvard’s Art According To 
Pittsburgh and Utica Papers. 


Miss Harvard, the soloist, rendered first in Agathe’s aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” and again in “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser.”” The merit of this young artist has had frequent previous 
demonstration, but never more effective demonstration than it had 
last night. Miss Harvard is artistic to her fingertips. She has no 
mannerisms but sings with that apparent absence of self conscious- 
ness and poetic thought to which she gives expression which are 
among the highest attributes of the cantatrice. Moreover she is 
endowed with a voice of charming quality. Of strain upon the vocal 
organs there is no sign. High notes, low notes and notes in the 
middle register are alike smooth as velvet and at the same time 
marked by an emotional warmth which appeals straight to the heart. 
Her success was tremendous.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 





« 

Sue Harvard has been truly called the Welsh Nightingale. She 
has a voice that at times resembles nothing so much as the clear, 
ringing notes of a bird as it pours out its happy heart in joyous 
song. Miss Harvard sings with wonderful beauty and power. Her 
voice rings true, clear and strong. There was no evidence of 
effort on her part in filling the big auditorium with the ringing, 
throbbing notes that will leave a sweet echo in the ears of her hear- 
ers for days to come. The opening number won the admiration and 
enthusiastic applause of her audience, an air that gave opportunity 
for dramatic rendering and display of brilliant technic. Miss Harvard 
sang it with easy grace, never hesitating, her perfect confidence giv- 
ing the audience a feeling that every new note would be true and 
full of beauty. 

The group of songs which followed had familiar numbers among 
them, but one felt that they had seldom been sung before with the 
interpretation and sweetness that Miss Harvard was able to give 
them. The third number, “Down in the Forest,’’ was given in a 
way that showed her perfect voice and breath control. With ex- 
quisite sweetness she held the final notes until one caught his breath 
in delight and waited with the unformed wish that the sweet music 
need never die away. ... 

The group of German songs were a test of Miss Harvard’s ability 
and she met the many requirements with poise and surety. The 
three closing numbers were distinctive. ‘Sonntag’ was given with 
beautiful smoothness and even flow of tone. The next number 
showed the perfect breath control and demonstrated that the soloist 
was a master of the technic of her art. The “Allelujah” number 
was deserving of the enthusiastic encore and Miss Harvard respond- 
ed with “My Laddie,” by Thayer. One who heard her will not 
wonder that she is advertised by the song, for she seems to know 
how to interpret it in the only way. 

The old Irish and English ballads had all the charm of the folk- 
songs.—Utica (N. Y.) Press. (Advertisement.) 





Yvonne de Treville to Exploit American Talent. 


Yvonne de Tréville, the American coloratura soprano, 
will be one of the features at the Ninth Biennial and Con- 
gress of American Music at Los Angeles, Cal., on June 
30. As every session of the big convention exploits Ameri- 
can creative talent, Miss de Tréville has wisely arranged 
the following interesting and highly representative pro- 





gram: 
DEE Avbd eed b¥ ad RRHES Obs Kee bhi eh one seeenes Stephen C. Foster 
DUE Fe acinteouc bea vad Soe cuaemeeey concep aekre Anna Craig Bates 
(Composed and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
a ES eee eres eee ee ee Frances Wyman 
(Composed and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
An Autumn Bacchanal........ccccccccesscs Lola Carrier Worrell 
RN a anaes oeck no 6b ec-cycbeabes sds ep a bees cate Harriet Ware 
De A OE 5c ve venscesveciassceede William H. Humiston 
I TAS 66 seis RG esos hed oRKneN ED Oe es Ethelbert Nevin 
ee ee OE SRE Oy oh 0.co 8a cees sve tposendead Ella May Smith 
NEE A ySiu-s vincent ceteweane os becsbe baboon Mary Carr Moore 
(Composed and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 
PNET = Sera Pikes enaree edadh cha canerecoe Walter Morse Rummell 
DE > ++kGheas aciee eeuuheSiegsbandewsieeedas soe Bradley Keeler 
MON ss 6ncas 8 anene cede Neds eee dance’ Arthur Nevin 
(Melody of Blackfoot Tribe.) 
PEE dS rdidenpns cuvetane seth cbtbrekubecusenret ease Marian Bauer 
UONED ccosSncdvdcsteesccesonadeg ees William Spencer Johnson 
OTT, PET ET COTE T ERE TCT Ee Tey nee James H. Rogers 
I ee PP PP Or eee P Charles Gilbert Spross 
TE Te Vikan berate Hho Oh eee a bas ved ee euweee A. Walter Kramer 
Dialer Ob: Wee Cb ck 5 55 sont sy visi nsoduacns veka Gertrude Ross 
Be ee Te Pe NN vaso ks oc ax cnckp dices Gena Branscombe 


(Composed and dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 





A Social Necessity. 


“Why is your daughter taking lessons on the viol‘n? 
Has she shown a special aptitude for the violin?” 

“No, but every girl has to take lessons on something, 
doesn’t she ?”—Newark, N. J., Star. 
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ALICE VERLET WINS 
MUSICAL VICTORIES IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


First American Tour. of Belgian Singer Brings Forth Plaudits 
for the Charming Coloratura Soprano. 





Alice Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano from the 
Paris Grand Opera, has just finished a tour of the United 
States and Canada, during which she has sung in many 
leading cities. Her New York recital at Carnegie Hall last 
March, her two Montreal appearances, her engagements 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and her concerts in Columbus, Hartford, 
Toronto, Hamilton, etc., were unquestionable musical vic- 
tories for the soprano, as the following notices show: 

“Mile, Verlet is a coloratura singer who takes rank with 
the best exponents of this style.’—Columbus Citizen, De- 
cember 5, 1914. 





“A voice that is well formed and elastic; a temperament 
that is refreshingly ingenuous and piquant, and a singing 
style that evidences her long and varied operatic expe- 
riences—these are her gifts.’—Columbus Despatch, Decem- 
ber 5, 1914. 





“Mlle. Verlet is the possessor of a high clear voice under 
admirable control and she made a tremendous impression.” 
—Hartford Courant, December 10, 1914. 





“Mile. Verlet is mistress of a very charming manner. 
Her French is delightful, her English piquant and fascinat- 
ing. She possesses a lyric voice of quality clear crystalline.” 
—Hartford Times, December 10, 1914. 





“She has an exquisite voice of wide range, which she 
displayed to a striking advantage Thursday night.”—St. 
Paul News, January 15, I915. 





“Alice Verlet, a delightful and gifted coloratura so- 
prano, gave her first New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. She disclosed a beautiful coloratura 
voice, over which she had excellent control. Her compass 
was broad, her taste and expression praiseworthy, her dic- 
tion excellent..—New York American, March 5, 1915. 





“Her singing was much liked by an audience that had 
evidently come prepared to enjoy all that should be offered 
and there was much applause that resulted in repeated 
repetition and encores.”"—New York Sun, March 5, 1915. 





“Beauty of tone, excellent diction, and a finished style 
characterized the singing of Mlle. Verlet, who reminded 
one strikingly at times of Marcella Sembrich.”—New York 
Press, March 5, 1915. 





“The singer sang with beautiful clear diction and her 
flexible voice showed a pleasing timbre.”—Brooklyn Eagle, 
March 5, I9QI5. 





“Mile. Verlet was in excellent voice and her numbers 
were very well liked by the large audience. There was 
much applause that resulted in frequent repetitions and en- 
cores.”—Brooklyn Citizen, March 5, 1915. 





“Mile. Verlet is a matured artist, who has had thorough 
training and is, as a consequence, very sure of herself. 
Her technic is excellent, her diction a delight and her style 
eminently finished. She sings with the ease of one whose 
voice is at instant command, without undue physical effort.” 
—New York World, March 5, 1915. 





“Mile. Verlet’s light and flexible voice was in good con- 
dition and sounded fresh and pure. There was a smooth- 
ness and deftness about her singing, as it was shown in 
some of the more florid numbers, that made for charm, and 
she Succeeded in conveying a sense of atmosphere, even 
in the large hall, to a marked degree. The singer pleased 
her audience greatly and several of her numbers were en- 
cored."—New York Times, March 5, 1915, 





“Her art was always sure. A French Tetrazzini.”-- 
New York Evening World, March 5, 1915. 





“Mile. Verlet’s voice is of beautiful texture and delight- 
ful to listen to."—New York Call, March 5, 1915. 





“Mile. Verlet won a deserved success and proved herself 
an efficient and well trained artist. She did not depend 
merely upon tricks of technic, but achieved many of her 
best effects in simpler songs of purely musical value.”— 
New York Mail, March 5, 1915. 





“Alice Verlet surprised her large audience with touches 
of exquisite French. Her velvety soprano recalled Calvé 
and her diction should make latter day Carmens sit at her 











feet. The house encored 
half her songs."—New 
York Evening Sun, March 
5, 1915. 


“Miss Verlet yesterday 
proved that her reputation 
as an artist is deserved. 
She sang not only with the 
ease and brilliance of a 
singer expert in the technic 
of her art, but with musical 
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feeling and musical intelli- 
gence. The classic pieces 
she sang in classic style, 
and particularly lovely, 


In Recital 1915-1916 





among the modern pieces, Res 
was Miss Verlet’s singing 
of ‘Le Mariage des Roses.’ 
Infectious was her humor 
in the little song by Vidal. 
Delightful was her appreci- 
ation of the various ele- 
ments in the ‘Concert a la 
cour.””—New York Globe, 
March 5, 1915. 





“Alice Verlet, the Bel- 
gian coloratura soprano, 
followed with a magnifi- 
cently sung aria, ‘Caro 
nome,’ from Verdi’s ‘Rigo- 
letto.” After the first few 
notes it was manifest that 
the laudatory notices that 
had heralded her appear- 
ance were more than justi- 
fied and she had to re- 
spond with an encore, a 
dainty little English song. 
Mlle. Verlet’s next group 





One of the sincerest and best endowed of the 
younger pianists—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune 








On a joint tour of about 180 

cities in 300 performances 
through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Russia, Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, in 1911 
and 1912, he played before the 
Imperial Court of Italy at the 
alace of Queen Margherita in 
Rune and was heard by the 
Swedish and Danish Courts in 
Stockholm and the Russian Em- 
press in St. Petersburg. He 
also played at numerous other 
courts of the German and Aus- 
trian Kingdom and Dukedoms. 




















consisted of Masse- 





net’s ‘Alleluia,’ from ‘Le 
Cid,’ a magnificent compo- 
sition, gloriously and ma- 
jestically sung; Debussy’s 
‘Mandoline,’ to which she 
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gave the necessary rollick- 








ing lilt; ‘Serenade Nea- 
politan,’ by Charles Pons, 
and Landon Ronald’s ‘Down in the Forest,’ likewise a gem. 
She had to respond with another encore, Pierné’s ‘Sere- 
nata,’ in which she again displayed every emotion and ex- 
pression demanded. Her last item was the ‘Waltz Song’ 
from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and another delightful 
French song. This Belgian singer is a consummate artist, 
with a perfect control of voice and capable of exhibiting 
every nuance of emotion called for by the variegated 
choice of compositions she essayed. The voice is bell-like 
in its clearness, velvety and luscious in its quality—and 
this is inherent throughout her extended range, from low- 
est to highest note above high C. She possesses the art 
of producing a ravishing diminuendo and a perfect legato, 
that ultimate desideratum in all musical art work. Her 
display of messa di voce in the highest ranges was delight- 
ful. Add to this that she displays a wonderful sense of 
the poetry in her temperamental shadings and gradations 
of the tone color, and all is said of this great artist.”— 
Montreal Daily Mail, January 25, 1915. 





“From the very commencement of her opening number, 
the ‘Caro Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ Mile. Verlet, the Belgian 
prima donna, quite justified the reputation that preceded 
her. Her voice, especially in its upper and middle regis- 
ters, is one of great warmth and beauty, while her colora- 
tura, for which she is renowned, is faultless.”"—Montreal 
Herald, January 25, 1915. 





Mlle. Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano, made a 
very favorable impression on the audience, her light voice 
being lively, brilliant and musical. Her execution of florid 
work, such as the ‘Cabaletta’ of ‘Fors e lui,’ was marked 
by clearness and flexibility and the tone was notable for 
transparency.”—Toronto Star, May 8, 1915. 





“Her voice has the fresh brilliance of youth. She sang 
a varicolored program of songs and arias with startling 
pyrotechnical ease and lovely lyric quality. Her anything 
above C in alt was as pure as the ‘horns of elfland faintly 
blowing.’ In the ‘Ah fors é lui,’ from ‘Traviata,’ she did 
cadenzas, trills and rubatos and portamentos and inverted 
chromatics enough to bother any brown thrush that ever 
warbled from a bough. But it was always lyric; not tra- 
peze word and vocal jugglery. The very gracious and 


amiable lady sang also a group of songs and a number of 
encores.—Toronto Courier, May 8, 1915. 

“Her voice has beauty, flexibility and freshness. Pri- 
marily a coloratura soprano, her production of head tones 
is admirable and has a warmth not usually associated with 
singers of her type. She sang Verdi's ‘Ah fors e lui’ with 
spontaneity and smoothness of phrasing and highly cap- 
tivating. Her rendering of the ‘Alleluia’ from Massenet’s 
‘Le Cid’ was replete with warmth, and she gave a beauti- 
ful and sympathetic interpretation of the unfailingly pop- 
ular Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria.’”—Toronto Saturday 
Night, May 8, 1915. 

“Alice Verlet has a beautiful bell-like voice and won a 
real triumph in ‘Ah fors e lui,’ from ‘Traviata.’ She was 
encored over and over again and was the recipient of 
many beautiful flowers.”"—-Toronto World, May 8, 1915. 


Irma Seydel Third Time with Southern Society. 


Irma Seydel, the young American violinist, received the 
following from Joseph Pache, conductor of the Oratorio 
Society of Baltimore, Md. : 





May 15, 1915. 
My Dear Miss Irnma—We all have fallen in love with yourself 
and your splendid artistry, and I hereby engage you as soloist for 
the Woman’s Philharmonic for the third time, the coming season. 
Any organization that fails to secure your services for their concert 

misses an attraction. With good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Josern Pacusz. 





South Dakota State Normal School Music. 


Among the commencement week musical events, June 6-9, 
of the Spearfish, S. D., State Normal School, were a band 
concert, the giving of Flotow’s opera “Martha” and a mis- 
cellaneous concert. The Choral Society, a women’s chorus, 
men’s chorus, orchestra and soloists participated in the 
various programs throughout the week. The opera, band 
and orchestra were conducted by Vaughan Dabney Cahill, 
director of the Conservatory of Music. 





Somebody proposes to have everybody in the United 
States sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” at noon next In- 
dependence Day. Better make it July 4, 19016, and give us 
all a chance to learn the words.—Newark, N. J., Star. 
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Lucy Gates Continues to Win. 


Apolline M. Blair, president of the Rubinstein Club, of 
Vashington, D. C., speaks in terms of highest praise re- 
garding the singing of Lucy Gates, soprano, who appeared 


as soloist before this organization on April 28. Here is 
the Washington Post’s expression of enjoyment for Miss 
Gates’ singing on this same occasion: 

“The occasion was made notable through the first pub- 


lic appearance in Washington of Lucy Gates, coloratura 
soprano. Miss Gates is a young American, with a lyric 
voice of limpid quality and extraordinary range. The ease 


of her coloratura Work in some of the solo numbers, espe- 
cially in the ‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakme’ and ‘Echo Song’ by 


Eckert, displayed her consummate art, and after a storm of 
applause following the latter number, she repeated it, and 
on second recall gave with tender charm ‘My Laddie,’ by 
Chayer, She sang also ‘Come, My Beloved,’ by Handel; 


‘Spring,’ by Henschel; encore, ‘From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,’ by Cadman; ‘In the Woods’ by MacDowell, 
and with the Rubinstein Club, ‘Hymn to the Sun’ by Mo- 
zart.” 

On April 21, Miss Gates sang the title role in Harriet 
Ware's “Undine,” which was given at Newark, N., J., her 
excellent delineation of this character calling forth these 
paragraphs in the Newark Evening News: 

‘*‘Undine’ is not a work that can be easily sung. The 
title role is a trying one for a soprano whose voice does 
not range to altitudinous heights, Fortunately for the com- 
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poser and the audience last night Miss Gates is a coloratura 
singer, who can produce high B flats and C naturals with- 
out much effort and with no impairment of the naturally 
pleasing quality of her tones. Being an operatic artist and 
accustomed to sing from memory, Miss Gates had made 
herself so familiar with the cantata that she was unham- 
pered in her performance by any necessity for using the 
printed page. She sang with the freedom, authority and 
ease of one letter perfect in the role. Her bright, pure and 
admirably managed tones, coupled with her ability to merge 
her identity into that of the character assumed, and to 
express the emotions animating it by significant and just 
phrasing, made her performance one of the most eloquent 
and satisfying given by a singer in oratorio or cantata here 
within the last dozen years. 

“Besides assisting in the cantata, Miss Gates sang Eck- 
ert’s famous ‘Echo Song,’ which had not been heard in our 
concert rooms for over a score of years until she revived it 
after her return from Germany last fall. It is well suited 
to the display of her equipment for florid song and the 
‘echo’ effects she so skilfully produced so pleased her hear- 
ers that she repeated the performance in deference to the 
applause.” 

Miss Gates, who recently closed her season and is at pres- 
ent in the West, sang at Waterbury, Conn., on May 11, the 
Waterbury Republican of May 12 printing the following 
appreciation: 

“The sterling feature of the evening was the singing of 
the soloist, Lucy Gates, Miss Gates’ interpretation of her 
numbers was most pleasing. .The rendition of the aria, ‘In- 
dian Bell Song’ aroused the audience to prolonged applause. 
Miss Gates has an unaffected, appealing personality, which 
even to the music lover heightened the effect of her art.” 





Cellist Aids British Wounded. 


Despite her preparation for next season’s tour under the 
direction of the Booking and Promoting Corporation of 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Beatrice Harrison, the young 
English cellist, is finding a great deal of time to minister to 
the wants of the wounded soldiers in London hospitals and 
the environs. 

Miss Harrison is the daughter of the late Colonel J. H. 
C. Harrison, of the Royal Engineers, stationed in the 
Northwestern Province of India, and when the war broke 
out, accustomed as she was to the soldiery from early 
childhood, she had firm intentions of going to the Continent 





. and playing in the field hospitals behind the firing lines. 


But the British war departmeft was evidently not in har- 
mony with her plans, for permission was refused her be- 
cause she was a woman, ; 

Not to be thwarted in her plan to do something where 
she could, she obtained permission from the war depart- 
ment to visit the wounded soldiers in the hospitals, and 
here she spends much time. 





“Song Without Words” by Howard B. Keehn. 


Howard B. Keehn has recently composed and published 
a “Song Without Words” for piano, which is written in 
the semi-classical, semi-romantic style chosen by Mendels- 
sohn for his famous “Songs Without Words.” The new 
piece is written in good, four part writing, and it would 
be admirable as a string quartet. Good melody with cor- 
rect harmonic part writing make this composition full of 
interest. It is published by Harry H. Bellman, of Reading, 
Pa, 





Frank La Forge to Teach This Summer. 


An unusual opportunity is offered the student who is 
desirous of coaching or studying with Frank La Forge, the 
gifted composer-pianist. Mr. La Forge has decided to 
spend his time during the summer in coaching and teach- 
ing, and for that purpose he may be found at the Broad- 
way Studios, in the Metropolitan Opera House building, 
1425 Broadway, New York. As accompanist, composer and 
pianist; Mr, La Forge is a prominent figure in the musical 
life of America, and doubtless many will be delighted to 
avail themselves of the benefit to be derived from study 
with so gifted a teacher, 








Waldorf-Astoria Roof Concerts. 


Joseph Knecht, conductor of the Waldorf-Astoria or- 
chestra, began the summer evening concerts on the Wal- 
dorf roof on Monday evening of this week. This is the 
fifth season of Mr. Knecht’s activities at this famous New 
York hotel. It is the intention of Mr. Knecht to give 
a series of afternoon orchestral concerts in the grand ball 
room next winter, 








May Peterson to Sing in Springfield. 


At the dedication of the municipal organ in Springfield, 
Mass., May Peterson, soprano of the Opera Comique of 
Paris, has been invited to be the chief vocalist of the occa- 
sion, 
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Leo Braun Conducts Opera Again. 


Leo Braun, who has for the last three years devoted his 
time solely to teaching of voice and repertoire, has again 
shown his versatility as conductor. The Van den Berg- 
Conger Opera Company secured Mr. Braun.as musical di- 
rector, and under his able guidance the operettas, “Mikado,” 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” “Erminie” and “The Choco- 
late Soldier” were produced. 

Mr. Braun deserves sole credit for the musical produc- 
tion. His magnetism as a leader was evident throughout 
the performances, and he obtained results unusual to gen- 
eral stock company performances, The manner in which 
Mr. Braun succeeds in controlling soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra has made the performances worthy of much praise. 

Of the principals who took part in the “Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” Dorothy Maynard deserves particular mention. Miss 
Maynard possesses a beautiful singing and speaking voice, 
and her rendition of the part of Nadina revealed an abun- 
dance of dramatic power, sympathy and warmth. Other 
members of the cast who made favorable impressions were 
Greta Risley, who took the part of the mother; Carrie 





LEO BRAUN, 


Reynolds as Marcia, Charles H. Bowers, Louis Cassavant, 
John R. Phillips, and Arthur Cunningham. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Braun’s last engagement 
as conductor was under the management of Henry W. 
Savage. 





Elsa Lyon “Surprises’”’ Mt. Vernon. 





Elsa Lyon, dramatic mezzo soprano, recently sang be- 
fore an appreciative audience of music lovers at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. This marked Miss Lyon’s third appearance 
there in ten years, her first appearance being as a young 
girl, and her second about three years ago. The Mt. Ver- 
non Daily Banner remarks the great improvement in her 
voice between these intervals and comments upon her re- 
cent performance thus: 

“It was freely thought and expressed that the hard 
and severe grand opera training and experience abroad 
would have removed the childlike sweetness of tone from 
Miss Lyon’s -voice. 

“The program had no more than started than the audi- 
tors realized with satisfying surprise that this sweetness 
had not only been retained by Miss Lyon, but that it had 
also become more fully developed and accentuated, despite 
the grueling strain of grand opera. And yet, there was a 
change. <A great broadness and depth of tone and feeling 
was distinctly noticeable, and pleased beyond measure. 
The remarkable voice seemed to have ascended into its 
own and shaken off the slight imperfections of youth and 
inexperience. 

“In Lieder work, Miss Lyon seemed beyond criticism. 

An extreme generosity in the matter of encores en- 
deared Miss Lyon to her audience, cementing more firmly 
the cordial spirit obtaining between music folk of this city 
and Miss Lyon.” 





Rachel Kinsolving, of Evanston, Ill, the local impresaria, 
is spending a few days in New York on business. 
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Evelyn Stary Will Summer in Nova Scotia. 


Evelyn Starr, the young violinist from Nova Scotia, 
illed at the Musica, Courter office last week en route 
» her “summer relaxation” at her home in Wolfville, near 
Halifax 

Vivacious and optimistic, the young girl expressed herself 

absolutely contented with the good things the season 
ust closing had brought to her, both professionally and 
socially 

‘Yes, this is my first season in New York, and I am 
’ she replied to 
And continuing: “My many private 


so happy at the friends I have made here,’ 
the writer’s query 
engagements have introduced me to a large number of very 
charming and interesting people. 

“And now I am going home to rest—that is to relax. 
[ shall play, that is practise, out of doors under the trees, 
as I feel like it—and perhaps sometimes when I do not. 
But I shall keep out of doors, boating, shooting (Miss Starr 
is not a particle belligerent), playing tennis, swimming—all 
those summer sports appeal to me.” 

The so-many-hours-a-day of regular practice are not 
Miss Starr’s method, for as she said: 

“Regular practice hours are not a habit with me. I be- 
lieve [ quite approve of what your American college stu- 
dent calls “cram.” It quite suits me to work up on short 
notice a concerto for an engagement, which has come very 
unexpectedly, It is so much more interesting than follow- 
ing a regular routine. But this ‘working up’ means of 
course that the work in nearly every instance has been 
studied thoroughly previously. 

“T shall work up new concertos this summer. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate for me that I memorize and learn 
quickly.” 

One program Miss Starr was to give on short notice 
called for the Mendelssohn concerto. This she worked up 
in a few hours and played with success, 

It will be recalled that Miss Starr created a very favor- 
able impression at the Aeolian Hall, New York, recital in 
the early fall. On one occasion when she played before 
the New York Mozart Society at a regular musicale at the 
Hotel Astor, Mrs, Noble MacConnell, the president of the 
society, commended particularly the young violinist before 
the big assemblage of ladies, not only for her violinistic 
gifts, but for her winning personality. 

Miss Starr played with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conductor, at the “Quaker City” Academy 
of Music, recently, and her playing created such a favor- 
able impression that a return date has been arranged al- 
ready 

Decidedly progressive as a musician, Miss Starr is a 
none the less well versed young woman along other lines. 
She is conversant with languages and other arts. And 
she has ideas on tlhe topics of the day which are her very 


own. Her many-sidedness makes her an altogether attrac- 
tive young woman to know, apart from her exceptional 
musical equipment 

Miss Starr expects to return to the metropolis in the 


early fall, as many engagements already are pending for 
next season 


Alfred G. Robyn to Be Rialto Theatre Organist. 


5. L. Rothapfel, managing director of the new Rialto 

heatre at Forty-second street and Broadway, New York, 
has announced that he has placed under contract as or- 
ganist for the new theatre, Alfred G. Robyn, the well 
known composer and director. 

Through his musical compositions and his direction of 
many symphony societies, Mr. Robyn is probably one of 
the best known organists in America. For many years he 
was director of the Apollo Club, Amphion Club and the 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis. He came East five 
years ago to become organist of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn. This post he held 
for two years, and he is at present organist of St. An- 
rews Episcopal Church, New York. As a concert or- 
ganist, Mr. Robyn has been one of the features of artistic 
life in America. 

He is the composer of the comic operas, “The Yankee 
Princess Beggar” and “Ja- 


” 


Consul,” “Yankee Tourist, 
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cinta,” written for Henry Savage; for Sam Bernard, “All 
for the Ladies,” and for Kitty Gordon, “Pretty Mrs. 
Smith.” His songs have had wide fame, principally “An- 
swer” and “You,” while his piano compositions comprise 
the well known “Manzanilla,” concerto in C minor, quin- 
tet in G minor, four impromptus, op. 38, “Menuetto,” 
“Chansonette” and many others. His “Storm at Sea,” 
composed for grand organ, is a well known characteristic 
piece. Lately Mr. Robyn composed the music for the 
Lambs’ Gambol at the Century Opera House. 

He is at present directing his own school of music at 
23 West Forty-second street, New York. 

Specifications for the orchestral organ are now being 
made under the direction of Mr. Rothapfel and Mr. Robyn, 
the latter being conversant with great church organs, not- 
ably the Stewart Memorial Organ at Garden City and 
the enormous organ in the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. 





Francis Rogers’ Summer Plans. 





Francis Rogers brought his long concert season to close 
with two school concerts: Farmington, Conn., June 5, and 
the Roxbury Latin School at Symphony Hall, Boston, June 
11. He discontinued his singing class on Monday, June 14, 
and about June 20, he will go to Launderstown, R. LI, 
where he and Mrs. Rogers have taken a cottage for the 
summer. Except for a few concerts at Newport and along 
the Maine coast, and for work with one or two advanced 
pupils, who will follow him to the seashore, he will devote 
the summer to recreation and out-of-door life. 

Mr. Rogers’ concert work, under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, will be resumed about the middle of 
September, at which time his various classes will be reor- 
ganized. 


A Yon Pupil Scores. 


Calista Rogers, a soprano artist-pupil of S. Constantino 
Yon, scored an instantaneous success at a concert given 
by the Choral Society of Canton, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, April 28. The Canton Journal referred as follows 
to Miss Rogers’ singing: “Miss Rogers is an artist of great 
promise, and her beautiful clear, sweet voice and charming 
manner won the hearts of all present. We can but predict 
a brilliant future for her.” 


On Friday evening, May 28, Miss Rogers sang at a con- . 


cert in Newburyport, Mass., where she again charmed the 
audience by her artistic rendition of “The Blackbird,” Quil- 
ter; “Her Rose,” Coombs; “Spring,” Henschel; “Waldein- 
samkeit,” Reger; aria from “Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; 
Page’s song from “The Huguenots,” Meyerbeer, and an aria 
from Mozart’s “Il re Pastore,” with violin obligato. 

The audience bestowed liberal and well deserved applause 
upon the singer, and insisted on an encore to which Miss 
Rogers responded. 





Kunwald in the Adirondacks. 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will spend the summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he and Mrs. Kunwald have leased a pic- 
turesque cottage. 








Short? 
An organ grinder on his way 
Swallowed the cent he got to play. 
When he added his accounts he was in doubt, 
For he was a penny in and he was a penny out. 
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To the student who takes a lively interest in athletics, = mis PeNDLi 
Westminster College, which is situated at New Wilming- Pianist a Basso-Cantante wichita YOR ANSAS 


ton, Pa., will present a strong appeal. While sport does 
not take precedence over study, athletic diversions of all 
sorts are one of the vital factors in the college Tife at 
Westminster, sufficient attention being givenit to insure the 
best physical development and thus aid the mental develop- 
ment. During the past five years the standard has been 
considerably raised, due possibly to the personal efforts of 
the faculty chairman of the athletic committee, William 
Wilson Campbell, who is also director of the department 
of music at the college. Director Campbell is one of the 
few musicians who is thoroughly conversant with athletic 
sports of all kinds. When in Texas at the head of the 
music department of Trinity University, Mr. Campbell 
was secretary and treasurer, and later president of the 
Southwestern Athletic Association, comprising all the large 
colleges and universities in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri, 

Westminster holds the championship in football of the 
secondary colleges in Western Pennsylvania, as may be 
seen from page 237 of Spalding’s Official Footbali Guide, 
1914. It is also the only secondary college in western Penn- 
sylvania that is on the schedule of all the large colleges in 
this locality. Annually it competes with such schools as 
Penn State, University of Pittsburgh, Washington and Jef- 
ferson, etc. With the exception of the contests be- 
tween the schools above named, a game played with West- 
minster draws the largest audience of football enthusiasts. 
Westminster is also very proud of the fact that it was the 
only school, with the exception of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, that scored against Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege during the season a year ago. It was in that same 
season that Washington and Jefferson played Yale an o—o 
game. These significant facts speak for themselves. 

In the matter of baseball and track athletics, Westmin- 
ster ranks high also and in these forms of sport she has 
developed many star players whose prowess on the dia- 
mond and track have added new laurels to her wreath of 
athletic fame. 





A Popular Pittsburgh Soprano. 


May Marshall Cobb, the popular Pittsburgh soprano, has 
been continually in demand during the past winter, her 
lovely voice and delightful personality making her a gen- 
eral favorite with the musical public. She sang at a cele- 
bration held by Clan MacDonald in honor of Bobbie Burns 
at McKeesport, Pa., where in addition to her solo numbers 
she sang a duet with James Singer, baritone, which was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Among her other appearances may be mentioned engage- 
ments at Butler, Pa., and Wooster, Ohio, “The Messiah” 
being given at the latter city. Press notices from these 
cities herewith follow: 

“May Marshall Cobb was the soprano, and her work was 
pleasing, especially in some of the Scottish folksongs.”— 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News. 





“May Marshall Cobb, the soprano, captivated her audi- 
ence with her artistic presentation of the aria, ‘La Perle 
du Bresil.’ Her voice has a remarkable range and the 
texture, tone quality and expression which form the hall- 
mark of a true artist. Miss Cobb gave as an encore to 
her first selection ‘The Birthday’ (Woodman), which she 
sang in a very pleasing way.”—Butler (Pa.) Daily Eagle. 


“The soloists were all from Pittsburgh, two of whom, 
Mrs. Steele, contralto, and Mr. Myers, basso, are new to 
Wooster, but their singing Tuesday evening bespeaks for 
them return engagements. Both possess rich voices, excel- 
lently suited to oratorio work, and which they used to fine 
advantage. This is Mrs. Cobb’s second appearance here 
and we trust it will not be her last. She has a lovely 
soprano voice and sings with assurance and poise. Mr. 
Earnest, the tenor, is a Wooster favorite and always de- 
lights us. He adheres to the traditional interpretations in 
this work and his singing last night seemed to outclass all 
ooh sang records here.”—Wooster (Ohio) Daily Re- 
publican, 





Rose Fusarini a Greco Pupil. 





Rose Fusarini, a young dramatic soprano, who has 
studied three seasons with Filoteo Greco, New York, re- 
cently sang for a private audience the scene and aria from 
“Ruy Blas,” a little known opera by Marechetti. This is 
beautiful music, requiring intensity of feeling and accurate 
interpretation, The way Sefiora Fusarini met these re- 
quirements showed her to be an excellent artist. Her high 
B flat was Particularly ringing. Other arias, including 
those from “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” are in her repertoire. 
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Albert Spalding, Violinist-Composer. 
Finding that his Italian manager, who had booked a 
tour for him in South America, had been called to the 
front and that his proposed tour in Norway is now prac- 
tically out of the question, Albert Spalding, the American 
violinist, is putting in some busy days at his summer home 
in Monmouth Beach, N. J. He is spending most of his 

time writing compositions for the piano and violin. 
Last winter he brought out a new composition, based 
upon plantation melodies and colored folksongs, which he 


called “Alabama.” Mr. Spalding had written the compo- * 


sition during one of his European tours and found—much 
to his surprise—that music lovers on the other side of 
the Atlantic showed a great liking for it. When he intro- 
duced it to New Yorkers they, too, immediately greeted 
the little novelty with such enthusiasm that it had to be 
repeated several times. As an example of the delight 
musicians took in the new work, Mr. Zimbalist requested 
that Mr. Spalding let him play it at one of his Sunday 
night concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House. This 
was done. From now on it will be included in the young 
Russian’s repertoire. 

Since that time Mr. Spalding has composed a new so- 
nata, which has four movements. Those who have heard 
the first two movements of the new composition claim it 
to be a masterly piece, and should place the young Amer- 
ican high up among modern composers. The work is said 
to be somewhat of a novelty, and is most original. It is 
expected that Mr. Spalding will introduce it some time 
next season, as he will be heard in New York no less than 
four times. 

Mr. Spalding has planned a strenuous season. He will 
go to the Pacific Coast in December and will not return 
until late in January. He will then make a big tour of 
the South, making all the principal cities as well as most 
of the college towns. On his Southern tour he has planned 
to introduce a new group of numbers based upon planta- 
tion and darky melodies. All of the numbers are to be 
his own composition. 





Belle Gottschalk Sings for Jersey City Musicians. 


Despite a late arrival in the United States, Belle Gott- 
schalk, soprano, has enjoyed a busy season. In addition to 
a New York recital during the winter, she sang at many 








BELLE GOTTSCHALK AND ALFREDA BEATTY, LYRIC 
SOPRANOS, HAVING A CUP OF TEA. 


concerts in various sections of the country. Recently she 
was a soloist at the recital given by pupils of Belle Bolt- 
wood in Jersey City. There was a large audience and 
Miss Gottschalk was received with great enthusiasm. 





Schelling’s Orchestral Engagements. 


The first coast-to-coast tour of Ernest Schelling, the 
pianist, will include many appearances with the leading 
symphony orchestras of the country, With Josef Stransky 
and the New York Philharmonic Society, Schelling is to 
play not only in New York, but on three separate touts 
which will take the orchestra and the pianist as far west 
as Detroit. As soloist with the Boston Symphony, Schell- 
ing will confine his playing to the East, appearing with 
Dr. Karl Muck and his men at Boston, Providence, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
With the Philadelphia Orchestra and Leopold Stokowski 
he is booked to play in Philadelphia. Under the baton 


. of Frederick Stock he will play with the Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra in Chicago, and under Professor Parker: 
with the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 

Schelling is under the personal management of Maxi- 
milian Elser, Jr., of the Booking and Promoting Corpora- 
tion, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


David Hochstein at Rochester. 


David Hochstein gave what the Rochester Union and 
Advertiser termed a “brilliant recital” at the Valley Club, 
of Rochester, on June 3. Leila Livingstone Morse was the 
vocalist, while John A. Warner played the accompaniment. 
The entertainment was in the interest of women’s suffrage 
and much money was collected for the “cause” through the 
concert. 

“The program was a rarely beautiful one, artistically ac- 
complished,” says the same paper. 
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Yvonne de Treville Will 
Sing American Program. 
Yvonne de Tréville is giving the only complete recital 
at the biennial meeting of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, at Los Angeles, June 30. Representative musi- 
cians from many states are to be included on her list of 
eighteen composers: New York—Spross, Peyser and Kra- 
mer; Massachusetts—Chadwick and Hadley; Pennsylvania 
—Foster and Nevin; Ohio—Ella May Smith and Rogers; 
lowa—Frances Wyman; Il!linois—Johnson and Humiston; 
Wisconsin—Harriet Ware; Oregon—Marion Bauer; Cal- 
ifornia—Gertrude Ross; Washington—Mary Carr Moore; 
Texas—Anna Craig Bates, and from Canada Gena Brans- 
combe. 
From among these several have devoted songs to Mlle. 
de Tréville; for example, “Spring,” by Frances Wyman; 
“September,” Mary Carr Moore; “If You E’er Have 
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Seen,” Gena Branscombe, and “Light,” by Anna Craig 
Bates. 

In the Detroit Saturday Night, “Art at Its Best” is dis- 
cussed somewhat at length, with a de Tréville costume re- 
cital as its inspiration, as follows: 

“The De Tréville Costume Recital, presented by the Alli- 
ance Francaise as its closing function of the season, was 
in every respect a brilliant success. Arcadia justified its 
name, under the artistic scheme of stage and house decora- 
tion devised by Messrs. White and Gingras, the president 
and secretary of the society. No more appropriate setting 
could frame the music of three centuries than a dainty 
garden, for Nature, under all disguises, and at all times, 
remains her true self. The scheme cf boxes gave a draw- 
ing room effect to the auditorium which did full justice 
to their distinguished occupants. 

“Such was the inspiring scene which greeted the great 
singer on her appearance in the court dress of the reign 
of Louis XIV, and in response, she gave freely of her per- 
fect art, every number on the program being flawlessly 
executed and interpreted. 

“America does not yet quite understand that a Guest 
Grand Opera Prima Donna has attained the maximum of 
fame and financial reward in the countries of the old 
world. This rare rank was accorded Yvonne de Tréville 
after a few seasons abroad, and for the five years pre- 
ceding her return to America she went from one court 
center to another in fourteen different countries, singing 
in the language of each. We, as yet, are young and im- 
inature in the operatic field, but we shall arrive in time, 
and then realize the true meaning of the guest title. 

“In Europe, art is the prime necessity, and one must 
stand or fall by its mastery. In America the artist ap- 
peals, and press agent is gospel. All this must precede the 
widespread, deeply rooted, genuine musical knowledge and 
tradition which we speak of as ‘European atmosphere.’ 

“The coloratura voice, which places Patti, Sembrich, 
Melba, and De Tréville where they rank, is the result of 
long and correct and consecrated study. It must be care- 
fully conserved, and, what is more, it endures longer, and 
contains within itself, as time passes, greater powers of 
color and interpretation than any other tone production. 
It is high priced, necessarily, for its cost is enormous to 
its possessor. It is the only vocal organ which never of- 
fends the ear, when perfectly mastered. 

One of the most charming features of the program was 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song, ‘Thistledown,” which 
showed this young composer master of the style of Ros- 
sini and the great Italian writers, and capable of modern- 
izing it while preserving its most exquisite effects. De 
Tréville’s interpretation of the aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise” was absolutely in accord with the intention of 
the composer, containing the deep and dreamy significance 
he has allied with a certain degree of brilliancy. The stage 
presence and beauty of the singer gratify the eye, as her 
exquisite voice does the ear, and help_to enhance the un- 
usual pleasure she gives her audiences. Florence McMil- 
lan, the New York accompanist, proved fully equal to the 
wide and difficult range of compositions this program em- 
braces, and fulfiiied her reputation as one of New York’s 
best accompanists. 

“De Treville has many friends and admirers in Detroit, 
and their floral offerings together with those of the society 
constantly enhanced the beautiful effect of the stage. No 
more wonderful close for a season which has given us 
many notable singers could have been devised than that 
of Tuesday evening, nor could the Alliance Francaise 
have employed a better method of showing Detroit all 
that it means artistically and intellectually to this com- 
munity.” 





Olive Kline’s Tour. 





Olive Kline, soprano, recently completed a most success- 
ful concert tour with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and various musicians throughout the West. Miss Kline 
was heard as soloist at the spring music festivals at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Oberlin, Ohio, Ann Arbor, Mich., Buffalo, 
N. Y., as well as festivals in Iowa and Illinois, The Omaha 
World-Herald in speaking of her singing there remarked: 

“Olive Kline, soprano, an artist new to our city, must 
have been gratified with the complete success of her first 
appearance. She is the possessor of a voice of rare pur- 
ity, a true coloratura, so velvety and so fresh that the 
tone is sheer delight to the ear. Besides this unusual gift 
Miss Kline knows how to sing and proved it by the ab- 
solute ease with which she negotiated the different vo- 
calises of the aria, ‘Shadow Song,’ from ‘Dinorah,’ where 
Meyerbeer accumulated all the adornments known to the 
Italian school. An ovation was given Miss Kline at the 
close of this number, which had to be followed by a double 
encore, the first ‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,’ by Mozart, 
followed by ‘Sylvelin,’ by Sinding.” 





All the instruments are in the bandstand except the 
horn—that’s on a “toot.” 
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It’s a long, long way to grand opera hereabouts. 
— 


Clergymen who oppose Sunday concerts cannot 
care much for them on week days either. 


nee 


The composers are beginning to look with envy 
upon President Wilson as the most widely adver- 
tised writer of notes. 


——_>———_ 


Theodore Spiering, the violinist, has been en- 
geged by R. E. Johnston, the manager, for an Amer- 
ican concert tour next season. 


omnes arate 


The city of Los Angeles has given $1,000 toward 
the $10,000 prize awarded by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs to the opera “Fairyland.” 

scseninsellpietas 

Without any reflection on musical institutes of 
any kind, it may be said truthfully that a student’s 
real studies begin after he leaves the conservatory. 

ee aes es arene 


We have found out the reason why no one writes 
comic opera nowadays as good as “The Mikado.” 
The composers and librettists could do it if they 
wished, but they don’t wish to do it. 

———<-—- —— 

There were many catastrophes in grand opera in 
America last winter, but we had also one piece of 
rare good luck. There was no production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” at the Metropolitan. 

Re” nee oe 

“Until the subsidized press is broken to pieces,” 
exclaims Owen Wister, the author, speaking of the 
American daily press, “and the genteel critic gath- 
ers heart, not only to brand the bad but to report 
and celebrate the good, I doubt if there will exist 
any word too contemptuous for American criti- 


cism.” 
eee wen eee 


According to report, “Emperor William has issued 
a request to all German opera houses not to produce 
works by living Italian composers.” While it is 
probable that the German opera houses will take 
such measures, it does not seem at all likely that Em- 
peror William had anything to do with influencing 


the step. 
a an 


A new direction of daily newspaper activity in 
music is represented by the effort of the Philadel- 
phia Press to establish a Musical Registration 
Bureau, which “will charge no fees, guarantee no 
results, but simply undertakes to act as intermediary 
between local musicians and the public.” The Press 
agrees to furnish on request a list of individuals or 
organizations open for engagements in the particular 
field required. Does a church need a new chorister ? 
The Press will be able to furnish a list from which 
one may be selected. Does a society need an or- 
chestra for any occasion? The Press will have a list 
of orchestras on hand. Does a hostess need a soloist 
for an entertainment? The Press knows many to 
choose from. Are the services of a music teacher 
required? The Press has full information on file. 
And, by the way, the Musrcat Courier representa- 
tive in Philadelphia has been furnishing the same 
kind of information for years when it has not been 
contained in the advertising columns of this paper. 
However, every little help in the endeavor to secure 
engagements should be heartily welcome to the 
Philadelphia musicians, and the Press is to be com- 
mended for its enterprise quite apart from whether 
or not the business manager of that sheet expects 
the new department to result in increased musical 
advertising. Daily newspapers are poor mediums 
for musicians to advertise in, especially as it is un- 
likely that anyone who desires the services of 
players, singers or orchestras would telephone to a 








daily for such information. Inquiries of that sort 
generally are made of managers or more often the 
inquirers glean what they wish from the columns 
of the Musicat. Courier. 


ites tesioniece 


Plato said: “Music is the essence of order and 
rightly pursued, leads to all that is good, just and 
beautiful.” Schonberg and Stravinsky are good and 
just, no doubt, but—finish the paragraph yourself. 


acetate 

Several of the European artists sojourning in this 
country owing to the war, who have been living in 
the mountains and at the seashore for the past few 
weeks, have declared themselves enamored of 
American country life in the summer and state their 
intention of acquiring rural homes here and in the 
future spending at least a part of the warm season 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


ee na 
From Paris came the news several weeks ago that 
Isadora Duncan considered artistic existence no 
longer possible in France owing to the war, but re- 
garded Italy as the ideal place to live. Since then 
the Sunny Peninsula, too, has taken up arms. As 
America was too barbaric to suit Miss Duncan, and 
no neutral country just now is safe from the shadow 
of war, it is difficult to conjecture where the dancer 
will wander next in search of artistic existence. 
sapere 


At the latest Board of Estimate meeting it was 
decided not to increase this year’s appropriation of 
$51,537 for music in New York parks and on the 
piers. Mayor Mitchel said: “This is a lean year 
for concerts as well as other things. We must carry 
an enormous burden, not of our own making, next 
year. We can’t afford to increase anywhere except 
where there is a living necessity. I would not vote 
to increase this music appropriation now, nor would 
I vote to decrease it.” 

ccneeesininindll eects ° 

A correspondent writes: “Much ado has been 
made in a part of the press about Ignace Paderews- 
ki’s mission in America, to raise money for the 
needy Poles made destitute by the war. In some 
papers I have even read about the ‘destruction of 
Paderewski’s magnificent home.’ Why all this bosh? 
Paderewski’s very magnificent home is in Morges 
(near Geneva), Switzerland, in a neutral country 
and far removed from the war-zone. Furthermore, 
some of the editors who write so feelingly about 
Paderewski’s ‘mission’ in America may not know 
that while he is pleading tearfully for the starving 
Poles, he is living in a luxurious suite at the Hotel 
Gotham on Fifth avenue, attending the theatres and 
private dinners and parties, and otherwise having 
what is commonly known as a ‘bully time’ (excuses 
to Roosevelt). Don’t you think that the musical 
world should know all this?” We do not think that 
the matter at all concerns the musical world. The 
musical world is interested in Paderewski as a pian- 
ist and at the piano, and does not care particularly 
about his political, military or eleemosynary activities 
here or elsewhere. Furthermore, there is nothing 
inconsistent about Paderewski’s pleading for poor 
Poles and asking for money to support them and at 
the same time occupying apartments at an expensive 
hotel. Paderewski is not seeking funds for himself 
and has not complained about his own circumstances. 
We see no fault in his enjoying his visit to New 
York, where he doubtless has many friends. It must 
be a great relief to him, coming from a war ridden 
atmosphere where sadness and misery were rife and 
weighed especially heavily on imaginative nature, 
to find here an utter absence of national mourning, 
pessimism and tragic depression. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that, although he declared he 
could not play while the war lasts, Paderewski may 
be heard in public next season on tour in this coun- 
try, not as a lecturer on Poland, but as a pianist. 
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A NEW SAINT-SAENS LECTURE ON MUSIC. 


Translated from Le Franco-Californien. 











Camille Saint-Saéns, one of the representatives 
of the French Government at the Panama Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, sent the MusicaL CourRIER 
the following article in the form of a speech de- 
livered in French and printed in Le Franco-Cali- 
fornien. 

We have translated it and the additional foot- 
notes for the MusicaL Courier as literally as we 
could make the French and English idioms agree. 

“L’exécution de la musique et principalement de 
la musique ancienne” is the headline given the ar- 
ticle in the Californian French newspaper : 

“Until the thirteenth century musical notation 
was an unreadable jargon. It was then that plain 
chant with its square and lozenge shaped notes ap- 
peared. Graduals and introits were not yet 
measured, but the songs of the trouveres seem to 
have had a tertiary measure with accents on the 
weak beats. But the supposition that the tertiary 
measure was exclusively employed is probably er- 
roneous. Saint Isidore, in his treatise on music, 
studies all the voices and recommends high, sweet 
and clear voices for the execution of neumes, in- 
troits, graduals and offertories. In our interpreta- 
tion of plain chant we do exactly the opposite in that 
we employ low and heavy voices instead of light 
tenors. 

“When an attempt was made last century to re- 
store plain chant in its primitive purety unsurmount- 
able obstacles were encountered in the prodigious 
prolixity of long series of notes repeating indefinite- 
ly the same forms. But on comparing Saint Isi- 
dore’s directions with the oriental origins of the 
Christian religion it was surmised that these long 
series of notes were vocalises analagous to the 
muezzias of the east. 

“It was during the:thirteenth century that the 
laws of music began to be elaborated, though this 
evolution toward our modern tonality did not en- 
tirely free the art from the ancient modes. 

“The school of Palestrina, it is true, still em- 
ployed only perfect chords, which almost entirely 
prohibited any expression except traces of that one 
found in Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ This hieratic 
music, into which it would be chimerical to inject 
modern expression, flourished contemporaneously 
in France, Flanders, Spain and Italy, enjoying the 
favor of Pope Marcel, who recognized Palestrina’s 
merit in avoiding the regrettable adaptations of 
popular songs. The beauty of Palestrina’s music 
is especially noticeable when compared with four- 
teenth and fifteenth century music, while the laws 
of harmony, unknown to the middle ages, were 
being established. 

“Strangely enough, they began by singing in two 
parts at a fifth or a fourth, instead of at a third or 
a sixth apart, as seems more natural to us. When 
they tried to sing in three or four parts they were 
helpless, and for some time they wrote veritable 
cacophony, which they called diaphony. Thus, little 
by little, laws were established—not arbitrary rules, 
but precepts resulting from long experience, and 
during the entire sixteenth century much admirable 
music was written, though it contained no melody 
properly so called. Melody was relegated to dance 
airs, which are, moreover, perfectly written in four 
and even five parts, as I discovered when seeking 


sixteenth century dance airs for my opera, ‘As- 
canio.’ But no indication of time or manner tells 
us how to interpret this music. 


“The first tentative attempts in Paris to perform 
Palestrina’s work were made by Prince de la Mos- 
kowa in the reign of Louis Philippe. He had 
founded a choral society composed of titled ama- 
teurs with good voices and a certain amount of 
musical talent. This society executed several works 
of Palestrina, notably the famous ‘Mass of Pope 
Marcel.’ It was the practice then to sing the greater 
part of these pieces very softly and extremely slow, 
so much so that in long holding notes the singers 
took them in relays, some of them continuing the 
sound when the others stopped for breath. 

“Consonant chords thus presented evidently pro- 
duced music that was agreeable to the ear, but which 





Photo by Bain News Service, New York. 
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the composer would certainly not have recognized 
as his. 

“Altogether different was the method of the Six- 
tine Chapel singers when I heard them in the ‘Sicut 
Cervus’ of Palestrina, during my first visit to Rome, 
in 1855. They sang at the top of their voices with- 
out regard for the hearer’s comfort or the sense of 
the words. It was hard to believe that this music 
had been conceived for such a barbarous execution, 
but it was plain that the performance differed en- 
tirely from our musical conception, and that it is 
wrong to put in modern editions such delicate 
nuances as ‘molto espressivo.’ 

“Palestrina has had his admirers among French 
writers. You recall a scene in Octave Feuillet’s ‘M. 
de Camors,’ where the hero is at his window, a lady 
plays the piano, a gentleman plays the cello, and a 
second lady sings the Palestrina mass I have just 
described. Such a performance is, of course, im- 
possible. O. Feuillet must have been inspired by a 
fantastic picture on the same subject. 

“Expression owes its entry into music to the 


dominant seventh chord of which Monteverde is 
called the inventor. 

“Palestrina, however, had already employed it in 
his ‘Adoremus,’ though probably without under- 
standing its importance or divining its future. 

“Before this invention the augmented fourth, 
called the tritone, was considered an intolerable dis- 
sonance known as ‘diabolus in musica.’ The domi- 
nant seventh has been an open door to all the dis- 
cords and to the domain of expression. 

“It was the death of the scholastic music of the 
sixteenth century, the beginning of the reign of 
melody, the development of the art of singing. 
Often the voice or the solo instrument was accom- 
panied by a simple figured bass, the figures indi- 
cating the chords the accompanist’ performed more 
or less correctly on the harpsichord or the theorbo. 
The theorbo was an admirable instrument which is 
to be found now only in museums. It was a kind 
of enormous guitar with a very long neck and many 
strings, which had many resources for a skillful 
artist. 

“It is curious to state that the character attrib- 
uted to the major and the minor modes was not the 
same formerly as it now is. 

“The joyful song of the Roman Catholic Church, 
‘O Filii et Filiz,’ is in minor. ‘Romanesca,’ a dance 
tune of the sixteenth century, is in minor, as are 
also all the dances of Lully and Rameau and the 
gavots of J. S. Bach. 

“Handel’s famous ‘Dead March,’ reproduced in 
several of his works, is in C major. The delicious 
love duet in ‘Acis and Galatea,’ which becomes a 
trio with the asides of Polyphemus, is in A minor. 
The air with which Galatea later laments the death 
of Acis is in F major. It is comparatively recently 
that we find dance tunes in major. 

“Starting with the seventeenth century music ac- 
quired a manner it will never quit. This music re- 
mains in favor and we continually hear executed the 
works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven. How are they executed? As they should 
be? -That is another question. One cause of error 
is found to be in the evolution of musical instru- 
ments. 

“In the days of Bach and Handel the bow mer- 
ited the Italian name of arco, for it was bent like 
an arc with a chord of horsehair. A _ very 
great flexibility resulted, which permitted the bow 
to cover the strings while they returned to their 
position. It rarely left the strings, and then only 
at a given sign. For this reason the indication 
legato is seldom found, and, though each note was 
bowed, the notes were not separated. In our times 
the shape of the bow has been completely changed. 
Execution is based on the detached style, and, 
though it is as easy now to keep the bow on the 


- strings as it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 


century, violinists have lost the habit. The result 
is that a skipping manner is given to old music 
which completely changes its nature. The treat- 
ment of keyboard music was the reverse. Mozart’s 
very precise indications show that the non legato— 
which is not exactly the stacato—was the ordinary 
manner of treating the instrument, and that the 
legato was used only when called for by the com- 
poser. The harpsichord precursor of the piano had 
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special resources, such as two keyboards with dif- 
ferent registers giving octaves and various sonori- 
ties, and sometimes even an organlike pedal key- 
board—resources unknown to the piano. 

“Mme. Landowska, a Polish player, has given 
much study to these resources, and has shown us 
how compositions written for this instrument gain 
in elements of variety which they lose when played 
on the piano. But its sonority lacked breadth and 
all shading was impossible. The sonority was 
varied by changing keyboards or registers, as on 
the organ. With the piano, on the contrary, the 
sonority is varied by augmenting or diminishing the 
force of the blow, from which comes its primitive 
name of fortepiano. This overlong name has been 
shortened by suppressing two syllables in such fash- 
ion that one may read with amazement of the young 
Mozart's skill in ‘striking the Forte’ while perform- 
ing on the feeble instruments of his day. 

“Today, when athletic artists display all their 
power on instruments of thundering sonority, we 
say that they ‘play the piano.’ 

“One must believe that the non legato finished 
by degenerating into staccato. When I was a child 
I heard elderly persons play the piano is a very dry 
and skipping manner. A reaction followed, and 
that was the tyrannical reign of the perpetual le- 
gato. It was decided that on the piano, unless in- 
dicated otherwise, and even sometimes in spite of 
indications, one must always and everywhere con- 
nect. This was the great misfortune of which 
Kalkbrenner gave a manifest proof in the Beetho- 
ven symphonies he arranged. Moreover, this tyr- 
anny still endures. 

“Notwithstanding the example of the greatest 
pianist of the nineteenth century, Liszt, and of his 
numerous pupils, the deadly school of legato has 
prevailed-—not that it is deadly in itself, but because 
it has perverted the intentions of the authors. Our 
French professors have followed the example of 
Kalkbrenner. The house of Breitkopf, which had but 
lately the best editions of the German classics, has 
substituted for them new editions wherein the pro- 
fessors have been anxious to perfect after their own 
manner the music of the masters. When this great 
house wished to make a complete edition of the pro 
digiously numerous works of Mozart, it issued an 
appeal to all the owners of Mozart manuscripts, 
then, having collected the most precious documents, 


instead of faithfully reproducing them, it thought | 


it best to give the professors a free hand. That is 
why the admirable series of piano concertos has 
been ornamented by Carl Reinecke with an assort- 
ment of slurs, legato, molto legato, sempre legato, 
which are quite opposed to the composer’s inten- 
tions. Worse yet; in a piece which Mozart had the 
happy idea to end suddenly with a quiet effect, some- 
one has altered the directions and ended the piece 
in a loud and commonplace manner. 

“Another evil of modern editions is the abuse of 
the pedals. Mozart never indicates it, but as purity 
of taste is one of his great qualities, he probably did 
not mistreat it. Beethoven indicates it in a compli- 
cated and cumbersome way; to say pedal he writes 
‘senza sordini,’ which means without dampers; to 
end it he writes, ‘con sordini,’ with dampers. The 
soft pedal is indicated by ‘una corda’; the indication 
to withdraw it, an indication which still lasts, is 
written ‘tre corde.’ The sign ‘Ped’ for the damper 
pedal is certainly more convenient, but that is no 
reason for abusing it and inflicting it on the com- 
poser when his writings indicate the contrary. 

“Tt is only since the eighteenth century, I believe, 
that composers have marked the movements, but 
the words they used have changed their meaning in 
the meantime. The distance between the slowest 
and the most rapid movement was much less great 
than at present. A ‘largo’ was only an ‘adagio,’ and 
a ‘presto’ would hardly be an ‘allegro’ today. ‘An- 
dante,’ which now means a slow movement, had then 
a natural sense and meant going; it was an ‘allegro 


moderato.’ Handel often wrote ‘andante allegro. 
Ignorance of this causes Gluck’s fine air, ‘Divinités 
du Styx,’ and the air of Thaos in ‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride’ to be sung too slowly. Berlioz remembered 
to have heard during his youth a livelier perform- 
ance of these works at the Opera House. Lastly, 
in former times, notes were not spelled as they are 
today, and their value was approximate. I cite as 
example the delightful ritornello of the high priest’s 
narration in ‘Alceste,’ and I recall the blunder made 
on this subject by an orchestral conductor in direct- 
ing Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalia.’ 

‘This liberty in performance is notably evident in 
the works of Rameau. To conform to his intentions 
in the vocal part, one must not interpret it literally. 
One must be guided by the declamation and not by 
the written note for the value of the long and short 
notes. The proof of this is seen in that the notation 
for the violins and the voice is different in unison 
passages. 

“A great obstacle to the execution of old works 
dating from the eighteenth century is the interpre- 
tation of the ornamental notes, appoggiaturas and 
others. Some have the annoying practice of follow- 
ing their own taste, which may guide a little, but 
which will not suffice for all. One can be convinced 
of this by studying the violin method of the elder 
Mozart, wherein are to be found things that cannot 
be imagined. 

“The appoggiatura, of which the meaning is de- 
rived from the Italian, appoggare, should always be 
long, the various manners of writing it having no 
influence on its duration. There is, however, an ex- 
ception with regard to a succession of notes rising 
or falling. When the small note precedes the large 
one by a skip it is no longer an appoggiatura, and 
it should be short. In many cases it lengthens the 
note that follows it. It can even alter the value of 
ulterior notes. In all very old music since the epoch 
of Lully, one sees every instant a little cross marked 
on the notes. Very often it is certainly a trill, but 
it is hard to believe that it is always so. Neverthe- 
less, perhaps it was the fashion to trill without 
cause. I have nowhere found an explanation of that 
sign, even in J. J. Rousseau’s ‘Dictionnaire, de Mu- 
sique,’ though this dictionary contains much exact 
information. Does he not teach us, among other 
things, that the copyists were formerly veritable col- 
laborators? When the composer directed the violas 
to play with the basses, the oboes with the violins, 
the copyists undertook the necessary modifications. 
Times have since unhappily changed. 

“Certain of Rameau’s signs are unintelligible. 
The methods of the period say that it is impossible 
to describe them, and to understand them it is neces- 
sary to hear them interpreted by a singing teacher. 

“The multiplicity of ornaments among the harpsi- 
chordists is extreme. In general they give the ex- 
planation at the beginning of their works, as Rameau 
did. I notice a curious sign which indicates that 
the right hand ought to arrive a little later than the 
left. This shows that they did not have, as we today 
too often have, the frightful habit of making the 
hands go one after the other. This superabundance 
of ornament among the harpsichordists frightens 
one at first. But one must not be deterred by them, 
for they are not indispensable. Methods of the 
period tell us, in fact, that pupils must first play the 
pieces without ornaments and then add them pro- 
gressively. Moreover, Rameau, in transcribing for 
the harpsichord some fragments of his operas, has 
indicated ornaments which the original does not pos- 
sess. With J. S. Bach the ornaments are much less 
numerous. Much confusion is caused in the inter- 
pretation of the ‘grupetto.’ As a rule the grupetto 
should be executed from above when preceded by 
higher notes, and from below when preceded by 
lower notes. With regard to the appoggiatura I will 
cite the beautiful duet with chorus in the ‘Matthew 
Passion,’ and at the same time will point out the 
error that is made in giving grandiose perform- 


ances of this Passion, with great choral and instru- 
mental masses. One is deceived by its grand char- 
acter, its two choirs and its two orchestras, forget- 
ting that it was intended for the little Church of 
Saint Thomas where J. S. Bach was organist. 

“Although in certain cantatas he has employed 
horns, trumpets, trombones and kettle drums, he 
uses in each of the Saint Matthew Passion orchestra 
but two flutes and two oboes, alternately ordinary 
oboe, oboe d’amore, and oboe di caccia—now the 
English horn—that is to say, oboes sounding a third 
and a fifth lower. These two orchestras and two 
choirs are therefore certainly reduced to a rather 
small number of performers. 

“With regard to the difficulties of interpreting 
the works of Rameau and of Gluck, I must point 
out the change of pitch, which was then a tone lower 
than in our day. The organ of St. Merry was 
pitched in B flat. In addition to the measures and 
different instruments which make the execution diffi- 
cult, there were the recitatives, which were much 
used and to which they then gave very serious study. 
I recall a fine example of recitative in ‘Iphigénie 
en Tauride.’ 

“We reach the modern epoch. Since the days of 
Liszt, who has revolutionized not only piano play- 
ing, but piano writing, composers give the execu- 
tants all the necessary indications, and they have 
only to follow them as well as they can. 

“There are, however, a few interesting remarks 
on the subject of Chopin’s music which recent edi- 
tions unfortunately begin to falsify. Chopin de- 
tested the abuse of the pedal and could not endure 
that because of its misuse two different chords 
should mix. So he has marked it with the greatest 
care. One must avoid using it where he has not 
indicated it. But great skill is necessary to do with- 
out the pedal, so no notice is taken of the composer’s 
intentions in the new editions. 

“Thus in the ‘Berceuse,’ where the composer has 
indicated pedal at each measure and to quit it in the 
middle, the modern editions keep it during the en- 
tire measure, blurring together tonic and dominant, 
which the composer tried to avoid. 

“Another matter of great importance in the ex- 
ecution of Chopin’s music is ‘tempo rubato.’ This 
is not, as many think, a dislocation of the measure. 
It is a great freedom granted to the melodic part 
while the accompaniment kept a rigorous time. 
Mozart played that way. He speaks of it in one of 
his letters, and describes it wonderfully. The mere 
words, tempo rubato, had not yet been invented. 

“This mode of execution, which demands com- 
plete independence of each hand, is not within reach 
of every one; so, in order to give an illusion of it, 
the bass is disjointed, the rhythm of the measure 
is destroyed, and when to this disorder is added the 
abuse of the pedal, there results the bad playing 
which is the ready money of the drawing room, and 
even elsewhere. 

“Another evil in modern execution is the abuse 
of the tremolo by singers and _ instrumentalists. 
With singers this quavering is often the result of 
voice fatigue, in which case it is involuntary and 
is only to be deplored. It is not the same with vio- 
linists and cellists. It is a fashion, born of the de- 
sire to make an effect at any price, and of the de- 
praved taste of the public for passionate playing. 
Now, art lives not by passion alone. In our epoch, 
where art, by an admirable evolution, has conquered 
all domains, music should express all, from the 
most perfect calm to the most violent passions. 
When one is strongly moved the voice is altered, 
and in moving situations the singer should make 
the voice vibrate. 

“Formerly the German singers sang everything 
full voiced, without thé least vibration in the tone, 
no matter what the situation was. They might have 
been clarinets. 

“Today one must always vibrate. I heard the 
‘Meistersinger’ quintet sung in Paris. It was ap- 
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palling and the piece incomprehensible. All the 
singers, fortunately, had not this defect, but it had 
won over all the violinists and cellists. Fran- 
chomme, the cellist friend and fellow worker with 
Chopin, did not play like that; nor did Sarasate, 
Sivori and Joachim. 

“T have written a concerto, two movements of 
which are very passionate. They are separated by 
a movement of the greatest calm—a lake between 
two mountains. Great violinists who do me the 
honor of playing this work do not understand this 
contrast and they vibrate on the lake as on the 
mountains. 

“Sarasate, for whom this concerto was written, 
was as calm on the lake as he was agitated in the 
mountains, and he produced no less a great effect, 
for there is nothing like giving to music its real 
character. 

“We have seen how formerly music was not so 
scrupulously written as it is now, and how a certain 
liberty was left to the interpretation. 

“This freedom went further than one thinks and 
resembled somewhat that of which the great Italian 
singers set the example in the times of Rubini and 
Malibran. Composers did not trouble to embroider 
their works, and the widespread custom of repeats 
came from this, that the second time the executants 
gave the reins to their inspiration. 

“In my childhood I have heard the last echoes of 
this fashion. 

“In our day the repeats are more prudently sup- 
pressed. 

“Nevertheless, it would be a betrayal of the com- 
poser’s intentions to execute a good many passages 
literally. Occasionally the composer has written 
merely an outline on which it is necessary to im- 
provise. 

“One must not imitate Kalkbrenner, however, 
who when performing Mozart’s great C major in 
Paris rewrote all the traits in another manner. But 
when I played his magnificent concerto in C minor 
at the Paris Conservatoire I should have committed 
a crime had I executed literally the piano part of 
the adagio, which would have been absurd thus pre- 
sented amidst such orchestral richness. There, as 
elsewhere, the letter kills and the spirit quickens. 

“But in such a case one must know Mozart well 
and assimilate his style, which is not to be impro- 
vised.” 


inne aiid 


BACH AND THE BASS DRUM. 


Lyman Abbott tells this story in The Outlook, 
about his recent visit to the Bach Festival, at Lehigh 
University, Pennsylvania : 





One interesting incident not in the prearranged program 
illustrated the spirit of good will which characterizes 
American democracy. Bethlehem is the seat both of a 
university and of what I suppose to be the greatest steel 
They extend two miles and a half 
along the railway track. This creates in the community 
the extremes of “gown” and “town.” At the same time 
that Bach’s Festival was being giver in the church “Wash- 
burn’s Mighty Midway Show” was scheduled to be given 
for the benefit of a local society, and it had pitched its 
tents just outside the college grounds. The beating of its 
big drum, the blare of its mechanical orchestra, and the 
blast of its calliope would have mingled with the Bach 
choruses and made the solos inaudible, Dr. Drinker ar- 
ranged a meeting of town authorities, representatives of the 
local society, managers of the show, and a committee of 
the Bach Festival, and as the result of the friendly con- 
ference the show stopped all its out-of-door music while 
the festival was in progress, both afternoon and evening. 
The contrast between the show and the Bach within sight 
and sound of each other was interesting; the courtesy of 
the managers of the show was a delightful illustration of 
American neighborliness. 


works in the world. 


seonpesiincinanie 
HAYDN COMES INTO HIS OWN. 





“Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ ” says the Kingston (N. Y.) 
Freeman, “is an amazing success.” 


WHERE WEBER DIED. 


When Weber went to London in 1826 to finish 
and produce his new opera, “Oberon,” he stayed at 
the house of his friend, Sir George Smart, organist 
of the Chapel Royal. In this house he died June 4, 
1826, and from it he was carried to his grave in 
Moorfields. The structure was solidly built and 
might easily have lasted two centuries. But it was 
demolished a few years ago to make room for a 
concert hall. The accompanying photograph, which 
was made in 1903, now is published for the first 
time. Tradition has it that Weber died in the room 
which has the violins and cellos in the windows. 
The tablet between the two lowest windows states 








WHERE WEBER DIED. 


that in this house died Carl Maria von Weber, June 
4, 1826. 

In 1844 the remains of the great composer were 
sent to Dresden, Germany, where they now repose. 
If Weber could revisit 103 Great Portland Street, 
London, he would not find Sir George Smart’s 
house, but he might hear Sir Henry J. Wood’s or- 
chestra rehearsing in the Queen’s Hall near by. 


Scenes 
GAY AND ZENATELLO RETURN. 


Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello returned to 
New York from Havana recently. The two distin- 
guished artists assisted at the opening of the new 
National Opera House in Havana, and their success 
was a remarkable one. 

Zenatello was heard in four performances of 
“Carmen,” two of “Otello,” one of “Boheme” and 
one of “Pagliacci.” Mme. Gay appeared in her 
famous role of Carmen and as Amneris in “Aida.” 

The artist couple will remain in the United States 
during the summer and begin their joint concert tour 
Johnston's management early in the 
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COMPOSERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Glenn Dillard Gunn reports the receipt of many 
manuscript tenor arias to be entered in the George 
Hamlin contest. A number of the contestants, how- 
ever, failed to read the conditions carefully and, in- 
stead of writing in the aria form, have sent merely 
songs or ballads. These, of course, cannot be con- 
sidered. The composition must be in strict aria 
form, with orchestral accompaniment. The separate 
orchestra parts should not be sent at this time, al- 
though the composition must be accompanied by the 
piano score and partitur. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Mr. Gunn, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, not later than Septem- 
ber I, 1915. 

The judges’ names have just been announced. 
They are Arthur Olaf Anderson, Arthur M. Burton, 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Edoardo Sacerdote, and George 
Hamlin (ex officio). 


RICHARDSON ARTISTS. 


G. Dexter Richardson announces the list of artists 
to be under his management next season. His at- 
tractions include four sopranos, a mezzo contralto, 
a contralto, a tenor, two baritones, a basso, three 
pianists, a violinist, a cellist and an accompanist. 





Maude Klotz, American soprano, has been heard 
frequently in concert and recital this season. Bere- 
nice de Pasquali, prima donna coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan and Havana Opera Companies, 
in addition to her other engagements, gave a most 
successful recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, dur- 
ing the past season. Other sopranos on Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s list are Lillian Blauvelt and Diamond Don 
ner, a member of the Boston Opera Company, both 
of whom are favorites with the musical public. 

Ruth Cunningham, mezzo contralto of the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, was heard at the spring 
festival at Hagerstown, Md., on June 3, and in addi- 
tion to other engagements will appear in the pro- 
ductions of “The Messiah,” “Samson” and “In a 
Persian Garden,” to be given during July at Lake 
Chatauqua. 
merly a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


Carrie Bridewell, contralto, was for- 


pany, where her excellent singing and marked his- 
trionic ability earned many admirers for her art. 

John Finnegan has been for eleven years the tenor 
soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. In 
.addition to his church duties, Mr. Finnegan fills a 
large number of concert engagements each season. 
William Wade Hinshaw, baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is especially 
well known for his delineation of Wagnerian roles, 
has achieved noteworthy success in concert and re- 
cital. Mr. Richardson’s other baritone is Harry 
Munro, who is at present in Los Angeles, where he 
has a large class of students. Charles Bowes, ora- 
torio basso, has especially distinguished himself in 
this line of musical endeavor. 

Ruth Deyo has appeared frequently and with ex- 
cellent success, her unusual ability as a pianist as 
well as her very musicianly interpretations causing 
her to be in large demand wherever keyboard art 
holds sway. 

Louisa Hopkins, pianist, has been heard at various 
musical occasions in Philadelphia and_ vicinity. 
Franklin Cannon, who completes Mr. Richardson’s 
list of pianistic artists, gave a most successful con- 
cert in Boston in addition to his other appearances 
last season. 

Mr. Richardson’s list will also include Dorothy 
Hoyle, the English violinist, and Gustav Horn- 
berger, the composer-cellist. 

A thoroughly efficient accompanist is always in 
demand, and Mr. Richardson has such a one in 
Walter Kiesewetter, whose work has been so satis- 
factory wherever his services were in evidence. 

From present indications, Mr. Richardson believes 
that next season will be a very busy one, many book- 
ings having already been made for his artists. 

WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 

From the Wellington (N. Z.) Dominion: 

“In an article on ‘Pronunciation,’ contributed to 
a London magazine by Joseph Blascheck (the fa- 
mous entertainer, who is making a farewell tour of 
New Zealand), is quoted a story of Christine Nils- 
son, whose peculiar pronunciation of the English 
language sometimes produced rather humorous ef- 
Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote for her ‘Let Me 
Dream Again,’ a song which attained a great popu- 
larity. The words of the refrain, it will be remem- 
bered, are: 


tects. 


‘Oh, do not wake me, 
Waking would be pain.’’ 
But when Christine Nilsson sang them they sound- 
ed uncommonly like 
‘Oh, do not whack me, 
Whacking would be pain.’ ” 
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APOLLO CLUB TOUR OFF. 


The Chicago Apollo Musical Club has abandoned 
its tour to the Pacific Coast. The official reason 
given out by the directors was this: 

“While the concert tour of the Apollo Club will 
have to be abandoned owing to the inability of many 
of the members, particularly the men, personally to 
pay their expenses to the Pacific Coast and back, 
the Apollo Club approves and is cooperating with 
the national choral peace jubilee committee to give 
peace song concerts instead of repertoire if the call 
of the committee for volunteer singers from other 
cities to make up the necessary quota for the choral 
pilgrimage of peace proves successful.” 

Ronald Webster, of the Chicago Tribune, com- 
ments as follows in that paper (June 9, 1915): 

The project of going to the coast, doubtful for some 
weeks, was brought to a head on Monday evening, when 
the necessary number of singers could not be obtained. 
Following the meeting, the directors of the club were noti- 
fied by a representative of Frederick Stock, who has un- 
dertaken the leadership of the club for the trip, that Mr. 


Stock could not go. It is understood that he did not care 
to take a choral body under the name of the Apollo Club 
when that body could not be expected to reach Apollo 
Club standards. 

With the announcement of the abandonment was issued 
the plan of the choral peace jubilee committee. A call is 
issued to all proficient singers to join the movement and 
to leave Chicago on July 10 for the coast. The purpose is 
to sing peace songs in every large city. 

Choirs or choral bodies willing to undertake the trip are 
asked to notify the secretary of the peace committee by 
noon of June 12. Mayor Thompson is honorary chairman 
of the committee. Clyde A. Mann is executive secretary 
of the movement. 


The Musicat Courter office in Chicago corrob- 
orates the Tribune story as correct in every partic- 
ular, and sends the additional news that Carl D. 
Kinsey has resigned as the manager of the Apollo 
Club and will be succeeded by H. F. Grabo, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. The two 
clubs will be under the one management at Lyon & 
Healy’s music house. 





COAL MUSIC. 


One of the regulations laid down by the Govern- 
ment at Washington is that “the band shall play 
while coaling ship.” This is not a gush of sentiment 
or a passionate love of art on the part of Uncle Sam. 
Not at all. That practical and calculating man has 
computed that thirty per cent. more coal is put on- 
board with music than without. This explains in a 
measure the reputed power of Orpheus to draw 
stones with the sound of his lyre. No doubt he put 
plenty of Greek fire into his playing and sang the 
original version of “Heave ho, my lads.” Some of 
those ‘““Heave ho” songs, at least sound old enough 
to have been sung by Orpheus. We have not yet 
seen the list of musical works selected as accompani- 
ments to falling coal, but feel certain that “Old 
Black Joe” and “Old King Cole” are among them. 
There ought to be some fine chances for scuttle 
effects. But perhaps when sailors scuttle a ship they 
do not use a coal scuttle. On this subject, however, 
we do not pretend to much knowledge, as we have 
never played for stokers or stoked for players, and 
we are all at sea on nautical affairs. We should 
imagine, however, that the band would have to play 
pretty loud, unless the coal was particularly soft. 
We have always been under the impression that coal- 
ing ship was a very noisy operation and not at all 
the sort of obligato we should choose for music. 
lo the coal heaver the band might seem like “the 
harmonious echo of our discordant strife,” as they 
say in the “Lost Chord.” 

Keats might be pleased to find that “unheard 
melodies are sweeter.” Uncle Sam finds that the 
cost of a band is less than he makes out of the thirty 
per cent. of added power to the coal passers’ elbows. 
Thirty per cent. of shovel is more valuable than one 
hundred per cent. of toot. So if any bandsman feels 
a sordid interest in mere money he had better get the 
sack at once and begin filling it with coal. 


THE ANDERSON ATTRACTIONS. 


For the season Of 1915-1916 Walter Anderson, 
the manager, announces an interesting list of attrac- 
tions ; 

Marie Kaiser, who has been in frequent demand 
in concert and recital, will appear again as an An- 
lhe other two sopranos on this list 
are Emma Nagel and Elizabeth Spencer, whose 
voice aroused the admiration of Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. Anderson also offers three contraltos, Hen- 
rietta Wakefield, who in addition to her appearance 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
filled many concert engagements last season; Chris- 
tine Schutz, who was heard in various sections of 
the country last season, and Ida Gardner, who ap- 


derson artist. 





peared with the Columbia University Choral Soci- 
ety and also made a tour of the West during the 
winter. 

Two tenors, a baritone, and a basso make up the 
male quartet which Mr. Anderson will manage next 
season. Charles Harrison, tenor, has achieved note- 
worthy success as a singer of oratorio, and tenor 
William Padgin has been heard before many promi- 
nent clubs in addition to recital work. Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has sung in various ora- 
torios and concerts. Wilfred Glenn, the basso, has 
been in frequent demand. 

Two pianists, Laeta Hartley and Rebecca David- 
son; a violinist, Graham Harris, and a cellist, Albin 
Antosch, also are offered. These artists have been 
very busy this past season. 

The Manhattan Ladies Quartet and Louise van 
Ogle, with her interesting and instructive opera 
talks, complete the list of Anderson artists. 

With such reliable musicians to offer, the concert 
direction of Walter Anderson doubtless will enjoy 
a successful 1915-1916 season. 
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THE HAVANA FIASCO. 





In the Cuba News the reasons are set forth why 
the Havana Opera failed so disastrously there a 
few weeks ago. “The fiasco was due,” says the 
News, “to various causes: To absolute lack of 
knowledge of the organization of a grand opera 
company ; ignorance of the ensemble of a company 
and the number and class of artists required; ina- 
bility to finance a company and to hold its expenses 
within the bounds of reason, to make an estimate 
of the cost of the season of opera, and to estimate 
in adva.ce what could be realized on the engage- 
ment. Giving the promoters the benefit of the 
doubt, one can say that they were absolutely ig- 
norant.” 

Some of the members of the Havana Opera al- 
ready have left Havana, while some refuse to go 
and others cannot go through lack of funds. Maria 
Gay and Giovanni Zenatello have taken their cases 
to the courts and filed complaints against the man- 
agers, alleging that they received a check for $1,400 
in payment for services rendered and that the check 
was returned marked “no funds.” The managers 
explain that there were funds in the bank, but that 
they stopped the payment on the Gay and Zenatello 
checks “because both singers refused to sing on a 
certain night.” 

Titta Ruffo, the baritone, seems to have been the 
only one who succeeded in leaving Cuba with his 
entire pay, which is said to have been $36,000 for 
twelve appearances. The orchestra was paid for 








the full six weeks of their contract, although the 
season ran only five weeks. 

The lesser lights of the company cannot leave the 
island for lack of funds, and it has been suggested 
that perhaps the Musicat Courier will commence 
a subscription campaign for their return to their 
native lands. This paper is more than willing to 
do so, and any contributions sent here for that pur- 
pose will be forwarded promptly to efficient sources 
of administration in Havana. 

The managers of the Havana Opera were three 
in number. One of them received his training and 
experience as a manager of a moving picture show, 
another was a very efficient steamship purser before 
becoming an impresario, and the third is the hus- 
band of an operatic soprano. The three impre- 
sarios still are in Havana and may continue to stay 
there for some time to come, as they are reported 
to be restrained from leaving the island by court 
order. 

ee 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC’S 
“WAR WINTER.” 


Six subscription concerts by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch, director, consti- 
tuted a portion of the “war winter” music in the 
German capital. The programs are given herewith: 





Fripay, Ocroser 16, 1914. 


Overture to HG. bi in onwiie dss ivdcesceseeed Beethoven 
Four songs (instrumentation by Reger).......... Brahms 
Overture to Moaaived, 00; 125... <..6scccecccess Schumann 
Symphony, No. 4, E minor, op. 98.............. Brahms 


Soloist: Elena Gerhardt. 
Fripay, NovEMBER 6, I914. 
Concerto, No. 2, B major, op. 83, for piano with orchestral 
accompaniment. 
Syms, OC  RGOE, BiG Be oa vis cdc cc ctaccecses Schubert 
Soloist: Ernst von Dohnanyi. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 4, IQ14. 


Symphony, No. 9, D minor, op. 125............ Beethoven 
I IN coe oo ca weet gins Fees sce sand Wagner 
Prelude to the third act of the Mastersingers of Niirn- 
Es suai hin cok pues vous oe rn Oo sairo ote neenns Wagner 
ee Oe, Sen oe re Wagner 


Fripay, JANUARY I5, IQI5. 
Serenade, No. 11, E flat for two oboes, two clarinets, 


two horns and two bassoons................00+ Mozart 
Concerto, D minor, for two violins with string orches- 

PE INE foo 5 oie as 00. os canes caeeiuesee Bach 
Concerto, No. 4, G major, op. 58, for piano with or- 

chestral accompaniment... ...6..000ses'0% Beethoven 
Tasso, Lamento e trionfo, symphonic poem for large 

QUOMEINED © viosc5c ss creas idee ss eee caasiieseeeue Liszt 


Soloists: Bruno Eisner (piano), Julius Thornberg, Louis 
Persinger (violins). 
Fray, FEepruary 5, IQ15. 
Overture, Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt..Mendelssohn 
Concerto, G minor, for string orchestra, two obligato 
violins and obligato violon cello................ Handel 
Symphony, D minor, No. 4, op. 120..........4. Schumann 
Bacchanale (Venusberg scene), from Tannhauser. . Wagner 
Overture to the opera The Flying Dutchman....Wagner 
Fripay, Marcu 26, 1915. 
Overture to the opera Der Freischiitz.......... von Weber 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished).............. Schubert 
Melodrama, Before the Hamburg Bismarck Monument; 
poem by Eberhard K6nig, composed by Ludwig 
Hess; read by Ludwig Willner. (In memory of 
Bismarck’s hundredth birthday, born April 1, 1815.) 
Symphony, No. 3, E flat major, op. 55 (Eroica) . Beethoven 
Soloist: Ludwig Wiillner. 

In the above concerts a summary of the com- 
posers represented shows that Brahms and Bee- 
thoven were performed three times, Schumann and 
Schubert twice each, Wagner five times, Mozart, 
Bach, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Handel, Weber, Ludwig 


Hess, once each. 
ES Se 


NORDICA’S LOS ANGELES ESTATE. 





According to the Los Angeles Times, on the peti- 
tion of her widower, George W. Young, a banker, 
and the Hellman Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Judge Rives recently appointed the bank spe- 
cial administrator of the California estate of Lillian 
Nordica, the late grand opera prima donna. She 
owned property in Los Angeles valued at $15.000. 
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BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Ingenue Opera. 


Miranda and Mpyrtilla are discussing the Opera. The 
scene is the veranda of the Belle View Hotel, at a popular 
summer resort: 

Miranda—lf there’s one thing I miss in the summer- 
time it’s grand opera, don’t you? 

Myrtilla—You bet. 

Miranda—Aside from the singing, I think opera has a 
broadening effect. 

Myrtilla—Sure. Say, talking of being broad, what do 
you thitk of Sue? She weighs a hundred and eighty. 
Ought to do something for it, don’t you think? 

Miranda—What’s the odds, as long as she’s healthy. It 
doesn’t seem to hurt opera singers any. Look at Mimi in 
“Parsifal.” 

Myrtilla—Do you mean the woman Parsifal refuses to 
kiss because he says it’s too much like kissing his mother? 

Miranda (triumphantly)—Her name isn’t Mimi; it’s 
Kurwenal. 

Myrtilla—That’s right. 
Italian names. 

Miranda—I love “Parsifal.” I wonder why it didn’t get 
the $10,000 prize in Los Angeles. 

Myrtilla—Why, you foolish; it’s 
hundreds of years ago. 

Miranda—Oh. 

Myrtilla—Can’t you hear it by the music? 
tunes. 

Miranda—That’s so. Why don’t they put some of the 
good numbers in it, like “The Anvil Chorus” and that 
thing in “Aida,” where Caruso puts his hands to his heart. 

Myrtilla—You mean “Bestial Aida.” 

Miranda—Yes. Doesn’t Caruso do it wonderfully? 

Myrtilla—Well, I heard Amato do it just as well one 
time—in fact, I came in too late to look at my program, 
and I thought it was Caruso. 

Miranda—Which of the two is the loudest singer, would 
you say? 

Myrtilla—It’s a matter of opinion. I think it’s a tie. 

Miranda—I just cry with Caruso when he does that sob- 
bing in the clown scene. 

Myrtilla (enthusiastically)—So do I. 
Say, what does he cry about, anyway? 

Miranda—Because his daughter won’t marry the hunch- 
back. 

Myrtilla—Is Lucrezia Bori his daughter? 

Miranda—Well, of course. Who did you suppose she 


was? 

Myrtilla—I didn’t know. 
those opera stories. 

Miranda—The Wagner plots are the ones to mix you up. 
It took me ages to get familiar with them. 

Myrtilla—Ther’re too much alike to suit me. 
of them’s got a Siegfried and a Hildbrunne. 

Miranda (calmly)—You mean Brinnhulde. 

Myrtilla—Well, Brulhinde, then; and a—(excitedly)— 
say, you were wrong about that Mimi. It’s not a girl— 
it’s one of the men in Wagner—In “Tannhauser,” I think 
—the one with the spear. 

Miranda (thoughtfully)—You’re right, but his name is 
not just Mimi. It’s something like that, I’ll admit. Well, 
what’s the difference, anyway? 

Myrtilla—That’s what I always say. It’s the singing one 
goes to hear, and, of course, the educational influence and 
all that sort of thing. For instance, I never knew before 
I heard it in opera that the “Toreador” song is in “Trova- 
tore.” I thought it was just a piece of music like “Hearts 
and Flowers,” or something like that. 

Miranda—Wouldn’t that make a fine selection in grand 
opera? I’m going to write to Gazza-Casassi and ask him 
to put it into one of his operas. 

Myrtilla—He won’t pay any attention to you. 

Miranda—Oh, yes, he will. We've been Saturday mat- 
inee subscribers for two years. He wrote me a letter 
once. 

Myrtilla—What’s the joke? 

Miranda—No joke. Some woman in front of me had 
complained to him that I take caramels to the matinees 
and that it annoys her to have me take off the papers while 
the music is playing. What do you think of that? 

Myrtilla—Some people have the cheek of the devil. 
What did you do about it? 

Miranda—What did I do? You know me. I wrote 
right back to Gazza-Casassi and told him that he must be 
mistaken, for I never had eaten caramels at the Opera, but 
only marrons glacé, 

Myrtilla—Good for you. 
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Miranda—lI always ‘try to eat them when the orchestra 
is playing loudly, but you know how they sometimes stop 
suddenly or drop down low 

Myrtilla—Do I? I should say I do. I went to see 
one of those operas by Alma Gluck’s husband—— 

Miranda—Does Mischa Elman write operas? 

Myrtilla—Is she married to that pianist? 

Miranda—Of course she is. 

Myrtilla—Well, then, 1 guess it’s her father or brother 
that writes the operas. At any rate, it’s some relation, be- 
cause she sang in the one I heard and it was marked on 
the program as being by Gluck. It sounded sort of easy, 
It was called “Orphan” or some name like it. Well, at 
any rate, I had some peanut brittle that I had bought at 
Huyler’s, and I had to wait almost an hour before a part 
came loud enough so that I could dare to break it. 

Miranda—Talking of candy, what do you like better, 
“The Chocolate Soldier” or “Faust”? 

Myrtilla—‘Faust’s” got pretty music. 

Miranda—Yes, but stolen, every note of it. 
it in restaurants thousands of times. 

Myrtilla—Isn’t that café scene funny, where she pushes 
over the table and dishes onto the old man? 

Miranda—What’s that in? 

Myrtilla—I don’t know, but I’ve heard Alda in it. 
dies at the end because she’s cold and has no muff. 
you remember? There’s snow in one of the acts. 

Miranda—You’re thinking of “K6onigskinder.” 

Myrtilla (impatiently)—The opera I mean isn’t one of 
those Wagner things. 

Miranda (musingly)—Snow in it? 

Myrtilla (eagerly)—Who wrote 
mezzo” ? 

Miranda (decisively )—Pewccini. 

Myrtilla—That’s the one. “The Bohemian Girl,” by 
Pewccini. Alda played the part of the girl. 

Miranda (after a pause)—I’ll bet lots of people go to 
the Opera just because they like to be seen there and 
haven't the faintest notion of what it’s all about. 

Myrtilla—lI’ve often thought about that. 

Miranda—Dozens of them don’t even know, for exam- 
ple, why Wagner’s heaviest operas are called the “Ring” 
and which of the “Ring” operas comes between “Lohen- 
grin” and “Walkiire.” 
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Myrtilla—(nervously)—You know, of course. 

Miranda—Of course I do. The “Ring” operas are so 
called because they form a chain or a ring. The “Ring” 
opera that comes between “Lohengrin” and “Walkiire” is 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

Myrtilla (timidly)—I thought it was “Meistersinger.” 

Miranda (quickly)—You’re right. It is “Meistersinger.” 
But all those German names sound alike, don’t they ? 

Myrtilla—Very much. 

Miranda (after a pause)—Play a set of tennis? 

Myrtilla—You’re on. (They leave the veranda.) 





Maligning Music. 

The music of the zolian harp generally is considered to 
be very wonderful, chiefly because poets have said so. 
How many of them have heard an eolian harp? To us 
personally it sounds something like a small string orches- 
tra tuning up. Another notion exploded in our mind was 
when we first listened to the much praised music of the 
rippling cascade bounding from rock to rock. To our 
not untrained ear the sound seemed exactly like that of 
a rippling cascade bounding from rock to rock. 


Hissteria. 

A house divided against itself usually is in evidence in 
Europe after a concert audience has been listening to 
Schonberg. 

The Fine Arts. 


Lilly—What did you think of the Whistlers in London? 
Aren’t they wonderful? 

Billy—Eh? Well—er—to tell you the truth, I didn’t get 
to hear them. I never go to music halls. 


Has Puccini the Operatic Rights? 


Have you read the Green Book, which explains why 
Italy went to war with Austria? ... Eh? Well, neither 
have we. 


Isolde as Contraband. 


The ship in “Tristan and Isolde,” belonging to King 
Marke, is an Allied vessel. What will Messrs. Urlus and 
Sembach do about boarding her next season at the Met- 


ropolitan Opera? From sources close to the Administra- 
tion at Washington we learn that the true reason for Sec- 
retary Bryan’s resignation was his fear of the complica- 
tions sure to arise in case of the torpedoing of the craft, 
which, as represented at the Metropolitan, is a dreadaught 
of the first class. 


Unseen Biushings. 

We thank our friend, Haven W. Lunn, of Holyoke, 
Mass., for calling our attention to Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s exquisite “The Pompadour’s Fan,” one of the best 
modern piano pieces we have seen. In return we had the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Lunn to Moszkowski’s “Air 
de Ballet,” a charming morceaux with which he was un- 
familiar. Both pieces deserve wide use in the concert 
and teaching repertoire, 


Thorns for Cadman. 


Cadman, by the way, “longs for a California poem that 
he may set to music,” according to the San Francisco 
Examiner, “but he implores for something without ‘love’ 
or ‘roses’ in it.” Says Cadman: “Make the poem Cali- 
fornian, but leave out the love and roses.” Thomas Nu- 
nan, of the Examiner, takes the composer to task and 
does it in rhymed reproach, as follows: 

Life without love? Without roses? 

How dreary existence would be! 
Strange that a man who composes 
Should things so delightful thus flee! 
in the land of the roses, yes, here in the homeland 
of love, 
Even the plainest of prose is as soft as the call of the 
dove. 
Here, even here in the city, apartments are fashioned like 
bowers; 

Sometimes the landlords lack pity, but the rose is the 

queen of the flowers. 


Here 


Love’s darling emblem the rose is; 
Of the roses and love do we sing. 
Life, till the calendar closes, 
Nothing more precious can bring! 
Ours is the land of the roses, and ours is the homeland of 
love ; 
Cupid, indeed, never dozes in apartments as mentioned 
above, 
Sometimes high rent is demanded for the flats that are 
fashioned as bowers; 

Tradesmen are all underhanded; yet, the rose is the 

queen of the flowers. 
Life without love? Without roses? 
How dreary existence would be! 
Strange that a man who composes 
Should ask such a poem of me! 
Onward, Christian Jokesters. 

In the Christian Register, despite its customary solemn- 
ity, one reads this: 

“The choice collection of bric-a-brac offered for sale 
is so unusual that it may safely be said each piece in it 
is calculated to create a sensation among people of artistic 
sense. Immediately on entering the room the visitor’s eye 
will be struck by a carved walking stick of great weight 
and beauty.” 

Relief for Critics. 


From time to time this department of the Musicat 
Courter has pointed out the poverty of the critical termin- 
ology in music and ridiculed the endless repetition of stock 
and stencilled phrases employed by the chroniclers of tonal 
matters. Along comes George Jean Nathan and tells us in 
Puck that similar conditions exist in the theatre. As 
George is a constructive critic, however, he suggests a list 
of new words to be used by the reviewers of the drama, 
and we thank him for opening the way to an extension of - 
critical vocabulary in the musical field. Paraphrasing Mr. 
Nathan’s invention, we submit the following for use next 
season : 

Gabrilowitsch Beethovened beautifully. 

Dr. Kunwald batoned with his usual skill and taste. 

Johanna Gadski Verdis as well as she Wagners. 

Albert Spalding is scheduled to violin in Europe this fall. 

Godowsky will Knabe in America during the coming 
season. 

Katharine Goodson, in Chopin, nocturned with rare feel- 
ing and barcarolled with lilt and sentiment. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler keyboarded— 

Olga Samaroff digited— 

Marie Sundelius sopranoed— 

Florence Hardeman, the violinist, will be David-and- 
Fostered next winter. 


More to Come 

The Nathan system if followed out logically finally will 
lead to the abandonment of these: 

Pyrotechnical—The feats performed by the coloratura 
(See “dazzling ease.”) 

Resonant—The kind of voice possessed by the baritone. 
(See “ringing,” and “voluminous.”) 

Insistent—Every encore. 
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Adequate—What the lighting and scenic effects were. 
ee “the rest of the cast.’’) 
Commendable zeal—-What the conductor is animated 
vith. (See “unflagging spirit.’’) 
Redevivus—The kind of Paganini represented by a vio- 
ist who plays quickly. 
Characteristic—The orchestration of anything that is not 
classical. 
Message—What a performer delivers when playing Bach, 


Beethoven or Brahms. 
Martians. 


Hermann Hans Wetzler, who with the help of the Stein- 
way house imported Richard Strauss to this country some 
years ago, has been Kapellmeister at the Halle Opera for 
several years and also leads symphony concerts in that city, 
where he is a warm favorite. In a letter to the Musica. 
Courter, Mr. Wetzler alludes to “the planet we live on 


now the real Mars.” 
Hoch, Amerika. 


From the New York Times of recent date: 

After playing the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ with vim and 
enthusiasm in front of the Federal Building in Brooklyn 
yesterday, a German street band of eight pieces marched 
into the office of Chief Clerk Percy Gilkes, of the United 
States District Court, and in a body renounced allegiance 
o Kaiser Wilhelm. 

“We love the fatherland and all that sort of thing,’ said 
the leader, ‘but we're stuck on this country and are for 
Uncle Sam from clarinet to tuba.’ 

“Rach of the eight received his first papers, after the 
usual questioning, and they paraded proudly down to the 
street and played ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’ and 


‘Yankee Doodle.’” 


Hertz Reforms. 

In the Los Angeles Graphic, W. Francis Gates is out 
with some surprising news about Alfred Hertz, who is con- 
ducting the “Fairyland” rehearsals at Los Angeles: 

‘One remark Alfred Hertz made to his ‘Fairyland’ or- 
chestra recently illustrated his attitude toward the gym- 
nastic school of conductors. He rapped on his desk for 
silence, and exclaimed, ‘Gentlemen, it is not necessary for 
me to do this (waving his hands in the air) or this (rub- 
bing them over his hairless scalp) to indicate an idea to 
you: all I shall do is this (beckoning with one finger and 
this (bending a wrist). That is enough. There is no need 
of telling our business to the public by these big gestures. 
Let us remember.’ The orchestra will play all the better 
for the smaller but more impressive movement of arm, 
hand and finger.” 

Suggestion for Concert Deadheads. 


All the way from Melbourne comes this in the Theatre 
Magazine ‘ 

“The representative of the Chinese Herald approached 
George Matheson, manager of ‘The Girl on the Film,’ Syd- 
ney, for the press privilege of a couple of seats one even- 
ing during January. To show his bona fides, he produced 
a copy of the paper, and pointing to half a column of 
Chinese characters, said: ‘Mr. Matheson, our editor say 
some welly nice remarks about the play.’ As Mr. Matheson 
was not in a position to contradict him on the evidence 


submitted, he passed the bland celestial.” 


Joy Killers. 


You know what Hy Mayer told us about California. 

Franklin P, Adams says that the California orange trees 
ire not in fruit at this season. 

Heinrich von Stein, of Los Angeles, has invited us for 
a trip on his new motor yacht, the Rheingold. (We have 
no superior as a poor sailor.) 

Alberto Jonas promised to beat us at tennis when we 
stop off at Salt Lake City on our return trip from the 
Pacific Coast 

There is a street car and elevated railroad strike in 
Chicago, where we are due June 16. 

lwo dozen persons have told us that the Santa Fé 
route crosses forty-eight hours of desert and causes the 
passenger almost insane suffering from heat and thirst. 

Phree score persons have informed us that the Denver 
and the Rio Grande R.R.—part of our route—is the rough- 
est riding in the world. 

One hundred and forty-two persons have said that the 
routes we have chosen—we did so after consultation with 
284 of our friends and acquaintances—are the worst pos- 
sible ones that could be- selected. 

As the Apollo Club (Chicago) tour to the coast has 
been abandoned, Christine Miller is not to be in California. 

Last week the express train between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco was held up by bandits. 

Mrs. Frank King Clark tells us that she was to go West 
on June 1s, but as a fortune teller predicted a dreadful 
railroad accident for that day, she postponed her trip 


until the roth 


Nevertheless 


We left for California on June 15. 











SPRING TOUR OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 














The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor and Wendell Heighton manager, has returned 
from its ninth annual spring tour of eight weeks. 

This tour closed at Duluth, Minn., where on Friday and 
Saturday, June 4 and 5, the orchestra played to three 
capacity houses of 3,700 persons each, or a total of 11,100, 
perhaps the largest audience ever gathered for a series of 
three concerts in the State of Minnesota. This was partly 
due to the great seating capacity of the hall, but mostly 
due to the unusual executive and managerial ability of 
Mrs. Stephen H. Jones of Duluth, under whose complimen- 
tary management the concerts were given. 

During the eight weeks of the tour the orchestra appeared 
in fifty-two cities, located in twelve States of the Union. 
Sixteen of the cities were visited for the first time, while 
thirty-six were return engagements. The entire distance 
travelled was within a few miles of eight thousand, and 
this without a single mishap or serious delay of any kind. 
Only once did a member of the orchestra fail to be on time 
when the train started, but as the distance was a short one, 
he managed to reach the next town by a later train in time 
for the concert, 

Considering financial conditions in this country last win- 
ter, it is to the credit of Wendell Heighton, manager, that 
he was able to book so great a tour, the ninth of equal 
duration, and most gratifying of all was that in the matter 
of attendance and financial returns the tour showed a 
decided gain over former ones. This had not been antici- 
pated, as reports from all over the country were not 
encouraging at the start. On the other hand, it speaks 
volumes for the popularity of the orchestra in the thirty-six 
cities where it has made repeated visits and for the drawing 
power of Mr. Oberhoffer and the orchestra in the sixteen 
cities visited for the first time. 

Local newspaper criticisms were all most enthusiastic and 
laudatory and, with few exceptions, they mention “Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s magnetic personality,” “his extraordinary 
command of his men,” “his conducting all the orchestral 
numbers without a score,” “the apparent sympathy and 
understanding existing between conductor and musicians,” 
“the snap and brilliancy of their playing,” “the fine appear- 
ance of the men themselves and the excellent discipline 
which shows itself in various ways.” 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s attractive programs were also cause of 
much praise, and the soloists, without exception, were pro- 
nounced a great success. They were, Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, of Boston; Alma Beck, contralto, of Cincinnati; Al- 
bert Lindquest, tenor, and Marion Green, baritone, of Chi- 
cago; Richard Czerwonky, violinist and concertmaster of 
the orchestra; Cornelius van Vliet, solo cellist, and Henry 
J. Williams, harpist, likewise of the orchestra. 

Mr. Oberhoffer himself was most enthusiastic in his praise 
of the many great audiences for which he had played and 
commented at length on the growing musical taste of the 
smaller cities as shown by the orchestral numbers requested 
and the character of the applause for the numbers played. 

The symphonies played most were the fourth by Tschai- 
kowsky, first in B flat major, Schumann, and the fifth (C 
minor), Beethoven. Of these three the first and third 
aroused the greatest interest and enthusiasm. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has now dis- 
banded for the summer, and will meet again next October. 
The opening concert of the thirteenth season will occur 
October 22, with Frieda Hempel as soloist. 

Plans for next season are well under way, and in addi- 
tion to the regular concerts in Minneapolis will include a 
series in St. Paul and the annual midwinter tour which 
will include cities as far apart as Boston and New Or- 
jeans, The soloists will be announced soon. But few 
minor changes will be made in the personnel of the or- 
chestra, the organization as it exists at present including 
some of the finest orchestral players in the country. 

Following is a complete list of the cities visited during 
the tour just concluded: April 12, Fargo, N. Dak.; April 
13, Fergus Falls, Minn.; April 14, Northfield, Minn.; April 
15, Faribault, Minn., afternoon; April 15, Owatonna, Minn., 
evening; April 16, Rochester, Minn.; April 17, La Crosse, 
Wis.; April 10, Mason City, Ia.; April 20, Cedar Falls, 
la.; April 21, Des Moines, Ia.; April 22, Des Moines, Ia.; 
April 23, Kirksville, Mo.; April 24, Brookfield, Mo.; April 
25, Falls City, Neb.; April 26, Topeka, Kan.; April 27, To- 
peka, Kan.; April 28, Muskogee, Okla.; April 29, Emporia, 
Kan.; April 30, Newton, Kan.; May 1, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
May 2, Edmond, Okla.; May 3, Fort Scott, Kan.; May 4, 
Chanute, Kan.; May 5, Lawrence, Kan.; May 6, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., afternoon; May 6, Sedalia, Mo., evening; May 
7, Centralia, Ill.; May 8, Decatur, Ill.; May 9, Peoria, 





Iil.; May 10, Urbana, Ill.; May 11, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
May 12, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; May 13, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; May 14, Benton Harbor, Mich.; May 15, Madison, 
Wis.; May 16, Janesville, Wis.; May 17, La Porte, Ind.; 
May 18, Anderson, Ind.; May 19, Lafayette, Ind.; May 20, 
Charleston, Ill, afternoon; May 20, Terre Haute, Ind., 
evening; May 21, Jacksonville, Il].; May 22, Rock Island, 
Ill.; May 24, Dubuque, Ia.; May 25, Clinton, Ia.; May 26, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; May 27, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; May 28, 
Webster City, Ia. afternoon; May 28, Fort Dodge, Ia., 
evening; May 29, Emmetsburg, Ia.; May 30, Sioux City, 
la.; May 31, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; June 1, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.; June 2, Bismarck, N. Dak.; June 3, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; June 4, Duluth, Minn.; June 5, Duluth, Minn.; 
June 6, return to Minneapolis. 
RutH ANDERSON, 





A St. Louis Call to Arms. 





(Elizabeth Cueny, in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ) 


At least one symphony concert by a visiting orchestra is 
featured in practically every year’s music program in the 
towns in the Middle West, where women’s clubs, the 
schools and colleges have developed and fostered a taste 
for music, but on those yearly programs it is a rare thing 
to find mention of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

It has been repeatedly advanced that our orchestra is one 
of the city’s biggest assets, and yet year after year we per- 
mit other orchestras to supply the growing demand for 
orchestral music in territory we should by right of loca- 
tion supply. 

Why? Haven't we enough faith in our own orchestra 
to back it financially and send it out as an expression of 
our musical and artistic development, giving it a fair 
chance to compete for the business that is all about us? 
There may be some financial risk involved, but this will 
soon be overcome in the response that follows on the 
merits of our orchestra being once established. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra supplied the music at the first 
Detroit Music Festival, April 16 and 17. Why not the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra? 

All the May festivals in this section of the country are 
cared for by the Minneapolis Orchestra. Why not by the 
St. Louis Orchestra? May festivals are sufficiently numer- 
ous in this section of the country to keep an orchestra on 
the road, playing almost every evening and many after- 
noons for a month, The Minneapolis Orchestra already 
has a guarantee of $75,000 for the next five years. Every 
year St. Louis lives through the same stress of raising its 
guarantee, handicapping itself at the very outset of each 
season in its expansion plans. 

At the Louisville Saengerfest last July the Chicago Or- 
chestra was represented. Singing societies from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and many other places 
were convened and mingling with the crowd was a repre- 
sentative from the Minneapolis Orchestra, advancing its 
claims to consideration for the next saengerfest and for 
future engagements in Louisville. Where was the repre- 
sentative of the St. Louis Orchestra? 

My concert direction work, which extends through Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, shows a big demand and 
growing appreciation of orchestra music. Des Moines, 
la., this year established its own orchestra and had but a 
small deficit, playing Sunday afternoons only at ten and 
twenty-five cents. A beginning. Peoria, Ill, has guaran- 
teed $5,000 for a single concert by the Boston Orchestra 
in October. Many other cases could be cited, but these 
will suffice to show our lack of a unified spirit in develop- 
ing our most important organization. 

The orchestra is verily our biggest asset in placing St. 
Louis on the musical map. It is the sun about which all 
other phases of musical expression revolve. The guar- 
antee asked by the orchestra is small measured by the good 
that will result in advertising St. Louis, but the time has 
come when something other than honeyed platitudes is es- 
sential if we would make the orchestra a living, vital force 
for good. 

Vigorous exploitation methods are in order—that of 
which we boast must be carried further—our own faith in 
the orchestra can be reflected only by untiring and enthu- 
siastic work and participation by every one. Work that 
is not limited to St. Louis, college towns and a few places 
through the Southwest, but work that radiates to every 
music center from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast wher- 
ever the best is wanted. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 





(Article No. 2.) 
BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 


Last week, the reader will remember, our party had just 
reached historic Richmond in the first of these stories on 
our Southern journey—Richmond, once the capital of the 
Confederacy, now the capital of the State of Virginia, and 
one of the most industrious and thriving cities of the South. 

Nor will music lovers forget that it was only a short time 
ago that Richmond celebrated its annual music festival with 
a large local chorus, world renowned soloists and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. The writer recalls with difficulty a 
single prominent artist who has not appeared in that city in 
the past, for Richmond has always had the very best and 
for this reason will always want only first class artists in the 
future. The festivals there have been notable ones and 
for the most part have been successful financially as well 
as artistically. 

While there have been other music festivals in the South, 
many in fact, the Richmond concerts have undoubtedly been 
more talked of in the North than any other below the Ma- 
son and Dixon line. Richmond has every facility for giving 
such an affair and is better located than a great many other 
cities. The territory surrounding Richmond is extensively 
populated, so that an attractive series of concerts must nec- 
essarily draw to a large extent from the suburbs. 

Norfolk a Good Music Center. 

Aside from Richmond there is another city not far dis- 
tant which would also make a splendid music center. It is 
Norfolk, Va., a city of approximately 75,000, eighty miles 
from Richmond, a railroad center and a terminus of half 
a dozen steamship lines. Almost a part of it and just across 
the Elizabeth River lies Portsmouth, a city of 35,000 popu- 
lation, to and from which steam ferries ply daily; Berkley, 
too, is not far away. 

Norfolk is the chief seaport of Virginia and has an im- 
portant commerce. Its foreign exports with those of Ports- 
mouth for the fiscal year of 1905 amounted in value to 
nearly $8,000,000. The chief items were lard, coal (in the 
shipment of which Norfolk is second only to Philadelphia), 
coke, cotton, cotton seed, sawed timber, logs, corn, wheat, 
flour, leaf tobacco, mowers and reapers, and cattle. Since 
1905, however, the city has grown in leaps and bounds, so 
that today not only has the population greatly increased but 
conditions are better than they have ever been before. 

At Gosport, the southern suburb of Portsmouth, is lo- 
cated the Portsmouth Navy Yard, covering 350 acres. Here 
are interned the German vessels Prinz Eitel and Kronprinz 
Wilhelm, both of which evaded the English warships 
just outside of Hampton Roads and entered the harbor 
safely. It was with a great deal of difficulty that our party 
was able to go aboard, for only friends of the officers were 
allowed this privilege. However, we were fortunate in hav- 
ing in our party one who spoke German fluently and 
through her efforts we were finally given a pass. 

It was a heartrending sight to see many of the beauti- 
ful salons and much of the furnishings ruined as a result 
of the coaling. Temporary coal chutes had been made 
alongside the main stairway and the coal loaded into the 
hulls of the vessels. On the Kronprinz Wilhelm, in one 
of the cabins, we found several dozen sewing machines 
and the sailors were very busy mending their own clothes ; 
in another cabin were a row of ironing boards, and where 
before everything pointed to quiet, ease and comfort, now 
there was noise, restlessness and excitement. I carried 
my kodak along, but only as far as the entrance to the 
navy yard, for there an officer confiscated it and made 
me leave it in his care until my return. 

Lynchburg a Thriving City. 

A railroad center, and on a direct route to Atlanta and 
the far South, is Lynchburg, Va. A city of approximately 
25,000 population, it affords every opportunity for a suc- 
cessful season of music. It is the second manufacturing 
city of the state and its exports are very large. It is 
the seat of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (M. E., 
5.) and of Virginia Christian College. Not far distant 
is situated Sweetbrier College, at Sweetbrier, Va., only a 
suburb, and at Lexington, Va., is located the old historic 
Washington and Lee University and Virginia Military In- 
stitute. At Staunton, not much farther distant, is situ- 
ated Mary Baldwin’s Seminary, Stuart Hall and Staunton 
Military School. At Charlottesville is the University of 
Virginia and numerous other institutions are located 
nearby. 

Prospects of a Wonderful Future. 

City after city could very easily be named in which 
there is. every advantage for a most successful musical 
season, The South is growing and growing fast. While 
a great amount of Northern capital is being inves-ed in 
this part of the country, the Southerners themselves are 
branching out and building up a trade with the world 
that is most remarkable. While at first, the effects of 
the war in Europe left most demoralizing results in the 


Southern States, business now is better than ever before 
and the South is truly prospering by present conditions. 
It has been stated by several Southern farmers and busi- 
ness men to the writer, that when the war is over the 
South will furnish probably more exports than any other 
section in the entire country. There are exceptional pos- 
sibilities in the South for business; all that is needed is 
capital, and this has always been lacking in certain of its 
sections. The Northern man of money, however, ought 
to find many an opportunity for great revenue in Dixie- 
land, 

If the writer may prophesy, the coming season promises 
the greatest concert year in the history of this country 
for the artists, for the managers and for the public. The 
need and desire for music—and only good music—is grow- 
ing daily, and the American public is beginning to believe 
more than ever that the educational, the commercial and 
the entertaining value of good music makes of it a factor 
this country can not afford to ignore. The West is grow- 
ing musically, likewise the East and the North; why not 
the South? Watch the musical growth of Dixieland! 

In next week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter the third 
of this series of articles will appear, and it is expected at 
that time that the writer will be ready to make some more 
interesting statements to music lovers throughout the 
country. 





Cadman's Activities. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, who is chairman of the 
Congress for the Encouragement of American Music, in 
connection with the ninth biennial convention of the Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, left this week for Los Angeles 
to arrange the final details of the programs to be given 
in that city which entertains the big convention between 
June 24 and July 2. 

Mr. Cadman will hear his new piano sonata in A major 
played by Claude Gottheif, pupil of Joseffy and Lhevinne, 
on the evening of June 30. This will be the first perform- 
ance in America. The work now is being published by 
White-Smith Music Company, of Boston, and is being 
eagerly looked for since Mr. Cadman’s trio in D major 
has proved to be such a success. (This was heard in Chi- 
cago before the American Chamber Music organization 
recently. The Tollefsens, of New York, have used it no 
less than three times this season, and there is a likelihood 
of its being given in Petrograd, Russia, in the very near 
future.) 

Mr. Cadman will include the trio in his programs dur- 
ing his fall tour, playing the piano part in the work. In 
this way the work no doubt will be given in many Eastern 
cities. Mr. Cadman, in conjunction with the Indian prin- 
cess, Tsianina, will be heard in various parts of the East 
and Middle West in his famous Indian music talk, and 
with choral societies in his own compositions. 

The Cadman season opens in October. 

Princess Tsianina, Mr, Cadman and his mother will join 
the National Federation special train at Colorado Springs 
and proceed to the convention this week. The Indian girl 
is to appear on the afternoon of June 24 on the program 








conducted by Mrs. Jason Walker, of the American music 
section, illustrating a talk on Indian music by Charles F. 
Lummis, the well known archeologist. 


Song at Sing Sing. 


Enthusiastic applause and the keenest attention marked 
the reception accorded Ross David, Harmonie David and 
Melville Clark when they gave an interesting program be- 
fore the prisoners of Sing Sing, N. Y., on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 8. 
and then they filed out and their places were taken by an- 
other set of attentive hearers, who listened to the repeat- 
ing of the entire program. Mr. David sang “Love Is the 
Wind” (MacFadyen), “The Pine Tree” (Salter), “The 
Promise of Life” (Cowen), “Foggy Dew” (Fox), “Be- 
lieve Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms” 
(Moore), “Kerry Dance” (Molloy), the last three with 
harp accompaniment. Cowen'’s “The Promise of Life” 
seemed to particularly affect the men, the words and the 


Nine hundred men listened to the program 


excellent interpretation which Mr. David gave it being 
especially enjoyed. 

English and Irish songs in costume and a group of Ori- 
ental songs, also in costume, were given by Miss David. 
Her Oriental songs were Ware’s “Hindu Slumber song,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “La Brise” and Leroux’s “Le Nil.” She also 
sang two duets with Mr. David, Goring Thomas’ “Under 
the Stars” and Hildach’s “The Passage Bird’s Farewell,” 
the two voices sounding in complete harmony and de- 
lighting the audience. 

Mr. Clark played Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and selected harp numbers in a way which won 
for him much hearty applause. Mrs. David at the piano 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 

In speaking of this occasion, Mr. David declared it to 
have been “a wonderful experience and a privilege to give 
a program there.” 





Some Tecla Vigna Pupils. 


One of the sincere successes achieved by a young 
singer in Cincinnati was without doubt the one that John 
Quine had recently at the operatic concert of Mme. Vigna. 
Mr. Quine had made a very good impression ia the part 
of Alfio in the performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
given by the Cincinnati Opera Club at Music Hall, and in 
Oxford in the part of Amonastro at the Miami University 
performance of “Aida,” but it was in the singing of the 
aria of “The Masked Ball” that all the best qualities of 
his voice could be displayed. He is still very young and 
a brilliant future seems to be awaiting him. His voice is 
a real baritone and he can sing Italian grand opera, If he 
stays in that field he ought to be a success. 

it is remarkable how successful Mme. Vigna has been 
with the training of male voices. Among her successful 
pupils can be mentioned Charles Washburn, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; Glenn Friermood, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Hougard 
Neilson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Marcus Kellerman, of New 
York; Charles Gallagher, of Chicago, Ill.; George Bagby, 
of Huntington, W. Va., and in Cincinnati Dr. Kennedy 
and Stanley Baughman, both singing at the Church of the 
Covenant, where also Antoinette Werner West and 
Amanda Maull. both her pupils, are singing. Ferdinand 
Hazenzah! and Fred Schoffler, both very successful ten- 
ors, and John Hersch, the choirmaster, coached with her 
for Italian repertoire. Those are only a few of her pro- 
fessional male singers. 





IN THE SOUTH. 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


TRUTH DISCUSSING TRUTH. 


The Concert Manager Under Microscope. 
(Comments Invited.) 








COANE ERR ERE E REESE EEE ee Be eee 


Che eternal question: “What's the matter with concert 
managers?” is once again up for discussion. This time 
fruth (London) steps forth and plays the heroic David 
part against the Musical Gol‘ath, Mr. Beecham. 

lruth writes: “After all, even a concert agent is a man 
and a brother, and entitled to be fairly judged. Nay, he 
may even be a perfectly respectable member of society, and 
fulfil an entirely useful and legitimate function.” Truth 
therein replies in a sane, philosophical mood to Mr. 
Beecham’s warcry in which the latter asserts: “Even at 
his best the manager is a functionary of very doubtful 
benefit to the cause of music, and is held responsible in par- 
ticular for the flood of mediocrities with which the con- 
cert world is afflicted.” 

While championing the cause of this perpetually accused 
and often abused middleman, Truth points out to Mr. 
Beecham that it would be just about as difficult for the 
p the appearances of- more or less mediocre 


manager to stoy 


artists (who, by the by have a mission in their own limited 
way) as it would be for anyone to send the Thames run- 
ning backward against the stream. To use the ever fash- 
ionable proverb: “Talk is cheap.” 

Of course we must admit that there has been something 


more than mere word slinging accomplished in this mat- 
ter, for has not Germany proposed some very drastic meas- 
ures under which each municipality, would control the 
of its concert managers’ activities, first by issuing a 
license; second, by limiting the manager’s commission to 

per cent., and finally by prohibiting the managers to spec- 
ulate on their own behalf? 

But all of that, were it put to practice even universally, 
it would hardly untie the Gordian knot. Such a form of 
Utopia on this busy planet of ours would be possible only 
if the same stringent laws were applied to every phase of 
e concert profession. It would have to be enforced with 
relative pressure on the critics, and on the judges who are 
lecide whether the artists about to enter on their gam- 
bling career are plus or minus talents. The whole peda- 

gical profession would have to be run through a fine 

reened sifter 
e wish Mr. Beecham luck in the merry chase he would 
on hand, trying to run a course within three shakes 
of a fiddlestick, one that according to the time piece of 
evolution will require many, many generations. 

lt is most surprising that a man whose success besides 
his thorough musicianship depends almost totally on hay- 
ng a perfect organization in the rank and file of his or- 
chestra, that a man who ought to be so well posted on the 

irtues of organization, should for a fraction of an in- 
tant doubt the necessity of the middleman in the concert 
profession, who, with all his actual and imaginary sins, 
has made musical art on a profitable basis possible. 

While we realize that musical activities in the British 
Isl ire not carried on on so large a scale and over such 
vast territory as in the United States, nevertheless it would 
eem to us that in order to turn the concert manager out 
of house and home some immense power would have to 
be substituted in his place, for surely, outside of a begin- 
ner or an artist concertizing on a minor scale, no busy 
concert artist can be expected to look after personally the 
thousand and one details of his business obligations. 

Mediocrity and Its Rights. 

The suggestion of limiting concert agents is again a 
problem of all thorns and no roses, for each season brings 
along a new legion of young artists who by hook or crook 
will enter the field. Ask our beginners, worthy as they 
may be, how many of our established booking agencies 
will accept the unprofitable handling of their first tours. 
And so it happens that new artists create a demand for 





new managers. Good. But 

Suppose with the aid of parents, friends, or some other 
good angel attached to a loose pursestring, the young 
artist succeeds in piling up the price of his first tour? Is 
there any power in a free country like ours or like Eng- 
land that can stop your ambitious violinist, singer or pian- 
ist from carrying his message from one end of the land 
to the other, even if he should unwittingly increase the 
undertaking business along his glorious path? 

Let us apply this question to the manager’s ethical and 


eco! omical conscience, 

Is it illegitimate for a manager to arrange such a tour 
as a pure business proposition for an artist who actually 
pays his way to his inevitable failure? So long as a 
oncert manager does not recommend an artist whom he 
knows to be unworthy of serious mention, and /acts his 
painful part as the middleman in helping the self-inflicted 


genius along his short career, he is responsible only to 
his client for strict financial accounting, and having per- 
formed that as well as the duties he contracted for, no 
man can attack him from a standpoint of pure business 
principles—not if he used no managerial hypnotic power 
in. encouraging the victim. 

If the concert manager does not undertake such busi- 
ness responsibilities it is because he is not in need of such 
a clientele or his ethical principles have a dominating 
power over hard-shelled business interests. 

So much for the plot of the mediocre artist and greedy 
manager to undermine the Temple of the Muse. 

Now le: us face the charge of: “Even at his best the 
manager is a functionary of very doubtful benefit to the 
cause of music.” 

There is undoubtedly a strong element of humor in 
these words. 

Let the unbiassed answer the following questions and 
ten decide whether or not Mr. Beecham has founded his 
charges on quicksand. 

Replies That Tell the Tale. 

Who placed “concert tour” in the dictionary, and who 
brought it within the reach of the artist of moderate 
funds? 

Was good music introduced into most cities at the risk 
of the public purse, from the bank account of orchestral 
conductors, such as Mr, Beecham, for instance, or through 
the individual efforts of local managers or the concerted 
interests of artist and manager? 

Were it not for the progressive spirit, ingenuity and 
keen competition among prominent managers, would 
there be such a thing as a number of concert courses and 
various other musical entertainments in our larger cities, 
thus ensuring greater returns for the coffers of the con- 
cert artists? 

Before the managerial regime (in an universal sense) 
was there ever such welfare among the rank and file of 
concertizing artists as there has been since the manager 
helped our stars and minor lights to the unheard of honor- 
ariums they receive today? 

Lest we be charged with merely serving Mammon 
through our managerial achievements, let us look to artis- 
tic results: 

How many cities would be in a position to enjoy higher 
forms of musical art such as symphony orchestras, opera 
and artists whose honorariums run into three figures were 
it not for the combined efforts of the artists and the local 
managers ? 

Does not Mr. Beecham know the public’s whimsical 
moods well enough to realize that in most smaller cities 
good music has to be well nigh forced upon the people? 
Pray tell us who stands the brunt of this trying educa- 
tional process if not the local and concert managers? 


Dacapo. 


The Managers’ Forum is at all times ready to bring to 
light such well founded grievances as jeopardize the pres- 
tige of the profession at large. The Forum has again 
and again pointed to the weak spots in the profession. 

There isn’t a thinking man or woman among the man- 
agers who does not realize that there are multitudes of 
shortcomings and dastardly wrongs that have to be reme- 
died. There is a good deal of weeding to be accomplished 
ere the past and present bad reputation of the profession 
can be buried in peace, and through systematic exposure 
of all undesirable elements the horizon be cleared for an 
epoch of constructive and clean concert management. 

The accomplishment of this will be absolutely impos- 
sible until we have laid the cornerstone for an institution 
that may be proudly pointed to as “The Concert Man- 
agers’ Cooperative and Protective Association.” 

One of the leading men in the concert business expressed 
similar views but a few days ago, while discussing the 
musical situation and prospects at large. 

In almost every issue of the MustcaL Courter the “Man- 
agers’ Forum” has been pleading with the leading men 
and women in the profession to rise to the occasion and 
to follow the good example which has been set by all trades 
and professions, and join forces in.an attempt to raise the 
standards of the profession and to bring about a better 
feeling and clearer understanding of the vital commercial 
as well as artistic interests that. make the cause of the 
artist, audience, local manager and artist’s manager, one 
and inseparable. 

It is not Utopia we aim at, for the very elements of ar- 
tistic temperament, and the eternally gambling spirit of the 








game are sufficient safeguards against such a stagnating 
state of affairs. 

The spirited campaign of these columns for cooperation 
and protection of all interested in the concert profession 
will be carried on more energetically than ever for the 
practical solution of this vast and most important problem. 
And even though throughout these lines we beg to differ 
decidedly from Mr. Beecham’s views about the managerial 
rank and file, we obey the impulse and thank him heartily 
for the new incentive which he so unconsciously lent to the 
cause of “The Concert Managers’ Cooperative and Pro- 
tective Association.” 

Dreams precede all great accomplishments. When the 
same dream haunts the majority of our managers it will 
lend impetus to creative work along such lines. Get the 
habit and spare a moment for such a dream each day. 
Let the idea grow on you! Nemo. 





Florence Merdowan’s Success. 


Florence Hardeman, the gifted young violinist, scored 
an unusual success this spring in New England, and some 
of the many flattering reviews she received are shown 
herewith : 

“Miss Hardeman won the hearts of her audience at the 
start by her charming presence, and held it by her bril- 
liant playing. Her execution was marvelously facile and 
her tone pure and of excellent volume. She was recalled 
again and again.”—Lewiston (Me.) Daily Sun, March 4, 
1915. 


“Miss Hardeman held her audience from the first. Each 
of her selections was followed by a storm of applause. 
Miss Hardeman is a player of temperament as well as of 
technical skill and finish, and her selections showed 
great versatility. The beautiful tones that came from her 
instrument had a delightful effect.”—Kennebec (Me.), 
Daily Journal, March 9, 1915. 


“Miss Hardeman plays with vigor and breadth of tone 
that is entirely masculine. In appearance, however, she is 
very feminine—just a slip of a girl, one would say, with 
such a friendly little smile and unassuming little manner. 
She is entirely without affectation and stage mannerisms, 
and her very evident pleasure in the enjoyment of her 
listeners gives additional charm to her work. She is a 
player of temperament, as well as of technical skill and 
finish, and her selections showed great versatility.”—Lew- 
iston (Me.) Evening Journal, March 3, 1915. 


“Miss Hardeman was given an ovation at the Chapman 
concert. While in a general way Bangor was expecting 
much of the violinist, it may safely be said that she sur- 
passed all conceptions of her ability. She impresses one 
with a sense of absolute mastery of the violin; her technic 
is superb and she is a wizard in rendering elusive strains 
almost too delicate to be heard. The range of composi- 
tions was great and in each she was perfect.”’—Bangor 
(Me.) Daily Commercial, March 11, 1915. 


“Miss Hardeman plays with exquisite delicacy of execu- 
tion,-with rare taste, with sentiment, with tenderness; her 
violin has a soul. The work of this attractive American 
girl was lovely and appealing."—Bangor (Me.) Daily 
News, March II, 1915. 





A Prize Song. 


“Lebewohl,” the winning song selected from among 
forty manuscripts submitted by local composers in the 
Festival Song Contest held in Newark, N. J., last month, 
has been published by the T. W. Allen Company, of New 
York. 

Russell S. Gilbert is the name of the fortunate composer, 
and it is at once evident from the perusal of his song that 
he is a thoroughly equipped musician who not only ex- 
presses himself with facility but has something well worth 
expressing. This prize song is melodious, and harmonically 
interesting. The accompaniment likewise is well written 
and effective. 








Bourstin’s Artistic Playing Greatly Admired. 
Few young artists have met with such unanimous ap- 
proval and high praise from the New York critics as has 


been showered upon Arkady Bourstin, the young Russian 
violinist. He returned to America this season and ap- 


. peared in New York in recital and as soloist with the New 


York Symphony Orchestra, being engaged to take the 
place of Carl Flesch. 

In his final review of the season, Pierre V. Key, music 
critic of the New York World, said of him: “Arkady 
Bourstin, of all the young players “eard here this season, 
measured higher than his confreres.” 
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TONE PRODUCTION OF THE SINGING 


BY CHARLES BOWES, 


New York Vocal Instructor, Formerly Assistant to Jean de Reszke. 





VOICE. * 








Paper Read at New York Music Teachers’ Convention 
at the Hotel McAlpin, June 15. 











In presenting this article 
on Tone Production, I wish 
to emphasize that all rules 
must be elastic, as | have 
found there are very few 
rules in this most interest- 
ing study that do not de- 
mand modification in some 
exceptional cases. 

Please keep this in mind, 
as I submit to you the ideas 
following. 

To be equipped to train 
a voice a teacher must 
have more than a few cut 
and dried rules, as the ex- 
ceptions to these rules that 
will not make progress will be greater than those who 





CHARLES BOWES. 


will, 

Bad teaching and bad habits in singing bring about many 
unnatural conditions to be contended with that require a 
many-sided knowledge of the subject, so as to be resource- 
ful enough to diagnose correctly all voices that come to 
you for instruction, 

You understand that many points overlap each other, 
but I will endeaver to eliminate unnecessary repetitions, 
as this article is not supposed to be an exhaustive analyza- 
tion of all points. I will try to be as concise as possible 
and still retain clearness. 

Do not refuse to accept any statement I will make until 
you have heard the whole paper, as no one point ever 
made a method of singing, and so many things are only 
successful when worked in conjunction with other points. 


Breath Control. 


I do not wish to condemn any system of breath control 
merely to endeavor to prove that the control from the 
diaphragmatical muscles is the most satisfactory. 

A singer using exaggerated high breathing to the neglect 
of support of muscles lower down, a sudden change to 
extreme low expansion will produce certain beneficial 
results, but that does not prove that abdominal breathing 
(so called) is right, 

If a singer is breathing too low, a change to high expan- 
sion, lessening the forced breath of vocal production, will 
permit singing in the upper part of the voice with more 
freedom. 

Now I will ask you to follow an experiment. 

Take a full breath, using expansion in all directions, but 
not forcing downwards. 

Now keep your throat open, with the thought that you 
are taking in more breath. 

The result is that you have the present maximum quantity 
of breath stored in the lungs, and the retaining of the 
expansion prevents it from flowing out though the con- 
nection betwen lungs and open mouth is wide open. 

This produces controlled openness of throat, and this 
openness is sensed clear down to the diaphragm (the 
extreme lower limit of the lungs). 

Releasing this expansion produces a collapsing -of the 
lungs forcing the breath out, control being lost. But the 
releasing of the breath can be controlled by several different 
means. 

Control of high chest is one. 

Control of side expansion is angther. 

After many years spent in studying different systems of 
breath control, I firmly believe, and have proved, that the 
retaining of side expansion, high chest expansion with the 
inflation at bottom of lungs (which brings about expansion 
at the diaphragm) with the center of control at the dia- 
phragm, will invariably bring the best results. This is 
one of the few rules that apply to all singers. 

As the lungs do not extend below the diaphragm, all 
expansion below the waist line is to be avoided. 

It is true, however, that the abdominal muscles go to 
support the diaphragmatical muscles, the same as your 
back and shoulder muscles go to support your arm when 
lifting. 


Another experiment: 

Take a full breath as before, then push down the chest 
and abdominal muscles. Now try to speak or sing. If you 
push down vigorously enough, you will find that you can- 
not utter a sound. It is not that you lack breath (though 
that is the sensation), but that you have pushed your 
supply out of reach, with the forced unnatural expansion 
below. 

Controlling the muscles at the diaphragm and pushing 
down are apparently very closely allied and this point must 
be carefully watched all the time. 

Resistance carried too low makes high tones almost im- 
possible, as it forces an exaggerated breadth into the mid- 
dle of the voice. 

Thus, for instance, a lyric tenor by this forcing down 
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process, may develop a big baritone quality in his upper 
middle voice, thereby upsetting all reasonable balance in 
the coordination of high and low voice, in proportion. 

This same principle makes many a lyric soprano a short 
ranged voice, as she is using the breadth of quality of a 
dramatic -soprano. 

The contralto is, in many instances, a mezzo with an un- 
developed high voice, due to this “out of proportion” work 
in the medium, thus precluding all possibility of notes 
above “F” (fifth line on staff). 

Voices should always be trained with the idea of pro- 
portion, and this proportion must never be lost sight of. 

Overdevelopment of one part of the voice is positively 
against this idea of proportion. 

If you are undecided about how to train a voice, work 
the octave in the middle and then let your judgment dic- 
tate to you from the color and quality that you have 
whether the proportion can be kept in the best balance, by 
developing the voice up or down. 

A serious word of advice. 

Don’t force a voice to live up to your diagnosis, but be 
a big enough man or woman to change if you have made 
a mistake in “judgment.” 


This judgment must be based on what you hear of the 
three cardinal principles of tone production. 

They are: 

First, breath control. 

Second, controlled openness of throat. 

Third, the understanding of resonances and when they 
can be developed. 

There are a very great many side issues or different 
angles to each of these three points, but they are literally 
the foundation of our subject, “Tone Production.” 

I will now pass to my second point, “openness of throat 
and how to secure it,” temporarily leaving the study of 
the breath. Loose throat, rigid throat, open throat, throaty 
singing, etc., are all terms that we have heard. 

I believe in controlled open throat, elastically held open, 
and in developing this openness to stand the hard work of 
heavy operatic singing. 

You cannot ask a man to lift fifty pounds with relaxed 
muscles, nor can you ask a baritone to sustain a full voiced 
high “G” with a loose throat. 

They are both impossible. 

Now reason carefully. 

The big point in this question is the meaning of poise. 

Does it mean effortlessness or such a distribution of ef- 
fort, that it appears and almost feels effortless? 

The fore carefully that effort is distributed the greater 
degree of effortlessness is secured. 

Development of certain muscles in the throat gives you 
the ability to retain openness during a dramatic aria. 

For instance, have you ever heard a tenor try to sing 
the beautiful, but trying “Prize Song” from “The Meister- 
singe r,” with a loose throat? 

It is impossible, but if he has trained his throat and 
neck muscles, to literally hold this open throat, he can 
withstand the wear and tear of the drive of breath under 
pressure against the cords. 

Now as to how to get openness of the throat and 
keep it. 

An illustration. Push the lower jaw forward and then 
try to yawn. 

As long as the jaw is forward yawning is impossible. 

Can we not then infer that permitting the jaw to be 
forward will interfere with open throatedness. 

Another illustration: Take a quick breath, with the 
thought of preparing to call some one a block away. 

Do you notice that the larynx assumes a low position 
in a wide open throat? Yawning is Nature’s greatest illus- 
tration of throat openness, and if we study the action in 
ourselves during this very common physical action we will 
notice the following: 

First, the lower jaw down and pulled very far back. 

Second, the tongue down and back, with a distinct feel- 
ing of spreading wide at the base of the tongue. 

Third, the larynx both down and back. 

Fourth, the soft palate completely raised, with the uvula 
entirely disappearing. 

Then if we develop the muscles that bring about these 
four points of openness we can retain openness. 

This development cannot be acquired in a short time and 
will cause the same muscular soreness produced by run- 
ning, throwing, rowing, etc., or any exercise that we are 
not used to. This soreness is due to work on the mus- 
cles not in training, and disappears as the training 
strengthens the muscles, exactly as in the rowing, throw- 
ing, ete. 

This must not be conflicted with the soreness of throat 
and hoarseness that comes through lack of knowledge of 
the development of resistance in the throat muscles. 

If this work of development is undertaken too strenu- 
ously it is almost sure to upset poise temporarily. 

However, when it is done systematically, it is a wonder- 
ful aid to singing, as the control of the deep larynx brings 
about an easy balance of the second point of resistance— 
namely, vocal cords. 

Breath is not synonymous with power, but power in 
voice is the result of resisted breath, the resistance being 
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brought about by the sensitively held diaphragm muscles 
and the approximation of the vocal cords. 

lhis openness should be developed gradually, patiently 
and firmly, though judgment should be used in its: applica- 


tion, 


For example: A big voiced mezzo with a small body 
should not have too much demanded from her along these 
lines, but some will be more beneficial. A soprano singing 


lyric, whom you think ought to broaden to a dramatic, 
can be worked more vigorously though with great care 
to keep the high resonance or overtones of the lyric. 

Students of over twenty-five years of age can always 
be handled with more vigor than young students, 

Right here, | wish to protest against teachers taking 
students of seventeen and eighteen and asking them to do 
operatic airs, as the youthful judgment will always be 
carried away by enthusiasm for big effects, and the pro- 
portion of the voice spoiled, 

Willing students should never be driven, The matter 
of health plays a big part, and all students should be en- 
couraged to do sufficient daily physical exercise, to secure 
poise and symmetry of body. Great physical strength is 
not necessary, as nervous force is of more use in music, 
but this nervous force must be backed by sufficient strength 
to support it. A very simple thought that helps to de- 
velop poise of body in walking is to imagine that you are 
carrying a twenty pound weight on the head, 

Che position of the body while singing is aided by hav- 
ing one foot slightly before the other, and the weight 
poised on the ball of the forward foot. 

The seat of neryous force is the solar plexus, where 
scientists tell us that we have a mind. 

This is another reason why, if we base our singing on 
the diaphragmaticai muscles that really cover and protect 
the solar plexus, we are constantly working on the develop- 
ment of the nervous force. This point I will go into more 


fully later on in this article, under the heading of “Ex- 


pression.” 


Resonances and Registers.. 


I will take iiese two subjects in one as they are so 
closely allied 


he undersianding of resonance in its cause and effect 


is one of the most innportant, and least understood in all 
tone production 

Hut what are we listening for? Are our standards of 
perfect tone the same? 

I ask this, so that we may understand each other. Does 
the lovely lyric mezzo quality of Calve at her best, mean 
perfection to you, as it does to me, or would you rather 
hear more soprano clearness, or the more sombre quality 
of a deep mezzo? 

Do the ringing tones of Amato stand as the ideal pro- 
duction for a baritone, or do you prefer the darker color 
of quality of Titta Ruffo? 

Does Matzenauer spell the words “vocal poise” in an 
operatic mezzo? 

Of course, I speak of these artists when they are at 
their best 

Both Ferrari-Fontana and Caruso are heroic tenors, but 
what is your ideal—the clear ringing quality of Caruso, 
or the more baritone quality of Ferrari-Fontana, or are 
you big enough in your criticism to grant that they are 
each using what natare gave them, plus their personality? 
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The development of a singer, male or female, that has 
all operatic career in view, is necessarily broader and more 
vigorous in the work on operatic repertoire than a ballad 
singer or choir singer. There is literally heavier physical 
work in the “Prayer” from “Tosca” than in the singing of 
the “Lost Chord.” 

What is the balance between tone with little resonance, 
and tone protected and reinforced by proper resonance? 

Again I say, that must be worked out on a balance of 
proportion that the judgment of the teacher should direct. 
Many a good voice is condemned as short ranged, when 
through a better understanding of resonance, it could be 
made so much more useful. 

Forcing a voice up or down is absolutely wrong, but 
the study of the high or head resonance will invariably 
aid the voice to gain in the upper part of it. 

From a theoretical standpoint, we must recognize regis- 
ters in all voices, and the elimination of all radical changes 
of quality can only be secured with a positive understand- 
ing of the basic resonance of each register, and how to 
blend it with other resonances. 

That is the reason that each type of voice has to be 
handled differently. 

To train a soprano as you would a tenor does not bring 
out a true soprano quality. 

To train a baritone as you would a soprano is also 
wrong. 

Baritones and Basses. 

Jean de Reszké has practically eliminated .nasal reso- 
nance in his teaching baritones and basses, except for a 
color for expression, as for instance—a sardonic thought. 
Mephistopheles’ entrance in “Faust,” second phrase, 
exemplifies this, 

We have two distinct resonances or registers in these 
voices, but I prefer to add a third. Of course there are 
myriad combinations of these three. 

They are chest and head registers or resonances, and 
the mouth register as a division of the chest voice. Not 
one of these should be used exclusively, but be modified 
with one and sometimes the other two resonances, and this 
balance of resonance will add poise and control of voice, 
to say nothing of added beauty of quality. 

How to develop this balance is based upon very simple 
thought. 

The lower voice of men and women has its beginning on 
the clear syllable “ah,” as this is the best means known to 
acquire the approximation of the vocal chords. In this 
“ah” there is comparatively little resonance or reinforce- 
ment of the tone by overtones. This applies to baritones, 
generally speaking, from the “C” (second space bass clef) 
downward, With basses, the resonances are carried 
lower, depending on the quality and natural depth of voice. 
From the “C” (second space) up to “A” (fifth line) this 
“Ah” should gradually be made darker, running to an 
“Aw” syllable with baritones, and this “Aw” syllable basis 
may even be carried up to an “E” flat (second added line). 
However, another color, the mouth resonance, may be 
developed on “C” from the “B” flat (first space above 
staff) up to and including the “D” (second space above 
staff). This is a very rich color of tone and gives splendid 
variety of color in that part of the voice. 

This third register or resonance commences lower down 
with the ‘basses, generally on “G” (fourth space). Most 
baritones sing the “E” flat (second added line) open on an 
“Aw” basis very comfortably, but in light ballad work it is 
much more beautiful sung on an “OO” syllable, using 
head resonance, Basses, generally speaking, should never 
sing higher than “D” (second added space) with the open 
or chest voice. However, an occasional “E” flat sung open 
for a dramatic is permissible. 

The head resonance of baritones and basses is developed 
with an “OO” syllable, and the predominance of chest 
resonance stops. The control of all these resonances is 
secured with a combination of the raising of the soft palate 
and the change of syllable as explained, of course, with the 
control from the diaphragm. The soft palate should never 
be allowed to hang low in singing and should be raised 
more and more as the voice sings up the scale until in the 
head resonance, it is completely raised. This raising of the 
palate aids in cutting off the objectional quality produced 
by resonance in the forward nasal cavities. 

With young voices it is preferable to carry the head 
voice lower than I have spoken of, so as to take no chance 
of straining the voice in forcing open or chest voice too 
high. Forcing upper open tones will bring about a 
weakness in the middle voice. The basic syllables that | 
am giving to you for the different resonances, are applied 
in singing as follows: 

An open syllable as “Aw,” when sung by a baritone on 
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“C” (first added line), can be sung “Aw,” but with a frame 
of “O,” or more clearly (for a color) with more “Ah.” 

All syllables sung in the head voice should be well mixed 
with “OO” so as to bring a head resonance quality into the 
voice, 3 

The control of the high palate and deep larynx makes 
this change from the basic syllables of each register or 
resonance easy and natural. 

Then, I hear you say: “Thas is all very well in theory, 
but how about an open syllable in the head or covered 
resonance?” 

A baritone wishing to sing a clear “Ah” on high “G” 
(third added line) must mix this “Ah” with “OO” as sing- 
ing “Ah,” clear chest voice, will absolutely tear the voice. 

The blending of no matter what syllable with the basic 
syllable of the different resonances, sounds as though it 
would detract from clear diction. This may be a fact until 
it grows into the voice, as perfect diction in no matter 
what language, can be worked out along these lines. This 
perfect diction, heard in all great artists, is developed on 
this basis. 

Now let us take up the work in reference to lyric so- 
pranos. 

J will always use the treble clef in speaking of women’s 
voices. 

The lyric soprano may use the three resonances—chest, 
medium’ and head—but | prefer to eliminate the use of 
the chest voice in most cases, as it is most apt to broaden 
too much the lower voice, to the detriment of the upper 
voice. The medium can be strengthened so as to give suf- 
ficient breadth of power for the lower part of the voice, 
and thus run no chances of upsetting the flow of over- 
tones or resonance, so absolutely necessary for all lyrics. 

As the big majority of the singing of the lyric lies in 
the upper and upper medium, nothing should be done to 
upset the most perfect poise that can be developed for 
that work. Personally, | detest hearing a lyric soprano 
belch forth a coarse chest tone, entirely out of keeping 
with the rest of her voice. As a lyric soprano has noth- 
ing written for her, calling for breadth and power in the 
lower voice, I do not recommend the development of the 
chest voice, which generally speaking, commences on “D” 
(first space below staff). 

This can be replaced by carrying the medium down. 
The syllable “Ah,” used for acquiring the approximation 
of the vocal cords, is the basic syllable for the lower and 
medium voice on “aw.” This is a distance mouth reson- 
ance, with slight reinforcement from the head resonance. 
This “Ah,” gradually passing to “aw,” then gives the con- 
trol of the lyric soprano to the “d” (fourth line on staff) 
from which point head resonance must predominate, This 
head resonance is best developed on the syllable “oo,” but 
this cannot be done without the raising of the soft palate, 
otherwise the flute-like quality is marred by the nasal 
resonance, which has a tendency to hardness. From the 
“g” (first space above staff) up, the head resonance has 
a division, but is still head resonance, and is a purer qual- 
ity of head resonance. 

Then from the “g” the use of “ah” clear, used with a 
smile, aids in developing a still higher resonance, due to 
raising and widening the sides of the soft palate. 

The use of arpeggios, with the syllable “oo” is most 
advisable, commencing softly with slight crescendo, going 
up and diminishing in descending, always with a focus to- 
ward the soft palate. This permits the flow of overtones 
to come forward, but forward over the. eyes. This de- 
velops elasticity of the soft palate, which condition is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

i wish, now, to make a statement, that I hope you will 
think about, before accepting or rejecting, endeavoring to 
remain neutral, before judging or accepting it. I expect 
criticism, and am both able and willing to meet it. 

Forwardness of tone, or rather resonance, is necessary, 
but must not be confused with causes, as it is a result and 
not a cause. 

If you strive for forwardness, without first enlarging 
your resonance spaces, by raising your soft palate, you 
have forwardness without overtones, which means hard- 
ness. My greatest criticism of the average American s0- 
prano, is that she is taught to sing her high or head voice, 
without sufficient attention to the development of the big 
characteristic point in that voice, namely, head resonance. 

Thus the voice lacks this reinforcement of resounding 
of tone in the head cavities, and quality is sacrificed for 
so-called “forwardness,” when, if the voice used this high 
position of the palate, and the head resonance, secured 
forwardness would be a result, in fact, a gift from nature. 

The guarding of the deep open throat in striving for 
head resonance is most necessary, otherwise a “mushy 
tone” is the result. 

This is the reason that it is so often condemned, through 
lack of understanding that this must be a relative point 
to be used with control of breath and throat, and. not a 
method in itself. i 

All theories must be relative with other points, 

This head resonance that I speak of, as commencing 
with “D” (fourth space), really is brought lower, as it is 
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never advisable to have a distinct line between two re- 
sonances or registers, 

Now listen carefully: 

The use of head resonance below the “D” (fourth 
space), does away with a change of quality. The limit 
“D” for the mouth resonance, being the limit of that reson- 
ance going up, I will now give you one of the biggest fun- 
damental laws in all tone production. It is good, hard 
sense to bring the upper resonances lower*than the lines 
prescribed, but it is almost sure to be fatal to force a 
lower resonance up. 

Example: 

A mezzo or contralto is playing with fire in singing an 
“E” natural (first line of staff) with heavy chest reson- 
ance, and as for the “F” and “F” sharp, it is vocal mur- 
der that will positively put a hole in or enfeeble the middle 
voice. There are absolutely no exceptions to this, and | 
have seen many a glorious mezzo relegated to the vocal 
cemetery through the egoism of a charlatan teacher, who 
enjoyed this brutal coarse effect of chest tones forced 
above the natural limit. 
who does it ought to be put out of the profession, as he 
frankly does not know his business. 


This is criminal, and a teacher 


There is a limit to the range of the “G” string on a 
violin, so there is an absolute limit to chest voice. 

The constant use of forced open tones above the limit, 
with baritones and basses, will depelop a “wobble” in the 
voice. A lyric who sings high without head resonances 
will many times sing out of tune at “E,” “F,” or “F” 
sharp (fourth and fifth lines of staff). 


Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 


The most important point in working with this class of 
voice is proportion, as doting friends and relatives are apt 
to flatter a singer into too heavy use of medium and low 
voice. The so called female baritone is a badly abused 
voice, forced out of all semblance of naturalness. Low 
tones without overtones is nothing but brutality of voice 
and should be shunned, except in two or three tones at 
the extreme bottom of the voice, and even then I prefer 
the one with the overtones. 

A phrase then ends on a low “A” flat (as Delilah’s sec- 
ond air in “Samson and Delilah”). It is permissible to 
frankly make a vocal effect with a broad chest tone, though 
personally I still prefer a broad medium quality, which, 
though not as brutally a broad tone, is much more musical 
and keeps the proportion. 

Now we recognize that this type of voice (mezzo and 
contralto) has three registers, which I will explain. They 
are chest, medium and head. 

The chest register is from “D” (first space below staff) 
down to limit. 

Chest register means the part of the voice that has a 
predominance of resonance in the chest. The medium 
from “E” flat (first line of staff) to “G” 
staff). 

This is a bridging resonance between the chest and head 


(second line of 


developing syllable, “O.” 

From the “G” (second line of staff) to the "C” (third 
space of staff), this medium voice dropping post nasal and 
chest resonance is mouth resonance with some head reso- 
nance added to it. From the “C” (third space) the head 
resonance commences developing syllable “OO” as_ with 
the lyric, though brought lower. Now I will endeavor 
to explain the resonance of these registers. 

The predominance of chest resonance in the so called 
“chest register” is modified by the use of the post nasal 
resonance, which must not be confused with the nasal reso- 
nance, which is quite a different matter. This post nasal 
reinforcement can be used with the nose closed firmly by 
the thumb and fingers, which proves that it is independent 
of the nasal cavities that are forward. 

The use of the forward nasal cavities, with few excep- 
tions, brings about a hard twangy brilliancy, that is un- 
pleasant to the ear and mars quality. 

Quality is a balance of brilliancy and mellowness. Too 
much of either is bad. 

Too much brilliancy is hardness. 

Too much mellowness is thickness and quality and lack 
of carrying power. 

Thus we have the chest voice modified with post nasal 
resonance, developing syllable “Aw.” The medium is very 
similar, but is developed with a darker syllable—“O”—still 
with some chest resonance. Though much less than in the 
lower register, the post nasal is still employed. From “G” 
(second line of staff) all chest resonance or reinforcement 
must be eliminated. This is a combination of mouth and 
head resonance, the post nasal resonance seldom heing car- 
ried higher than “G.” 

Please remember that all these rules are only general 
and in many individual places have to be broken for the 
exception that cannot be handled with general rules. 

The arpeggio on the syllable “OO” is the best combina- 
tion to develop an active or sensitive palate. 

The action of the palate is as follows: 

In taking breath, work for a feeling of space up and 
back, and retain it. Retaining it up is not always easy, as 


there is always a great temptation to relax the soft palate, 
and thus the overtone thought on descending is lost. It 
is due, to a great extent, to thus relaxing the overtones, 
that most amateurs often in the high tone in the phrase 
lose their high line of resonance. The retaining of a high 
line of overtones is one of the biggest psychological points 
and aids to tone production. 

The control of palate is greatly aided by a sensation of 
pulling from the controlled diaphragm muscles. 

The work of the tenor is radically different, as the basic 
of tenor resonance is understanding the post nasal. 

The cavity for resonance is found back of the palate and 
should be sensed just over the hinge of the jaw, It is the 
same as is used with the mezzo or contralto for their 
medium and low voice. The chest, medium and head 
resonances in the tenor voice are the registers recognized. 
The post nasal is used in the first two, and the raising of 
the soft palate permitting the resonance to go into the head 
is the third. 

Now don’t fail to keep in mind that these rules are 
general, 

The open or chest register is from the bottom up to “E” 
flat, or “E” (fourth space treble clef), depending on type 
of voice. Ina robust tenor, the “E” is preferably the limit. 
In a lyric sometimes “F” is possible for the passage into 
medium, 

The chest register is reinforced and protected by the use 
of the post nasal and is developed on “Aw.” The medium 
runs from the passage tone on “E” to “A” flat or “A” 
natural (first line), also depending on the character of the 
voice. 

Singing the chest register too high has been the downfall 
of many a promising tenor, 

This medium is developed best by the use of “O” still in 
the post nasal. 

The head voice is an “OO,” as all other voices. 

In the development of the post nasal, look for it with the 
palate very low, singing back of it. 

After the place is found, raising of the palate is desir- 
able, continuing to sing back of it, as this raises your line 
of overtones, which should always be as high as possible. 

Please remember that in practically every pupil you find 
some of these points working naturally, and if I appear to 
describe too many different muscular actions, it is that you 
may be aided in your judgment as to how to work out 
balance and proportion when some of these actions are 
lacking, Now you will remark that in each voice I have 
spoken of registers merely as a limit of carrying up a 
certain resonance, but that limit should be crossed very 
often in bringing down the higher resonances. 

For instance: the open voice in all men’s voices very 
rarely should be carried over the limit, whereas the head 
resonance should very often be carried lower. This does 
away with all tendency towards strain and keeps the pro- 
portion. The blending of the upper resonances down is 
very necessary to smooth tone production, but they have to 
be developed up first; remember that poise means distribu- 
tion of effort. 

Some strength is necessary in all physical action, but the 
more you know of how to get poise in that physical action 
the easier it is, and the more effortless it appears. 

The more natural ability one has for any physical action, 
the easier poise comes with intelligent work. 

The stage has probably never heard a more intelligent 
singer than Jean de Reszke, as he never did a thing with- 
out a reason to convey a thought. 

He did not appeal to you all the time with sensuously 
beautiful tone, though he could use that when needed, as in 
the balcony scene of “Romeo and Juliet,” and in the garden 
scene from “Faust.” But do you remember the gamut of 
color and emotion that he gave you in the Wagnerian 
roles? 

He told me one day that a singer should be a quarter 
horse, a mile, a two-mile, and a five-mile horse, and after 
five miles should be able to do a creditable quarter-mile 
again. This means what? Effortless, loose throat singing? 
No! Many times no! It means the control of open 
throat, control of breath control, and a positive knowledge 
of where to put resonance to protect, reinforce and beautify 
the tone. This means loose tone, as openness is assured. 
This feeling of loose tone, with the distribution of effort 
well balanced, produces the maximum result in voice for 
quality, range, color, power and control. The demand for 
naturalness in singing is right, but sitting down and think- 
ing loose throat is poppycock and not at all reasonable. 

Remember nature plus intelligence is greater than nature. 

What athlete is not better for training and understanding 
how and why he is to do certain things to acquire better 
results, that he can get without the training. 

Do you think that our gorgeous roses of today are 
unnatural ? They are natural in that the earth, sun, air 
and water did the growing, but man’s intelligence did the 
budding, the grafting and the blending. 

Generally speaking, as soon as a man plants a seed he 
would like to see the full grown tree immediately. 

This is impossible in voice as well as in the field or 
orchard, and it is only in the thoughtful intelligent develop- 


ment in both instances can a real success be arrived at, 
Now what part does imagination play in our game of 
vocal culture? 

A most important role, as I will show you. 

All progress is first born in the imagination of our 
dreamers, and made practical after. Practically every in- 
vention is the child of some man’s imagination. The la- 
borious struggles of Santos Dumont and the Wright 
Brothers are being put to very practical use by all the na- 
tions at war in Europe, 

The submarine was used by Jules Verne as a fantasy in 
a book, many years before it became practical. 

The head voice that certain sopranos have naturally, 
caused investigation that makes it possible to give it to all 
sopranos in a more or less degree, the degree being gov- 
erned by the natural ability, intelligence and the teacher 
into whose hands the pupil submits the voice. 

You can’t make all sopranos a Melba or all baritones an 
Oscar Seagle, any more than you can make all runners 
hundred yard men, or all farmers a Luther Burbank, but 
the use of imagination in tone production, interpretation 
and the ability to get it over, will aid all singers to a 
greater degree of advancement. 

For instance: there is a physical limit to raising the 
palate, but there is no limit to the imagination in raising it. 

Jean. de Reszke told me that he sensed the last phy- 
sical action of his palate on “A” flats (first added line to 
staff), but that his imagination carrying it higher, per- 
mitted him to sing “D” above high “C 
higher resonance than he had on “A” flat. 

This response came in answer to a pertinent question I 
put to him as to the physical limit of raising the palate. 
He did not answer off hand, but sang several exercises, 
finally singing high “D,” before he gave me the above re- 


with very much 


sponse. This same imagination applies to all points of 
openness, and is a most essential factor in all tone pro- 
duction study. Get the physical going, then apply imagin- 
ation for its exaggeration. 

It’s the imagination, governed by the will, that makes it 
possible to speak of a chair in a loving quality of voice, to 
express hate, disgust, reverence, intensity, calmness, dig- 
nity, amusement, ridicule, adoration or whatever thought 
we wish to convey. 

This applies to all interpretation in song; as when tech- 
nic is under control, any emotion directed by our wills to 
our solar plexus, or seat of emotion, this emotion will be 
expressed in our voices to a more or less degree, accord- 
ing to proportion in technic, and intensity in directing the 
emotion. 

Emotion without technic, as a governor or balancer, be- 
comes ridiculous. 

Perfect technic, without some emotion, is very wonder- 
ful, but leaves your emotional centre unmoved. All the 
technical points I have tried to give you are merely the 
frame on which to hang your emotion, and this frame 
must temporarily be the goal. When the goal is reached, 
there is still more beyond, namely—expression. 

For, after all, what is singing for? 
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lo please the ear? Then why not sing exercises? 
lo get words over? Then why not recite them? 
fo express an emotion? Then why not act it in panto- 


It is more than all these combined, and we need natural 
ability, plus intelligence, plus hard work, and plus imagin- 
ation, to come anywhere near what can be done if all of 
these are used, 

Imagination aids in every branch of music, but none as 
much as in singing, as we have so many involuntary mus- 
1 
| 


es to be trained to voluntary muscles. 
Example: Breathing. At night, during sleep, we do 
not think about our breathing, but it goes on just the 
same. When awake, we can concentrate our breath ex- 
pansion in many different places. The aid to openness by 
imagination is practically limitless. 

rhe aid to emotion, by imagination, is truly limitless. 

What part does imagination play in optimism? It is the 
backbone of optimism, and, I might say, pessimism, 

| had the pleasure of reading a paper on optimism at the 
banquet of this association April 20, at the Hotel McAlpin. 
Phe Musicat Courter did me the honor of publishing this 
article, and it might interest you to read it, if you have 
not done so 

i firmly believe in working on the frame of technic, be- 
fore giving pupils ideas on expression and emotion. 


However, vocal technic is merely a means to an end, 
and not the end itself, because singing is a partnership of 
the intelligence of composer and singer to convey a well 


rounded idea of what is in and back of the words that 
the author or poet has given to the composer to set to 
music. I firmly believe that a controlled larynx can be 
elastically retained through the entire voice. 

rhe reducing to a minimum of all action of the larynx 
will suppress that bugbear of vocal students—namely, con- 
sonants in singing words. We must depend on our vocal 
cords for the intrinsic tones, reinforced by resonance for 
quality and color, and the interpolation of consonants must 
not interfere with this carefully balanced balance by any 
throat action that will unsettle it. 

Please remember that some singers have these condi- 
tions naturally, but a clear understanding makes them more 
positive and useful. 

There is an action of the larynx in diction caused by 
consonants, but it must be reduced to a minimum, other- 
wise the voice box, changing position, changes the quality 
and color of the tone. 

Chen if the openness in which the larynx is placed dur- 
ing singing is retained, the larynx, if it moves up in the 


exaggeration of some consonant, will immediately assume 
its low position again, thus evenness of depth of quality 
is kept 

The depth of larynx is practically an equivalent with 
depth of tone quality. A coloratura soprano uses very lit- 
tle depth of larynx, whereas a dramatic mezzo uses a great 


deal. The coloratura has little depth of tone quality—the 
mezzo a much more, 

\ robust tenor uses more depth of throat and has a 
deeper quality than a lyric tenor. 

Here is where the teacher’s judgment must be of inesti- 
mable aid to pupil to work out balance and proportion. 
One of the deepest studies for a teacher is on what point 
or points it is best to work at the moment. 

Continual forced work on any one point will dampen all 
enthusiasm, making results much harder to get. 

Make your lessons interesting by changing the angle of 
your voice, study ideas and work out in partnership with 
the pupil how all the work really dovetails and finally 
blends into one glorious idea of free tone as a means of 
expression. Never, on any account, take a chance with a 
voice, as that is frankly criminal. 

Because of pet theory of yours worked beautifully with 
one pupil, who had certain things naturally, do not force 
all other voices to work this theory out. Be discreet, 
listen attentively to the voice so that you may judiciously 
give the pupil the explanation of the point most needed at 
he moment 
Work on the classics, as Mozart, Handel, etc., is most 
important to arriving at simple, pure style in singing. 


\fter a reasonable amount of knowledge is gained of 
the vocal technic, a great deal of it can be developed in 
repertoire, choosing songs and airs with a purpose of de- 
velopment 


| would like to have two hours a day, for a week, so as 
into all this work more thoroughly, as I have only 
kimmed over the surface of things, which is not satisfac- 


For instance, there are so many ways to handle each 
voice of the same type, and IT have only been able to give 
you a few ideas along general lines. “ 

I have not talked about the coloratura, preferring to leave 
it for the next time. It is developed along still different 
lines than the lyric. 

if I have been able to give you food for thought, which 
means progress, I am very happy. 








THE MANIFESTO OF THE FUTURISTIC MUSICIANS. 





Translated from the Italian of Balilla Pratella. 
By ANNE SIMON. 


Appended is an interesting article on Futurist music, the translation from the Italian being made by Anne Simon, 
wife of Otto Torney Simon, the prominent Washington musician. Herself a pianist of ability, Mrs. Simon has been 
of invaluable aid to her gifted husband in his efforts to make the Motet Choral Society of Washington, D. C., a 
choral body of the first rank. That he is succeeding in his endeavors may be seen by the splendid work which this 


body of singers constantly is accomplishing. 


A year ago a commission of illustrious professors, critics 
and maestri, including Pietro Mascagni, unanimously 
awarded the first prize of ten thousand francs, of the 
Concours Baruzzi, to my futuristic opera, “La Sina d’Var- 
goiin,” of which I wrote both the music and the blank 
verse. It had a most enthusiastic success in the Communal 
Theatre in Bologna. 

This first victory permits us to condemn. the state of 
decadence, vulgarity and commercialism where Italian mu- 
sic is rotting, and to raise our voice more confidently, 
because we had no grievance to satisfy, nor personal battles 
to fight. 

It is incontestable that Italy can hardly oppose a single 
musician’s name against those of Debussy, Dukas, Char- 
pentier, Richard Strauss, Elgar, Mussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazounov and Sibelius, who, all of them, with 
more or less genius, tried to surpass the great revolution- 
ary genius of Richard Wagner. 

We believe, nevertheless, more than ever, in the inex- 
haustible musical inspiration of our race. We also declare 
that the actual inferiority of Italian music is the logical 
product: First, of the conservatories of music infected by 
the ignorant traditionalism of the professors; secondly, by 
prominent publishers, merchants of notes and voices, lepers 
and thieves. 

In reality, the young Italian musicians who come out of 
the mephitic atmosphere of conservatories are immediately 
appropriated by the publishers, who, after having imposed 
on them a profound horror for creative originality, an 
ironical contempt for art and an absolute adoration for 
the various kinds of public criticism, bind them forever 
with throttling contracts at the feet of those two great 
emasculated models: Puccini and Giordano. 

Young composers of Italy desert at once the conserva- 
tories and academies, in order that they may study and 
compose only in an atmosphere of the most absolute lib- 
erty! 

Revolt against the tyranny of publishers, the stupid pre- 
sumption of the public, and the insipid gossip of critics 
all more or less bought! 

Together let us attack the prejudice for music “bien 
faite’—the proper duty of rhetoric—and despise that popu- 
lar phrase, cowardly as well as stupid: “We must go back 
to ancient music.” 

Let us destroy the reign of the singer. His importance 
is only the same as that of any single instrument in the 
orchestra. 

Let us transform the conception, value, and title of 
the libretto, into the conception, value, and title of the 
dramatic poem for music. It is absolutely necessary that 
the composer must be the author of his own poem. 

Combat together categorically all the historic recon- 
structions, the traditional “mise en scene,” and the con- 
tempt for modern costume in opera. 

Struggle together against the enervating and deleterious 
success of romances of the Tosti and Costa genre, and the 
Neapolitan chansonnettes. 

Let us denounce sacred music, which, admitting the 
bankruptcy of religion, has become the exclusive monopoly 
of the directors of all conservatories, famished for vain 
glory, and devoid of talent. 

Let us destroy the popular taste for old operas, whose 
exhumation encumbers the progress of new musicians. 

Let us compel the public, by our assiduous propaganda, 
to be interested in all that which teems with originality 
and revolution in music, 

Let us be proud of being injured and hooted at by the 
horde of moribunds and opportunists. 

We hear on every side that we are fools. This does 
not astonish us, because Palestrina probably would have 
considered Bach a fool. Bach would have considered 
Beethoven a fool, and Beethoven would have considered 
Wagner a fool. 

Rossini declared facetiously that he finally managed to 
understand a page of Wagner’s music, by reading it from 
the bottom.upward! After hearing the overture to 
Tannhauser, Verdi wrote to a friend that Wagner was 
quite crazy! 

It is from the window of a glorious mad house that we 
proclaim as an essential principle of our futuristic revolu- 
tion that counterpoint and fugue, foolishly considered as 
one of the most important branches of musical instruc- 
tion, are no more in our sight than the ruins of the old 


science of polyphony, that extends from the Flemish to 
Bach, 


We replace them by harmonic polyphony, logical fusion 
of counterpoint and harmony, that shall spare musicians 
the useless trouble of dividing their efforts into two oppo- 
site cultures: the one dead, the other, contemporary, and 
left irreconcilable because they are the different fruits of 
two different sensibilities. 

The logic of progress and evolution has made of har- 
mony a kind of distant result, and an unexpected synthesis 
of all the elements of counterpoint. 


The harmony that was formerly only an obvious melody 
(a succession of sounds arranged according to the differ- 
ent modes of the scale) was born the day when we com- 
menced to consider each sound of the melody according to 
its combinations with all the other sounds of the scale to 
which it belonged. 

We succeeded thus in understanding that melody is the 
expressive synthesis of a harmonic succession. 

You complain today that the young musicians no longer 
invent melodies in the genre of Bellini, Rossini, or Verdi. 

Well! You have only to conceive melody harmonically, 
by seeking harmony through the combinations of the suc- 
cession of different and more complicated sounds, and you 
will easily find new sources of melody. 


We affirm that the different modes of the ancient scale, 
the different sensations of major, minor, augmented and 
diminished, as well as the recent scale modes of whole 
tones, are only simple details of a unique harmonic and 
a tonal mode of the chromatic scale. 


We declare, moreover, the values of consonance and 
dissonance absolutely inconsistent. 

From innumerable combinations and from the diverse 
relations that result from it, will arise the great futuristic 
melody. This melody shall be simply the synthesis of har- 
mony and shall in a way resemble the ideal line formed 
by the continuous expanding of a thousand sea waves with 
irregular crests. 

We consider the search for enharmonic music and the 
realization of it, as progress and personal victory, while 
chromaticism places at our disposal the sounds contained 
in a scale divided by minor and major half tones, enhar- 
monic music, in utilizing all the smallest subdivisions “of 
tones, gives to our renewed sensibility the maximum pos- 
sible of determinable and combinable sounds, and permits 
us the newest and most varied relations of accords and 
timbres. 

Enharmonic music, moreover, makes intonation and the 
instinctive modulation of enharmonic intervals possible, 
that until now have been unrealizable, having given the 
imperfection of our scale to a reduced system that we 
want to surpass. 

We have liked for a long time the enharmonic inter- 
vals produced by an orchestra that sounds out of tune in 
playing upon diverse tonalities and that we hear in popular 
songs intoned without any knowledge of art. 

The rhythm of the dance (monotonous, limited, decrepit, 
and barbarous rhythm) will have to renounce the domain 
of polyphony for a free polyrhythmic manner of which 
it will be only an accessory. 

In consequence, we must consider the tempi, even, un- 
even, and composite, in their union and in their reciprocal 
influences, just as we considered for a long time, binary, 
ternary, ternary-binary, and binary-ternary rhythms. 

One or many measures in uneven tempo, in the middle 
or at the end of a period of measure in even or composite 
tempo, and inversely, could only be-condemned following 
the ridiculous and false laws of those we call “quadrature,” 
contemptible umbrella under which the empty, pompous 
brains of professors take shelter. 

The genial and esthetic intuition of the creative artist 
will be sufficient to balance the succession and alternative 
of all tempi and of all possible rhythms. 

It is through experience that we ought to acquire the 
technical knowledge of instrumentation. One must con- 
ceive the instrumental composition instrumentally, in im- 
agining a special orchestra for each musical state of soul. 

All this will become possible when conservatories, ly- 
ceums, and academies of music shall finally be deserted 
and closed, and when the study of music shall have taken 
a character only of absolute liberty. Those who create 
today, shall tomorrow become the counsellors and useful 
guides of the new composers, being careful not to corrupt 
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them by dogmatic teaching and by imposing upon them 
their personality, their errors, and their chronic fancies. 

The changing sky, the moving waters, the forests, the 
mountains, the sea, the smoky entanglement of harbors 
full of traffic, great cities and their innumerable factory- 
chimneys, are all transformed in powerful and prodigious 
voices through the soul of the musician. 

These voices sing the passions, the desires, the joys and 
sorrows of man, which the magic of art links and mingles 
with nature. 

Musical forms are only appearances and fragments of 
one whole. 

Each form corresponds to a creative motive, to its poten- 
tial force of expression and development, as well as to 
the sensibility and intuition of the creative artist. 

In music, as well as all the arts, emphasis and bad 
rhetoric are the result of a disproportion between the cre- 
ative motive and its expression, denatured and falsified by 
the obsessing cult of tradition, the weight of culture or 
the advice of popular taste. 

The musician ought only to listen to his soul, singing in 
synthetic explanation of his musical ideas. 

The contrast of many states of musical soul, the har- 
mony between their different expressions, their power of 
expansion, all constitute the symphony. 

The two most important forms of the futuristic sym- 
phony are the orchestral and vocal symphonic poem and 
the opera. 

The purely symphonic composer draws from his themes 
developments, contrasts of lines and forms, at the pleasure 
of his fantasy, neglecting alt principles and laws to obey 
only the futuristic equilibrium. 

This equilibrium consists in the continual realization of 
the maximum of expressive intensity. 

The author of the opera must, on the contrary, draw 
forcibly into the orbit of inspiration and musical esthetics 
all the reflections of the other arts, secondary and conse- 
quent elements that shall multiply the expressive and com- 
municative force of his work. 

The human voice, however, in being the principal me- 
dium of expression, because it issues directly from us, 
ought to be dissolved in the orchestra which is the sonorous 
atmosphere formed by all the voices of nature. 

The vision of the musical dramatized poem or opera 
ought to be flamboyant in the imagination of the creator 
as a fatal consequence of his violent need to express the 
movements of his soul. 

The author of the opera in creating rhythms to enchain 
words, creates musically from the beginning. 

In consequence, he ought to be the author of his own 
opera. If he should put to music the poem of another, he 
would stupidly renounce the source of his original inspira- 
tion, his own musical esthetics, to borrow from others the 
rhythmic part of his melodies. 

His dramatic poem ought to be written in free verse; fu- 
turistic poetry will not permit the imprisonment of tradi- 
tional prosodic forms in monotonous channels. 
shall have the polyphonic ocean with all 
rhythms, all the lyrical and oratorical accents, expressing 
the human soul finally freed. 

In the futuristic opera the individual and the crowd 
must no longer imitate phonetically our present way of 
speaking, but they ought to sing as we all sing, when, for- 
getting the minute tyrannies of space and time, inebriated 


Thus we 


by a powerful will of dominating expansion, we intone in- 
stinctively the essential and fascinating human language. 

Natural multiform, spontaneous and changing 
without fixed rhythm, and without measurable intervals, 
without any artificial limitation of expression, exalting 
song that makes us very often despise the minute efficiency 
of the word. 

In conclusion, 

I. It is necessary to conceive melody as a synthesis of 
harmony, in considering the harmonic definitions of major, 
minor, augmented and diminished as simple details of a 
unique chromatic atonal mode, 

li. We must consider enharmonic music as a magnificent 
conquest of futurism. 

Ili. We must be delivered from the obsession of the 
rhythm of the dance, in considering this rhythm as a de- 
tail of free rhythm, the same as the rhythm of traditional 
poetry may be a model of the strophe in free verse, 

IV. By the fusion of harmony and counterpoint we 


ong create absolute polyphony, which has never been tried 
till now. 


song, 


V. We must seize all the expressive technical and dy- 
namic values of the orchestra and consider instrumenta- 
tion aS a sonorous universe of an incessant mobility and 
constituting a unique whole by means of the real fusion of 
all its parts, 

VI. We must consider musical forms as direct conse- 
quences of passionate creative motives. 

VII. We must, moreover, be careful not to consider as 
absolute symphonic forms, the traditional schemes of the 
symphony, used today, decayed and surpassed. 

VIII. We must conceive the opera as a symphonic form. 

1X. We proclaim as an absolute necessity that the com- 
poser must be the author of his dramatic or tragic poem 


which he sets to music. The symbolic action of the poem 
ought to issue from the genius of the musician, under tie 
musical impulsion of his soul. A poem written by another 
would place the composer in the deplorable necessity of re- 
ceiving from another the rhythm of his own music. 

X. We must recognize in free verse the only means of 
reaching polyrhythmic liberty. 

Xi. We must translate into music all the new metamor- 
phoses of nature incessantly and always differently con- 
quered by man in his many scientific discoveries. We must 
express the musical soul of the multitude, of the great in- 
dustrial factories, of trains, transatlantic steamers, wai 
vessels, automobiles, and aeropianes. Finally, we must 
add to the great dominant motifs of the musical poem the 
glorification of the machine and the victorious kingdom ot 
electricity. 

These are the violent and absolute principles that I have 
eloquently defended behind the footlights of the Italian 
theatres, confronting the beautiful incendiary applause of 
our great futuristic adherents, 





CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC COMMENCEMENT. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12, 1915. 

The thirty-seventh annual commencement of the College 
of Music will be held next week, Thursday morning. The 
program will be given entirely by post-graduates, and some 
very interesting numbers have been chosen for the occa- 
sion. This post-graduate class is the largest in the history 
of the institution, consisting of Mary Gretchen Morris and 
Anna von Unruh (vocal), [rene Gardner and Betty Gould 
(piano), and Esther Brown, reader. The college orchestra, 
augmented by the necessary number of Symphony Orches- 
tra members, will furnish the accompaniments to the va- 
rious concerted numbers under the direction of Albino 
Gorno. The Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr will deliver the 
dress and the invocation benediction will be 
nounced by the Rev. F. L. Dorn. 

The recitals usual at the close of the academic year have 
been continued in great number. Among the affairs of last 
week was the graduation recital of Francis Berg and 


ad- 


and pro- 


George Krieger, the former a pianist of fine equipment 
and the latter a singer of unusual merit. The program 
had been well chosen and both of the participants seem 
properly qualified to enter the ranks of the professionals. 
The same may be stated in the cases of Florence Hawkins, 
a talented young soprano, and Regina Van Kirk, an ac- 
complished young pianist, who gave a joint graduation re- 
cital last week, Wednesday. Last Saturday afternoon and 
the evening previous were devoted to a demonstration of 
the work of the organ department, which is under the 
direction of Lillian Arkell Rixford. The work of the 
young artists in each case showed the careful and scholarly 
work which is being done in their department, which is 
a credit to the institution. 

This week’s recitals were no less interesting than the 
ones just mentioned. Thursday evening a good crowd 
gathered at the Odeon to listen to the performances of 
Luia Bodemann, contralto, and Camilla Von Egloffstein, 
reader. Miss Bodemann exhibi‘ed a fine, clear voice and 
a sympathetic delivery, while Miss Von Egloffstein dis- 
played mature judgment and considerable dramatic instinct 
in her readings. Last night Mai Armendt, soprano, and 
Helen Campbell, reader, gave their post-graduate recital. 
It proved enjoyable in every way, Miss Armendt’s bright 
and pleasing voice being heard to splendid advantage, 
and Miss Campbell in a delightful reading of Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal.” Wednesday evening Minna Dorn, 
contralto, and Clement Hapner, clarinetist, attracted a 
large crowd, also with a graduation recital, Miss Dorn 
showing good results by means of her temperamental de- 
livery of several groups of standard songs. Particular 
praise should be meted out to Mr. Hapner for his part 
in the performance of the Brahms clarinet sonata, which 
was given a praiseworthy performance, with the able as- 
sistance of Frances Berg at the piano. Monday evening 
the class of Albino Gorne distinguished itself in a well 
rendered program of piano literature. 

Friday evening the graduation exercises of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music were held at the recital hall 
of the institution. The regular piano department furnished 
seven candidates, while the academic department delivered 
the followers of the pianistic art. There were three vocal 
graduates, four who had chosen the violin for their instru- 
ment, one of the latter being from the academic depart- 
ment, three organists, one from the department of theory 
and composition, two from the department of elocution 
and expression, and five from the department of public 
school music—thirty-five in all, not taking into account 
two students who were represented in two departments 
each. One of the latter was Helen Elizabeth Portune, who 
graduated from both the vocal and violin departments, and 
Joseph Waddell Slokey, whose study had been divided 
between the theory and organ departments. The program 
musically was in the hands of the Conservatory orches- 
tra and Lena Palmer who had been chosen to represent 


the graduating class. The orchestra played in good style, 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” march, the Mendelssohn 
overture to “Athalie,” and the accompaniment to Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor piano concerto, which was given a finished 
and spirited interpolation by Miss Palmer, one of the most 
talented pianists graduated by the conservatory in some 
years, 

Bishop William F. Anderson delivered a most interesting 
address, while Judge Alfred N. Nippert presented the 
diplomas, 

Among the recitals given by students during the past 
few days that of Helen Portune stands out prominently. 
The young lady’s versatility has been referred to on for- 
mer occasions when her performance at the conservatory 
opera affair and her violin recital were discussed in these 
Miss Portune has pursued her vocal studies un- 
der the guidance of John A, Hoffman, one of the city’s 
most popular and successful voice teachers, and her work 


columns. 


as demonstrated by her recent appearances as a singer, is 
another feather in the cap not only of herself, but also of 
her capable instructor. Her latest performance revealed 
her at her best in a program of quite an exacting nature. 
It included songs by Bernard Sturm, Louis Victor Saar 
and P. A. Cincinnati. 
Another Hoffman pupil appeared in recital Wednesday 
evening, when John Orr Stewart went through a program 
of interest in a manner that brought forth not a few very 
the audience present. 
These comments were shared by Oliver Kilb, from the 


Tirindelli, composers, resident in 


favorable comments from large 
class of Bernard Sturm, a gifted and extremely well 
trained young violinist, who with his performance of the 
Corelli “La Folia” variations and Wieniawski’s “Russian 
Airs” favorite, displaying a 
warmth of temperament and technical skill rarely heard 
among younger students. 


established himself as a 


Other individual recitals were given by Lena Palmer, 
pianist, and Mozelle Bennett, violinist; by Florence Bar- 
bour, pianist; by Alma Brandewie, pianist; by Daisy Ann 
Thompson, pianist; by Constance Bauer, soprano, and by 
Herbert Silbersack, violinist; while general recitals were 
given by pupils of Marcian Thalberg, Francis Moses, 
sohlman, Paula Landis, John Hoffmann, Karl 
Otto Staps, Hugo Sederberg and Ida Ulmer Jenner. 

Among the members of the profession in Cincinnati 
who attended the recent meeting of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Toledo, was Louis Victor Saar. Mr. 
Saar, besides delivering an interesting talk and taking part 
in the discussions, also performed three of his own com- 
positions for the piano, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. * CINCINNATUS., 


Theodore 





George Dostal Busy. 





George Dostal, the tenor, is contemplating a very busy 
season beginning next fall. On May 26 he appeared with 
marked success at the Garden’s Theatre, Richmond Hill, 
L. I., and Jater at a concert at the Holy Child’s Church. 

Beginning June 25, Mr. Dostal will appear every Friday 
night for eight weeks with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS 
HOLD COMMENCEMENTS. 





Young, Aspiring Talent Heard in Well Performed Programs at Several Prominent Institutions 
—Walter Spry Music School Changes Its Name to National Conservatory of Music— Apollo 
Club to Give No New Music Next Season—Benefit for Polish War Sufferers—Notes. 


omeniam 
Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1915. Dickie Cottrell 6... itccccicccccccccccscccvcccccss sc Malcom Rowles 
The Walton Pyre School of Expression and Dramatic Lady Cottrell .......... ..Margaret Mahoney 
Art, affiliated with the American Conservatory, of which Maggie Cottrell ...........--. --Thelma Fitewilliam 
lol LH it is th bl i 1 d Miss Hazeltine , ery ..Laurine Beaumont 
oh ti s the able < ar he: se 
gtd, satistacct is the ap ad ah popular he id, presented Isabella Worthington "(Henry 7 , wife). Fire ades kw eae ee Esther Ohlson 
at Central Music Hall last Tuesday evening, June 8, a Louise Parker .........00ceceecceeecececceceesececeessJane Clarken 
comedy in four acts, “A Single Man,” by Hubert Henry PN 2 ons panne eRe Oaks bok pseees 60658 Marion Robb 
Davies. To put on a four act comedy by amateurs may be Mrs. Higson nat ke i -+Angie Baker 
. i s Pa i 6 . MU La uhikc's don'ts b00b ducde sees Mead tavanateresieens Irene Terwilliger 
omewhat pretentious; however, after witnessing the per- UNUNEE 555 0s cas Cha ba urdu ssc tea renyees CON Constance Claussen 
formance from beginning to end, one well understands why Nora ...........0.-ccceen cece seeeeedeeeeseveneraeeees Mary Williams 
the director of the dramatic school of the American Con- I do ag ooh bate i < ORA ORS ESO 6d SD weMs EEO Frances Wine 


servatery was confident that a play like “A Single Man,” 
abounding in difficult situations, presented by the advanced 
pupils of the School, was the best vehicle in which to 
how the ability of his material, which in many respects 
is as good if not superior to some professional players. 
Central Music Hall was filled to capacity and the audience 
throughout the course of the evening showed genuine en- 
joyment by recalling the principals many times after each 
act, The hilarious mood of the hearers was as funny at 
times as the lines uttered by the actors. The annual pro- 
duction of the Walton Pyre School of Expression and 
Art was excellent in every respect and the success of the 
evening reflected credit not only on Mr, Pyre, but also on 


the American Conservatory of Music. 


It would be out of place in a musical paper to write a 
lengthy review of a dramatic production, and due only to 
this reason, the work of the students cannot be reviewed 
separately, yet each one was responsible for a most enjoy- 
able evening. The cast was as follows: 
| n W gtor ..John Morgan 

..John Lukken 
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Violin solos between the acts were played by Helene 
Houghteling and Abe Sopkin. Both students are pupils 
at the American Conservatory and they, too, contributed 
in a large measure to the artistic success of the affair. 


Epwarp CLARKE TO LECTURE. 


Edward Clarke has been engaged by the University Lec- 
ture Association to give a series of lecture-recitals in Chi- 
cago next season. Mr. Clarke has had much experience 
in this work, having given programs of this nature at the 
American Conservatory of Music and for a number of 
clubs and study classes, The series will be given as part 
of the course at the Fullerton Avenue Center, Mr. Clarke 
will give six recitals on “Songs,” taking up the develop- 
ment of song literature in the various nations of the world. 
He appeared for the Woman’s Club, of Gary, Ind., on 
Monday, June 7, and sang the baritone role in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., on Tues- 
day, June 8. 


LuciLte SteveENSON’s SUMMER CouRSE. 


Lucille Stevenson announces a special summer course 
of six weeks from June 28 to August 9. She will give 
four recitals, with the assistance of Gordon Campbell, for 
the students of the summer school, illustrating the follow- 
ing different periods and styles of compositions: Early 
Italian, French and English periods at the first recital; 
songs of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms at the second; 
at the third, modern French, German and English periods 
and the last program will be devoted to contemporary 
American composers. 


Some BusH ConsERVATORY RECITALS. 


A piano recital by pupils of Earl Victor Prahl of the 
Bush Conservatory was given Thursday evening, June 10, 
at Conservatory Lyceum, The program was furnished by 
Dorothy Roeschlein, Evelyn Meyer, Lillian Widmayer, Es- 
ther Johnson and Rollie Fox. 
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On Friday evening students of the school of expression 
gave a dramatic recital at Lincoln Hall under the direction 
of Mae Julia Riley. The program was opened with dra- 
matic readings by Gertrude Benner, Vada Hoover, Lillian 
Fox, Anna Bowles and Linea Olin, followed by a come- 
dietta, “Cupid Wins,’ by Frances Aymar Mathews. The 
second part»was devoted to a festival of dance and pan- 
tomime. 


Brercey Cxuicaco Opera ScHoot ProcRAM. 


The Bergey Chicago Opera School presented pupils of 
Mr, and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey in recital at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Sunday afternoon, June 6. An enormous 
crowd was present and the overflow of guests had to oc- 
cupy the next room, the Gold Room. The affair was pro- 
nounced a big success and credit is given not only to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bergey, but also to the following who took part 
on the program: Martha Meier, Clarence Stroupe, pian- 
ists; Mae McMinn, soprano; George Simons, tenor; Flor- 
ence Benson, and Irving Engel, pianists; Hal Burr, bari- 
tone; Leslie Voigtmann, tenor, and Mrs. Frank Ashton, 
soprano. The pupils of Mr. Bergey were heard in oper- 
atic arias. Miss McMinn sang an aria from “Traviata”; 
Messrs. Voigtmann and Burr presented the first scene 
from “Faust”; Mrs. Ashtcn appeared in a scene from 
“Aida”; Mr. Voigtmann presented an aria from “Tosca”; 
Mr. Burr sang a group of songs by Huhn, Homer and 
Verdi’s aria from “Falstaff,” “When I Was a Page.” Mrs. 
Ashton was also heard in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 
and with Mr. Voigtmann she sang the duet from “Aida.” 
The trio from “Faust” sung by Miss MacMinn, Messrs. 
Burr and Voigtmann, concluded the program. 

Mrs. Bergey presented Miss Benson in the Rachmani- 
noff prelude and Friml’s “Etude Fantastique”; Miss Meier 
in MacDowell’s “Joy of Autumn” and Sherwood’s menuet; 
Mr. Stroupe in romance by Sibelius and Chopin’s polonaise ; 
Mr. Engel in the Rubinstein staccato etude and Chopin’s 
ballade. Mr. Simons was heard in a group of Lieder by 
Leoni, Schumann, Brahms and Schubert. 


WALTER Spry ScHoot CHANGES NAME. 


The Walter Spry Music School announces that after 
June, 1915, this institution will be known as the National 
Conservatory of Music, Walter Spry, director. The same 
quarters in the Fine Arts Building will be used, and among 
the additions to the faculty are: Alexander, Raab, pianist; 
Sandor S. Radanovits, as head of the Vocal Department; 
and as assistants in this department Mrs. Augusta Meeker, 
John Karl Jackson, and William Lester, coach and accom- 
panist. 


VIsIToRS IN CHICAGO. 


Geraldine Farrar, Alfred Hertz and Horatio Parker 
were among the out of town visitors here this week. 


Reuter Pupits As MEDAL WINNERS. 


In the final contest for honors in this year’s classes at 
the Chicago Musical College four of Rudolph Reuter’s 
pupils carried off medals in keen competition with a large 
number of other pupils. Frank Mannheimer of Dayton, O., 
won the diamond medal in the graduating class, and will 
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play at the Commencement Exercises in the Auditorium the 
“Concertstueck,” by Weber, accompanied by full orchestra. 
Julia Rebeil, of Tucson, Arizona, won the gold medal in 
the post-graduating class, as did Vera Brown, of Chicago, 
in the graduating class. Aaron Ascher, a youth of thirteen, 
won the gold medal in the seventh grade. 

Co_tuMBIA ScHooL COMMENCEMENT, 


The Columbia School of Music held 1ts fourteenth annual 
concert and commencement at the Auditorium Theatre last 
Thursday evening, June 10, before an audience which com- 
pletely filled the vast theatre. The Columbia School of 
Music presented on‘ this occasion five young musicians of 
excellent talent, who reflected the high standard of the 
school. Grace Lenore Hogue, in the concerto in G minor 
by Saint-Saéns, disclosed a facile technic, good musician- 
ship, and the success she won was in every way deserved. 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, in the aria from the “Hugue- 
nots,” “Noble Signors,” showed the results of good and 
faithful training. Her voice, which has been well placed, 
is used with consummate art. Malvina Neilsson, in the 
Mendelssohn concerto, op. 64, demonstrated that she has 
graduated from the ranks of the amateur violinists and 
already occupies a prominent place among local. profes- 
sional viclinists. She gave an excellent account of herself 
and won an overwhelming success. She drew from her 
instrument a tone of great beauty, ample volume, and dis- 
closed clean technic, good bowing, and her reading of the 
concerto constituted one of the real enjoyments of the 
evening. Ernest Davis, in an aria from “La Boheme,” won 
much applause. Mr. Davis is the possessor of a tenor 
voice of wide compass, sweet in quality, and most agree- 
able to the ear. William Griffith Hill closed the program 
with the Liszt concerto in E flat, which he played with 
great virility, impetuosity and velocity. 

The main feature of the program was the presentation 
of four songs by the Columbia School Chorus, under the 
able leadership of Louise St. John Westervelt, who led 
her cohorts to victory in two songs by Moussorgsky, the 
chorus of priestesses from “Salammbo” and the prayer from 
“Boris Godunow,” “From Venice” by Gretscher, and a 
new song, “The Zincali,” by David Stanley Smith. The 
songs, as ever, were well chosen, and again Miss Wester- 
velt was responsible for introducing to the Chicago public 
several novelties, at least two of the songs above men- 
tioned being heard for the first time here. At previous 
concerts given under the same auspices, Miss Westervelt 
had also introduced several novelties, and the repertoire 
of her choral society is a source of great admiration for 
all those who follow choral works, Not only were the 
songs well selected, but they were superbly rendered. 

Miss Westervelt, who directed without a score, had her 
forces well in hand, and she plays on the vocal chords as 
on an instrument, drawing from her ladies’ choir the best 
that is in it, and the diversified color with which the songs 
were imbued made the reading highly enjoyable, and 
indeed most gratifying must have been the success won by 
the ladies and their leader. At the conclusion of the last 
song the conductor was recalled many times to the stage 
to acknowledge the vociferous applause and to receive floral 
tributes handed over the footlights. Miss Westervelt may 
well be pleased with the success achieved this season with 
her choral society. The performances have surpassed any- 
thing done by that body of singers in years gone by, and 
should encourage its leader to continue towards estab- 
lishing in Chicago a professional ladies’ choral society. 
which, if founded, could not look for any better leader 
than the distinguished conductor of the Columbia School 
Chorus. 

The program was opened by the Columbia School 
Orchestra, augmented by professional musicians, which, 
under tke direc‘ion of Ludwig Becker, played the overture 
to “Tannhauser” in a manner that called only for praise. 
Beside giving a good account of itself in this number, the 
orchestra gave worthy support to the soloists, and Mr. 
Becker is entitled to a large measure of the success of the 
evening, which reflected credit on the Columbia School. 
After the program degrees and diplomas were con- 
ferred on a large class. 

Apotto CLus to Give No New Music. 

The programs of the Apollo Musical Club for next 

season will contain no novelties or new music whatsoever, 


anc will be made up solely of. works which the club has 
giy n in former seasons. Nor will there be any extra 
per’ ormances as heretofore in the club’s program for the 
coi 1ing season, only four performances to be given in all, 
two of which will be devoted to “The Messiah.” 


JeENNETTE Louvon Stupios REcITALs. 


M. Jennette Loudon, director of the Jennette Loudon 
Studios, presented a program given by the intermediate 
and advanced students in piano and singing on Saturday 
afternoon, June 12. After the recital a program of original 
compositions by pupils of the studios was given. A com- 
plete review will appear next week in these columns. 


Viva LLEWELLYN To Give RECITAL, 


Vida Llewellyn, the young concert pianist, will be heard 
in recital Monday afternoon, June 14, at the home of Mrs. 
Albert William True in Hinsdale. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECEPTION. 


The president of the American Conservatory of Music 
gave an alumni reception on Saturday afternoon, June 12, 
from three until five o’clock, in the Auditorium main 
parlors. 

BENEFIT FOR THE POLES. 

An international singing contest is to be held on Sunday 
afternoon, June 13, at Riverview Park for the benefit of 
the victims of the war in Poland. Some 5,000 singers are 
expected to participate in this affair, and it is stated that 
over $600 worth of prizes will be awarded the winners. A 
chorus of 800 scliool children will open the festivities, and 
following the contest a program will be rendered by the 
American, Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Lithua- 
nian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Russian, Irish Croatian, Swiss, 
Ruthenian, Bulgarian and Serbian singers, who previously 
had been heard in the competition. An orchestra of fifty 
musicians will assist. Ignace Paderewski, Herman De- 
vries, Edoardo Sacerdote, Karleton Hackett, Marvin Hin- 
shaw, George Nelson Holt and Felix Borowhki will be the 
judges in the contest. 


Mary Woop CHAse ScHoot SUMMER SESSION. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts will open 
its fourth season at Epworth Heights, Ludington, Mich., 
on July 7, for six weeks. Miss Chase will have personal 
charge of the school, and Hanna Butler will be at the head 
of the voice department. 


Marie YAHR ENporsep py LIsTEMANN. 


Marie Yahr has received the following glowing tribute 
from Bernhard Listemann, president of the American 
Guild of Violinists of Chicago: 


My Dear Mrs. Yanr: Enclosed please find a few words in form 
of a recommendation abovt you. I take the occasion of thanking 
you once more for your highly appreciated assistance to our con- 
certs. There is so much in your favor that you cannot very well 
fail to make your way in the world. With sincerest thanks, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Bernuarp ListemMann. 

The following is his testimonial: 


Marie Yahr, mezzo-soprano, is an artist of excellent qualities. Her 
voice is powerful and of large range, and her interpretation of 
diverse styles is eminently correct. Mrs. Yahr’s voice, well trained 
and placed, is devoid of mannerism and defects and she is entitled 
to the warmest approval of the most exacting critics. 

Busu Conservatory CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The program of the.closing exercises of the Bush Con- 
servatory of Music will be made up of four recitals on 
these dates: Monday evening, June 14; Tuesday morning, 
June 15; Wednesday evening, June 16, and Thursday even- 
ing, June 17. On Thursday morning, June 17, at 10.30 
a. m., the conferring of degrees and the address by the 
president and informal recital by members of the faculty 
will take place. All the foregoing recitals will be given 
at the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall. 

Notes. 

Under the auspices of the Knox Conservatory of Music 
of Galesburg, Ill, Howard Ansley Murphy gave a grad- 
uating organ recital on Tuesday evening, May 25. His 
program comprised numbers by Rheinberger, John Winter 
Thompson, Boccherini, Bach, Hofman, Gordon Balch 
Nevin and Guilmant. The following Friday evening a 
graduating piano recital was given by Edna May Gaylord 
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at Beecher Chapel. She played numbers by Beethoven, 
Godard, Schutt, Grunfeld, Schubert, Chopin and Schytte. 

The forty-ninth annual concert and commencement exer- 
cises of the Chicago Musical College will take place on 
Tuesday evening, June 15, in the Auditorium Theatre. 
Diamond medal winners will appear as soloists with the 
college orchestra of seventy-five pieces under the direc- 
tion of Karl Reckzeh of the faculty. Medals will be 
awarded by Judge Richard S. Tuthill. 

The annual June festival of the Handel Oratorio Society 
of Austin will take place on Tuesday evening, June 15, 
when a testimonial concert to the director, Ida Belle Free- 
man, will be given at the First Baptist Church. A Dudley 
Buck program will be rendered, with the assistance of the 
First Baptist Church and First 
quartets and a mixed chorus. 


Presbyterian Church 


The International College of Music and Expression an- 
nounced an art gallery lecture tour for children and grown 
people under Lois Dunning at the Arts Institute for Fri- 
day afternoon, June 11. 

Cecelia Eva Hentges, a pupil of Clarence Eidam, will 
give a graduating piano recital at the Auditorium Recital 
Hall on Friday evening, June 18. 

The graduating exercises of the Walter Spry Music 
School will take place next Friday evening, June 18, in the 
Fine Arts Assembly Room. 

Harold Henry will present members of his artist class 
in a piano recital on Monday afternoon, June 21, at Thur- 


ber Hall. 





“‘Goyescas,” the New 
Opera and Ernest Schelling. 


When “Goyescas,” Grenados’ opera, is produced as one 
of the novelties at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season, American opera goers will have Ernest Schelling 
to thank for it indirectly, for it was he who first found 
Grenados on a tour through Spain and who first intro- 
duced him to America by some piano compositions about 
which the opera was later constructed by the Spanish com- 
poser, 

“Goyescas” is taken to mean something evoked by the 
paintings of the great Spanish master, and the subtitles 
further suggest this. They include “Gallant Compliments,” 
“Love Making” and “Fandango.” They are all of elabo- 
rate structure and development. 





A. J. Bernhardt to Europe. 


A. J. Bernhardt, formerly secretary to Cleofonte 
Campanini and more recently press representative of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, left last week for New 
York en route to England. Mr. Bernhardt was stricken 
with @llness several months ago and for many weeks was 
a pafient at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. Unfortunately, 
he has not recovered entirely, and his friends thought best 
to have him return at once to England. An attendant will 
take care of him until he reaches the other side. 





Mrs. MacDowell Here. 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell was in New York several 
days last week. 





Her concert season is ending, and in a 
short time she will be ensconced for the summer at her 
home in Peterboro, N. H., where under her charge the 
MacDowell Colony will as usual spend a busy period until 
the autumn, 
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COMPOSERS IN WIT AND 
HUMOR—BEETHOVEN. 


(Special to Musical Canada, by the late J. C. Hadden.) 

{t would seem to be asking too much of human nature 
to expect that a deaf musician should so far rise superior 
tc the almost intolerable misery of his lot as to show 
any consciousness of the comedy of life. Yet it is a well- 
known fact that the humor which has been defined as the 
union of wit and love, and which is the twin brother of 
melancholy, is almost invariably the birthright of genius. 
The gods of art have been distinguished by that Homeric 
playfulness without which the salt of life loses its savor. 
Most of the great composers were possessed of the sav-nz 
gift of humor; and even the tragedy, or one might say, the 
accumulated tragedies of Beethoven's life, had not the 
power to blunt his sarcasm, or to put to silence his ready 
and sometime cruel wit. 

torn, as he himself says, with a lively, ardent dispo- 
sition, and with a natural taste for social amusement, he 
was in great measure cut off from the companionship of 
his fellows, and from the pleasures of conversation, Yet, 
thanks to his indomitable spirit, and to the majestic per- 
sonality which attracted to him as many friends and ad- 
mirers, Beethoven had his periods of recreation and re- 
laxation, and even so far forgot his mental sufferings as 
to indulge in the most boyish of horseplay and practical 
jokes 

At a very early age he gave evidence of a sense of hu- 
mor by that trick he played upon one of his colleagues at 
the chapel of the Elector Max Franz. Beethoven, though 
only fifteen, had been appointed organist of the chapel. 
One of his singers, Heller by name, was boasting of his 
professional cleverness, when the young organist told him 
that he would engage to put him out without his being 
aware of it, yet so effectually that he would be unable to 
proceed. Let Schindler, his biographer, continue the story. 
“Heller, who considered this an absolute impossibility, laid 
a wager accordingly with Beethoven. The latter, when he 
came to a passage that suited his purpose, led the singer, 
by an adroit modulation, out of the prevailing mode into 
one having no affinity with it, still, however, adhering to 
the tonic of the former key; so that the singer, unable to 
find his way in this strange region was brought to a dead 
stand. Exasperated by the laughter of those around him, 
Heller complained of Beethoven to the Elector, who, to 
use Beethoven’s expression, ‘gave him a most gracious 
reprimand, and bade him not play any more such clever 
tricks,’ ” 

In later life Beethoven, though he keenly enjoyed the 
jokes that he played upon his acquaintances, and the sar- 
casms that he levelled at the heads of his enemies, was, 
as a rule, wholly unable to understand or appreciate even 
the most innocent piece of humor of which he himself was 
the object. On one occasion he was with Himmel, when 
the latter, at Beethoven’s request, sat down to extem- 
porize. After Himmel had played for some time, Bee- 
thoven suddenly exclaimed: “Well, when are you going 
to begin in earnest?” Himmel, who had no mean opinion 
of his own performance, naturally started up in a rage; 
but Beethoven only added to his offence by remarking to 


“gy 


those present: “I thought Himmel had just been prelud- 
ing.” 

In revenge for this insult, Himmel shortly after played 
Beethoven a trick. Beethoven always wanted to have the 
latest news from Berlin, and Himmel took advantage of 
this curiosity to write to him: “The latest piece of news 
is the invention of a lantern for the blind.” Beethoven 
was completely taken in by the childish joke, repeated it 
to his acquaintances, and wrote to Himmel for full par- 
ticulars of the remarkable invention. The answer re- 
ceived was such as to bring both the correspondence and 
the friendship to a close. 

A very innocent little joke played by Prince Lichnowsky 
and Wegeler upon Beethoven quite failed to touch his 
sense of humor, and brought poor Wegeler into his il- 
lustrious friend’s black books. On the first occasion that 
Beethoven played his andante in F major to Wegeler, the 
latter was so delighted with it that he got the composer 
to repeat it. “On my return home,” relates Wegeler, “as 
I passed Prince Lichnowsky’s door, I went in to tell him 
of Beethoven's beautiful new composition, and was com- 
pelled to play the piece as far as I could remember it. 
As I went on, I remembered more and more, so that the 
Prince made me try the whole over again. By this means 
he too learnt part of it, and thinking to afford Beethoven a 
surprise, he walked into his room the next day, saying: 
‘I have composed something which is not bad.’ Beethoven 
declared he would not hear it, but in spite of this the 
Prince sat down and played the greater part of the andante, 
to the amazement of the composer. He was so incensed at 
this that he vowed he never would play to me again; no, 
nor even in my presence, and often required me to leave 
the room on that account.” 

Beethoven wrote a wretched “hand,” which Mark Twain 
declared to be a sure sign of genius. “Yesterday,” he 
writes to Simrock, “I took a letter myself to the post- 
office, and was asked where it was meant to go, from which 


I see that my writing is as often misunderstood as I am 
myself.” That might easily be, for the one was as great 
an enigma to the Philistine world as was the other. But 
there was something more than the mere wri‘ing in which 
to find a joke. One characteristic of Beethoven’s letters 
is the fun they contain. Swift himself never made worse 
puns with more pleasure, or devised queerer spelling, or 
more miserable rhymes, or bestowed more nicknames on 
his friends. No one is spared; even his brother Johann is 
“A sinus,” and perhaps there was more point in that de- 
scription than in some others. 

On one occasion the same brother, who lived on his 
own property, and was very proud of the fact, called on 
him and left a card inscribed: “Johann van Beethoven, 
land proprietor.” The composer immediately returned it, 
after writing on the back: “Ludwig van Beethoven, brain 
proprietor.” It was a happy thrust, and we can imagine 
him chuckling over it as he sipped his wine in his bachelor 
chamber, or took his evening walk into the suburbs. In 
one letter he has a sly dig at the Vienna musicians when 
he tells of having made a certain set of variations “rather 
difficult to play,” that he may puzzle “some of the piano- 
forte teachers here,” who, he feels sure, will occasionally 
be asked to play the said variations. In another letter he 
remarks to his publisher that he can write nothing that is 
not obligato, having come into the world himself with an 
obligato accompaniment; and he can even descend to the 
joke of asking his friend Zmeskall not to dis-card him 
because he has called without any card of invitation. 

Beethoven’s custom of throwing dishes at the heads of ser- 
vants who happened to displease him may have had its comic 
aspect for the onlookers, but the objects oi his wrath must 
have found the joke less obvious. Once when he was 
dining at “The Swan,” in Vienna, the waiter brought him 
a wrong dish. Beethoven had no sooner uttered some 
words of reproof than he took the dish of stewed beef 
and gravy, and threw it at the waiter’s head. The waiter 
happened to be carrying several plates full of different 
viands, so one can conceive the distress of the poor man 
who could not move his arms while the gravy trickled 
down his face. Both he and Beethoven swore and shouted, 
while the rest of the party roared with amusement. At 
last Beethoven himself joined in the laughter at the sight 
of the waiter, who was prevented from uttering any more 
invectives by the streams of gravy that found their way 
into his mouth. 

The composer’s troubles with his servants and his house- 
keeping, though real enough, were often made a peg on 
which to hang his jokes. Writing to Holz a note of invi- 
tation to dinner, he says: “Friday is the only day on which 
the old witch, who certainly would have been burned two 
hundred years ago, can cook decently, because on that day 
the devil has no power over her.” After reading of such 
incidents we are not surprised that Rochlitz should have 
described the impression he received of Beethoven as that 
of a very able man, reared on a desert island, and sud- 
denly brought fresh into the civilized world. 

In his last hours Beethoven’s grim sense of humor did 
not desert him. When, shortly before his death, he had to 
undergo the operation of “tapping,” he remarked to the 
doctor: “Better water from the body than from the pen.” 
Two days before his death, Schindler, who was with him 
to the last, wrote to a friend: “He feels that his end is 


“near, for yesterday he said to Breuning and me: ‘Clap 


your hands, friends; the play is*over.’ He advances to- 
ward death with really Socratic wisdom and unexampled 
equanimity.” 

These jottings may serve to show off the lighter side of 
a life that had assuredly little reason to be bright. That 
the deaf Beethoven—living his lonely life, worried by 
pecuniary and domestic difficulties, and only scantily ap- 
preciated by the musical public of his day—that he should 
have had even an occasional gleam of humor and not 
been uniformly taciturn and morose is a cheering thought 
which we should never forget in recalling his darkened 
existence. It was indeed a “rough husk” (the term is Sir 
George Grove’s) that held his genius, but the kernel, the 
inner man, was all right as to human qualities, and we 
need love our Beethoven none the less, but all the more, 
that he now and again stepped down from his dignity and 
enjoyed himself like ordinary men. 

Of the absolutely comic in Beethoven’s music there is 
very little. Even the sedate Sebastian Bach wrote what are 
known as “Comic Cantatas”; Mozart initiated the village 
musicians of his day in a toy symphony; and Haydn could 
“surprise” the old ladies with a crashing chord from the 
full orchestra just as the pianissimo had lulled them to 
sleep. Beethoven is seldom.so pronounced with his mu- 
sical, fun, though undoubtedly there is humor lurking 
about in some of his compositions. In the finales of the 
seventh and eighth symphonies there are passages which 
are the exact counterparts of the rough jokes and horse- 
play in which he sometimes indulged with his friends.. In 
these we almost hear his loud rollicking laughter. The 
scherzo of symphony No. 2, where the F sharp. chord 
is so suddenly taken and so forcibly held, might almost be 
a picture of the unfortunate waiter who had served him 
wrongly. The bassoons in the opening and closing move- 


ments of No. 8 are inimitably humorous; and so with sev- 
eral other instances that might be addressed if one had 
space for the purpose. 





NEW YORK STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention and Music Festival, 
June 15, 16 and 17 at Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 








The twenty-seventh annual convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association opened auspiciously in 
the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, June 15. While going 
up in the elevator to the twenty-fourth floor, the present 
writer met Tom Ward, Albert D. Jewett and others, and 
was especially pleased to see how well Ward retains his 
youth. 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks delivered the address of wel- 
come, alluding to his paternal family, which consisted of 
nine members, all of whom were musical in some form, 
and also to his own five children who likewise all play 
musical instruments. He told something of his efforts to 
aid the general public music in the parks ,this summer. 


His remarks were much appreciated and loudly applauded. - 


Frederick Schlieder, president of the association, re- 
sponded; he spoke of the city chapters which had been in- 
augurated, and said that he hoped to establish one thousand 
permanent members. 

Arthur Bergh, chairman of the program committee, told 
of some of his aims, notably to bring forward little known 
American composers on these programs. Mr. Bergh al- 
luded to the deficit of eight hundred dollars which con- 
fronted him, and this was the only allusion to financial 
matters made at this opening session. 

Dr. George Coleman Gow, chairman of the educational 
class sessions, told of his plans for these meetings, and 
immediately the members dispersed to attend various ses- 
sions. They were as follows: 

Piano—Gustav L. Becker, chairman; Kate Chittenden, 
director of School of Applied Music, New York, instructor. 
Subject: “A Basis of Technic.” 

Voice—Walter L. Bogert, chairman; Charles Bowes, 
Paris, instructor. Subject: “Tone Production of the 
Singing Voice.” 

Harmony—Frederick Schlieder, chairman; Dr. George 
Coleman Gow, Vassar College, instructor. Subject: “Key 
and Key-Harmonics.” 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found Mr. Bowes’ paper 
in full. 

The afternoon meeting was in session at the time the 
Musica Courier went to press. Further detailed report 
will appear in the issue of June 23. 





The Old Piano. 


And now, at last, you’ve got to go, 
I’ve come to say good-by, 

Forgive an old man’s weakness and 
The tears which fill my eye. 

For five and twenty years I’ve played 
Upon your friendly keys, 

Which yellowed ’neath their tuneful tasks 
Are rich in memories. 





My little children, all of them, 
Have learned to play on you; 

One key was cracked by Johnny’s tooth, 
One scratched by Baby Sue, 

And one note never has regained 
Its old sonorous tone 

Since Tom, to stop his “practice,” went 
And hit it with a stone. 


I lift your lid, the rusty strings 
With ghostly echoes start 
To quiver with the long farewell 
That’s bursting from my heart. 
Your sounding board, melodic in 
The long, long yesterday, 
Vibrates with Tosti’s sweet “Good night” 
My wife so loved to play. 


Like sad handshake a final chord 
Is lovingly caressed. 

May your career now ended be, 
And this your last long rest! 

I cannot bear the thought of you 
By fond use made divine, 

Responding to the ruthless touch 
Of other hands than mine; 


I cannot think of cheap dance hall, 
All smoke and heat and beer, 
With drunken fingers banging at 
The keys I hold so dear; 
But rather may you stand, forgot, 
So harmonies may fill 
The twilight of your life, safe in 
A warehouse, cool and still. 
—H. S. Haskins. 
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JERSEY CITY ORGANIZES A MUSIC FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 





Series of Three Concerts to Be Given Next Spring with World Renowned Soloists, Large Loce! 
Chorus and Orchestra—C. Mortimer Wiske to Conduct—Association Formed 
with Governor Fielder as President—Other Interesting News. 





Jersey City, N. J., June 15, 1915. 

Final arrangements for tke much talked of New 
Jersey Tri-City Festival are now almost complete. Some 
time ago Newark and Parson consented to unite, and 
now that the Jersey City Association is formed all that 
remains is the selection of dates and the engagement of 
soloists. 

On June 3 last, a number of prominent Jersey City busi- 
ness men and women and musicians were called together to 
discuss the foundation of a permanent Jersey City Music 
Festival Association. At this meeting a temporary slate of 
officers and directors was drawn up and plans in general 
were discussed. The following Monday night, June 7, 
another meeting was held in the chambers of the Board 
of Educa‘ion, City Hall, when matters were again dis- 
cussed more in detail. 

It was not until last night, June 14, that arrange- 
ments were actually completed. The tentative slate was 
adepted and the officers and members of the various boards 
elected. They are as follows: 


Jersey City Music FestivAL ASSOCIATION, 


President—Governor James F. Fielder. 

Vice-Presidents—Livingston Gifford, George T. Smith, 
Hon. Gilbert Collins, Henry Niese, Robert Jennings. 

Secretary—Walter G. Muirheid. 

Treasurer—Frank Stevens. 

Board of Directors—Robert S. Hudspeth, Hon. Austen 
Colgate, Judge George T. Tennant, John Headden, Judge 
Mark A. Sullivan, Dr. Gordon K. Dickenson, Carl G. A. 
Schumann, Edward I. Edwards, Dr. William Tell Kudlich, 
C. Howard Slater, Joseph A. Dear, Lawrence Fagan, 
Thomas F. Martin, Henry Snyder, Joseph E. Bernstein, 
George T. Vickers, Pierre P. Garven, D. E. Evarts. 

Auxiliary Board—Lucy Nelson, Mrs. George T. Vick- 
ers, Jessie B. Lockhart, Josephine Duke, Mrs. Edward 
Laterman, Mrs. D. Kydd, Edna White, Jessie G. Fenner, 
Edna V. Sauer, Sarah Culver, M'rs. John Wohl Queen, 
Mrs. Carl Willenborg, Dr. Margaret Sullivan, Mrs, J. R. 
Hough, Mrs. Cornelia Bradford, Mrs. Charles C. Stivets. 

Thornton W. Allen, who is president of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club, organizer and secretary of the Newark 
Music Festival Association, and also organizer of the 
Jersey City Festival Association, has been chosen as the 
business manager of the three festivals, Newark, Paterson 
and Jersey City. 

It is proposed to give three evening concerts iti each of 
the three cities next spring. On two of these evenings the 
concerts will be local ones, but on the final night the 
choruses of the other two cities will join with the local 
choral body in each city making the combined chorus some 
3,000 voices strong, undoubtedly the largest mixed choir 
in the world, It is also planned to hold on one afternoon 
a school children’s matinee, for which it is hoped to organ- 
ize a school children’s chorus of some 5,000 voices. High 
school students will make up the orchestra at the matinee 
performance. 

Artists are now being engaged for the three festivals by 
Mr. Allen, and it is expected that an announcement will 
be made before very long just who is to be heard here 
next spring. 


Newark FestivaAL To Open City’s ANNIVERSARY. 


The Newark festival is to open that city’s 250th Anni- 
versary celebration next spring, and for this reason a 
longer program is to be arranged there, lasting in all 
nearly a week. In addition to the regular concerts, it is 
proposed to give an American Composers’ Night, inviting 
the composers themselves to conduct their own works; a 
school children’s concert, with a chorus of probably 6,000 


school children with a large high school students’ orches- 
tra; a symphony concert, a soloists’ concert, and probably 
a local night. 

IN PATERSON 


In Paterson the festival, which will be the fourteenth 
the city has held, will be much larger than ever before, and 
unusual pains will be taken to make the event there a 
record one in every particular. : 


Jersry City’s Concerts. 

The festival in Jersey City, while the initial one, pro- 
mises to draw as large an audience as any of the festivals, 
principally because of its close proximity to New York. 
While Jersey City, itself, has a population of about 275 000, 
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it is closely connected with Hoboken (70,324 in 1910) and 
Bayonne (55.545 in 1910). There are other large com- 
munities very near by, so that with New York only a three- 
minute ride distant, it would not be surprising to find a 
sold out house on each evening. A large number of Pater- 
son and Newark music lovers have already expressed their 
intention of attending the Jersey City festival concerts as 
well as their own, 

Next week, Mr. Allen has stated, he will undoubtedly be 
ready to make some more detailed statements regarding 
the Tri-City festivals which will be of added interest, par- 
ticularly just at this time. 

J. BL. 


Paderewski at the von Ende 
School Annual Concert. 


His interest in the von Ende School of Music, New 
York, and the good wishes he bears Herwegh von Ende 
(the director), Ignace Jan Paderewski, the distinguished 
virtuoso, showed by personally attending the annual con- 
cert at the Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
June 7. The demonstration given by the large audience 
to him and Mrs. Ferruccio Busoni, who occupied a box, 
will never be forgotten by those present. 

Other distinguished guests were Clementine de Vere 
Sapio, Signor Sapio, Umberto Sorrentino, Alberto Jonas, 
Max Liebling, Orville Harrold, Arthur Hartmann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Curt Reisinger, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Weymann, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Foley, Dr. Thos. 
Kenefick, Mrs. Ignace Paderewski, Frank L. Young, Mrs. 
Alphonso Stearns, M‘nnie Tracey, Mme. de Jordan Sto- 





jowski, Sigismond Stojowski, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nor- 
man Granville, Dr. and Mrs. La Vigne, Dr. Voorhees, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hobart Tuttle, Mrs. Orville Harrold, Mrs. Wm. 
Grant, Mrs. Henry F. Sewall and Dr. Marafioti. 

These well known people heard a program of twelve mu- 
s.cal numbers, including piano, vocal and violin solos of 
high merit. Helen Vogel played Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasy 
Caprice” in a way betokening the coming artist. Cecile 
Heller has a clear and high soprano voice; she sang with 
beauty of expression “Chere Nuit” and imbued a song by 
Wolf with much humor. , Beatrice Ragsdale played a 
Notable 
bravour has Rose Beck, pianist, who plays with much dash, 


Cx:opin ballad with combined poetry and repose. 


and gave Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song” as an encore 
Ottilie Schillig’s dramatic soprano voice showed especially 
well in “Hymn to the Sun,” by Georges. The absolute 
siliness was noted, and her excellent enunciation and 
musical feeling brought her a tremendous burst of ap- 
plause, and recalls. Sergei Kotlarsky played two move- 
ments from the “Spanish Rhapsodie,” by Lalo, his singing 
tone on the G string, and his beauty of tone in general be- 
ing remarked. He had two recalls, his younger brother 
Max‘milian, playing beautiful accompaniments. 

Following an address there were six more musical num- 
bers, namely, songs by Rosamond Young and Ursula Mel- 
lish, piano pieces by Alfred Newman, Maximilian Kot- 
larsky and Joyce Albert, and a violin solo by Harold 
Micklin, 

All these young artists upheld the standards and high 
endeavors of this school. 

The following presentation ot medals occurred: 

Piano department: Gold medal, Beatrice Ragsdale; spe- 
cial honorable mention, Philip Feinne; special honorable 
mention, Max Schmalzman; silver-medal, Alfred Newman; 
bronze medal, Joyce Albert. 

Singing department: Gold medal, Rosamond Young; 
special honorable mention, Ursula Mellish; silver medal, 
Cecile Heller; bronze medal, Laura Nemeth, 

Violin department: Special honorable mention, Helen 
Vogel; special honorable mention, Harold Micklin; bronze 
medal, Mildred Keightley. 

Theory department: Silver medal, Edwin A. Leonhard; 
bronze medal, Helen P. Dunn. 

History of Music: Bronze medal, Edwin A, Leonhard; 
honorable mention, Rose Judelson. 

Literature and Art: Bronze medal, Edwin A. Leonhard; 
honorable mention, Marion R. Coger. 


Attendance: Bronze medal, Edwin A. Leonhard. 


Summer Plans of the Zoellners. 


The Zoellner Quartet and Mrs. Jos. Zoellner, Sr., left 
New York on June 15 for Wrentham, Mass., where they 
have taken a house for the entire summer. 

This organization will publish shortly its repertoire for 
next season. 

The dates also of three concerts in Chicago, tWo in New 
York and one in Boston will be announced later. 





Gabrilowitsch’s Orchestra] Bookings. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s bookings for next season inelude 
appearances with the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
with the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco symphony orchestras, together with other 
orchestral organizations of the first rank. The Russian 
pianist will remain in this country during the summer, 
having taken a cottage at Lake Champlain, N. Y. 





Last Music League “Try-Out” This Season. 


The final “try-out” for Music League artists selected 





from the various former ones was held on the afternoon 
of June 11, at Aeolian Hall, New York. The next audi- 
tion will take place in September. 














—Corriere Della Sera, Milan. 





“One of the foremost artists now ap- 
pearing on the concert stage.’’ 

—H. E. Krehbiel, in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“One of the first violinists of our time.”’ 


Address all communications 


ANDRE BENOIST 


Aeolian Hall New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


LILA ROBESO 


Address: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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violin pupils of Christiaan Kriens collaborated in 
Solos by mod- 


Thirty 
a recital at Park Avenue Church, June 4. 


ern composers, including seven compositions by Kriens. 
were played by violinists of all ages and both sexes. Those 
who particularly distinguished themselves in solo were 
Katherine Stang, Marjon de Vore, Sarah Fischer, Solo- 


mon Locker, Fred Busch, Joseph Mach, and Master Kurt 
Dieterle. A particularly unique number was the playing 
of Bach's air on the and Paganini’s “Perpetual 
Motion” by the following violinists: Fred Busch, M. de 
Vore, Kurt Dieterle, Sarah Fischer, Pauline Gaines, Violet 
Kish, Solomon Locker, Joseph Mach, Laurie Merill, Ger- 
trude Rebholz, Katherine Stang, Beatrice Selski and Helen 
Williams. 

Mr. Kriens played all the 

In addition to the private pupils 
conducts 125 young men and women, compris- 
Club, and also the volunteer 
Park -Avenue Church, 
pupils of Christiaan 
alphabetically arranged: 
Constance Atwood, Hester A. van Arsdale, Frieda Bar- 
Pauline Braff, Robert Broome, Fred Busch, Mary 
Marjon de’ Vore, Dieterle, Sarah Fischer, 
Charlotte May Hinsch, Margaret 
Jones, Violet Kish, Lloyd A. Kroenlein, 
Marion Lowell, Joseph Mach, Laurie 
Rebholz, Belle Ross, William Russ, John 
Beatrice Selski, Katherine Stang, Eunice Wat- 
Helen Williams. 


G string 


accompaniments, showing him- 
elf an excellent pianist. 
Mr. Kriens 
Kriens Symphony 
at the 


names of the 


ing the 
choir of forty. voices 


Foll 


Kriens 


ywing are the 
1914-1915 


reuther, 
Brush, Kurt 


Pauline Gaines, Hinsch, 
Hoberg, 
Solomon 
Merrill, 
Shanahan, 


son, John Weiss, 


Florence 
Loc ker, 
Gertrude 


HorrMANN-HOoLLAND RECITAL. 

May 29, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s 
Holland, united with Lisbet 
Hoffmann, a recital an hour in length. Miss 
Holland is a young singer who is fast becoming known to 
She was recalled after each number. 
Hoffmann is an excellent pianist and delighted the 
She now makes her home with Miss Patterson, 
will teach piano during the summer. 


M ME. 


At Chickering Hall, 


best pupil, Geraldine soprano, 


pianist, in 


the ge neral public, 
N 188 
audience. 


where she 
DAMBMANN CLoses SEASON. 


Dambmann closed her very successful season 
has now gone to Musieolony and its neigh- 
Watch Hill, for the summer. At Musicol- 
a very attractive bungalow, and here several 
will join her during July and August. She 
week ends at the fashionable resort, 
Hill. Angellena Cappellano, a pupil, sang at the 
club house of the June 2, and her at- 
personality and artistic singing captivated the au- 
Another promising pupil, Mrs. C. Hofer, was 
heard at the festival given for the children of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. Her singing was 

yyed by all, Mme. Dambmann will resume in- 


York early in the fall. 


| mma A 
June 8 and 
boring resort, 
ony she has 
ulvance pupils 
expects to spend the 
Watch 
University Forum, 
tractive 
dience 


June 


much enjc 


struction in New 


BARONESS VON KLENNER RETURNS FROM THE SOUTH. 


following the very successful performance 
of opera excerpts in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel by the National Opera Club of America, of 
president, Mme, Klenrer left for the 
was the guest of several institutions of 


Immediately 


which she is von 
ith. where she 


YORK BREVITIES. 


Thirty Kriens Students Play—Hoffmann-Holland Recital, Chickering Hall—Dambmann 
Closes Season—Baroness von Klenner Returns from the South—Merx Sings 
and Lectures—Carrie M. Mayer Sings Well—Ziegler Annual 
Examination—Harriet Ware Concert and Notices— 
Nichols in Buffalo—Lewing Entertains —Notes. 





IRON 








N. C., Winston-Salem, N. C., Fe- 
; she was the guest at the lat- 


learning. Greensboro, 
male Seminary were visited 
ter place of Mrs. Clay Williams, a former pupil. She 
gathered together twenty-two of her former pupils now 
living in the vicinity, and with them gave three recitals. 
Mme. von Klenner began her vocal teaching in this sem- 
inary, and so is considered the founder of the vocal de- 
partment, It is not: generally known that Winston-Salem 
is a settlement of the German religious sect known as the 
Moravians, similar to that of Bethlehem, Pa., and that this 
was the first female college established in America. As 
“The Creation” and “The Messiah” were 
presented there. In the course of her three years’ work 
in this seminary, she had 164 pupils. One thousand dollars 
has been subscribed by former pupils for a beautiful stained 
glass window, which is to be inscribed in memory of Mme. 
von Klenner’s work. Mme. von Klenner_ established 
branches of the National Opera Club of America during 
this journey, in Concord, Winston-Salem, and Greensboro, 


NG 


long ago as 1830, 


Merx SinGcs AND LEcTURES, 


Hans Merx, recently returned from what he intended to 
be a three months’ vacation in Germany, but which was 
prolonged because of his active participation as a soldier 
in the German trenches, has recently sung his war songs 
for the Columbia Phonograph Company. He expects to 
give a lecture on the war, in English, illustrated by these 
songs at the Cathedral Auditorium, Brooklyn, June 29, 
with Edward Rechlin at the piano. 


Carrie M. Mayer SINGs. 


Mme. Valeri’s artist pupil, Carrie Marshall Mayer, re- 
cently sang Neidlinger’s solo, “Spirit of God,” at the June 
@ morning service, Central Baptist Church, June 2, she 
took part in the social entertainment at this church, and 
at both affairs made many friends by her excellent singing 
and always distinct enunciation. 


ZIEGLER EXAMINATION. 


Anna E. Ziegler announces her annual examination of 
the singing students at Chickering Hall (Lord & Tay- 
lor’s) June 18, 2.30 p. m. Each of the students will sing 
a few exercises and a song, and madame will explain the 
natural difficulties which had to be worked out in each 
voice, The examiners will give marks for tone production, 
stage presence, technic, style, etc, and when the marks 
amount to a certain average, the student will receive a cer- 
tificate for efficiency. 


Harriet Ware Conpucts Concert. 


June 4, the third concert of the Musical Art Society of 
Long Island was given at the Garden City Hotel under 
the direction of Harriet Ware, the composer, director of 
the Musical Art Society. Well known artists and this 
chorus united in the concert. Following the second con- 
cert of this society, a fortnight ago, there appeared in the 
Evening Maii a notice of considerable length, lauding the 
singing of this chorus and Miss Ware’s thorough training. 
Two songs by Marshall Kernochan were sung by Hugh 
Allan, the baritone, and one in attendance writes, “Mr. 
Kernochan’s songs were well received and applauded, and 


we heard very agreeable comments on the selections of 
both.” 


NICHOLS IN BUFFALO. 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, recently appeared for the 
first time in Buffalo, with the Saengerbund Society, He 
was very warmly received, and scored a decided success, 
Since singing in Buffalo he has had requests for his services 
there in joint recital with his wife, the well-known pianist, 
and it is probable that they will be heard again in Buffalo 
next season. All of the Buffalo papers were very enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Nichols’ singing. The following are some 
of the comments: 


Hie has an admirable voice, which expresses warmth and feeling. 
He was recalled time after time.—Inquirer. 





Mr. Nichols has a lyric tenor of excellent carrying quality, pro- 
duced with ease, which makes his singing a constant delight.— 
Times. 





His voice is suave and sympathetic, and his tone production is 
admirable. Equally so is his diction, and back of these virtues there 
is intelligence and real musical warmth. Brought back to the 
stage after both of his numbers.—Express. 





Mr. Nichols is a singer of excellent schooling, and possesses a 
voice of fine quality. He adds to its charm unusually clear enun- 
ciation, and a grasp of the musical character of his songs that en- 
hances his performances immeasurably.—News, 


LEWING ENTERTAINS. 


Adele Lewing, the well known pianist, representative of 
the Leschetizky method, recently entertained several mu- 
sical people in her Carnegie Hall studios. Photographs of 
musical celebrities adorn the walls; her teachers, Reinecke, 
Jadassohn, Leschetizky and others are prominent, and taste- 
ful furnishings, wall decorations, and two grand pianos 
make the studios appropriate for their special use. Her 
daughter, Senta Hedwig Stiefel, is said to be very musical, 
having a promising voice, and she speaks French, German 
and English well. 


Notes. 


Gustave L. Becker’s second volume of his “Graded 
Course for the Piano” and his “Accuracy Exercises” are 
excellent study works. They are the product of one who 
has made a life study of the piano, its technic, and the way 
to obtain the best results from pupils. His works are com- 
mended to all interested in piano teaching. 

Pupils of Josephine F. Parsons, assisted by Audrey 
Launder, contralto, and Alexander McCready, violinist, 
participated in a recital at Woman’s Institute Hall, Yon- 
kers, June 5. Those who showed the excellent result of 
their training on this occasion were Edith Shaw, Bella 
Coltman, Gertrude Yerks, Ruth Losel, Jessamine Dickson, 
Alan Codd, Elizabeth Losel, Agnes Corson and Dorothy 
Manning. 

At Norwich, N. Y., high school, the annual recitation 
and declamation contest brought forward several musical 
numbers, under the direction of Sophia Tefft, head of the 
instrumental music section. Those who played solos were 
Esther Murphy and Lloyd Winnell. These two, with Lucy 
Brooks and Dorothy Miner, played an eight-hand piece on 
one piano, namely, Fumigalli’s “Divertimento Originale.” 
The affair closed with the singing of John Prindle Scott's 
“IT Love My High School.” The music at this institution 
is always well performed,. because it is carefully prepared, 
doing credit to all concerned. 

Pupils of Clara E. Thoms have been prominently in the 
public eye at Buffalo and vicinity during the past month. 
Some of these affairs were as follows: Studio song recital, 
Palace Arcade, May 22; musicale at Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, May 24; concert, Hotel Statler, June 1; musicale, 
Ancient Landmarks Temple, June 2; studios song recital, 
June 3; King’s Daughters’ concert, June 7; Fred A. Carr 
and Florence Reid Rix, at a piano recital, Hotel Iroquois, 
June 10. 

Clarice Balas, the brilliant Cleveland pianist, who will be 
heard in concert next season, is one of the few American 
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pupils of Leschetizky to gain favor with this master. In 
Miss Balas it is certain that a new talent has appeared; 
one to give music lovers an example of musical brilliancy 
seldom seen in a young woman of her years. She has the 
strength of a man, and the delicacy of Carrefio, which 
would seem to be the proper attributes for a leader. 

An impromptu program closed the series of musicales 
given by the Women’s Philharmonic Society (Clementine 
Tétedoux-Lusk, chairman of entertainment committee), 
May 22, at the Granberry studio. Amy Fay and Leila 
Cannes were the artists. Among Miss Fay’s selections 
were: Chopin’s nocturnes, F sharp minor and A flat major ; 
polonaise in C sharp minor; Rubinstein’s “Long Years 
Ago”; “L’Adio,” and barcarolle, Jerome Hopkins. 

Miss Fay was in her happiest humor and analyzed her 
pieces before playing them, which made them doubly en- 
joyable. 

Mrs. Cannes played Rubinstein’s barcarolle effectively ; 
also “If I Were a Bird,” by Henselt, and “Galatea,” by 
Jensen. 


“American Singers Rank with Best in 
World” Says Mme. King-Clark. 








“When it comes to music,” said Mme. King-Clark, in a 
recent interview, “European children have.a great advan- 
tage over their young American cousins.” Mme. King- 
Clark spent many years in Paris and Berlin with her dis- 
tinguished husband, the late Frank King-Clark, and thus 
had an excellent opportunity of contrasting European con- 
ditions with those in this country. 

“In Europe,” the singer went on to explain, “a child 
begins to study music at the age of six, at least five years 
before the American student begins. When I say music, I 
mean singing. First, the child learns the notes, then the 
placement of them, and then how to sing any scale set be- 
fore him. Thus, by the time he is eleven or twelve years 
old, he can pick up almost any piece of ordinary music and 
sing it without the aid of a piano. 

“Music, especially in Germany, is part of the national 
life. Children of a tender age can sing music that would 
astonish the average American voice teacher. They get 
pleasure out of singing. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Germans, Austrians, Russians and Italians have, for hun- 
dreds of years, given the world its greatest musicians, 
composers and singers. If Americans would instill more 
of the music spirit in children, America would be a more 
musical nation. 

“When it comes to voices, no country in the world pro- 
duces a sweeter or better quality than students from Amer- 
ica. In Europe today the voice of the American girl is 
equal to any there is to be found. The American critics 
are right in a measure, when they say that the reason so 
many young American singers fail is that they rush upon 
the concert stage or try for opera before they are fully 
prepared. I often found that many of Mr. King-Clark’s 
American pupils were of the impression that they were 
finished artists simply because they had taken ten or a 
dozen lessons. But the American singers who do become 
full fledged artists rank with the best in the world. I 
find that American men make excellent Wagner‘an sing- 
ers, ana the best opera houses of Germany and Austria 
contain many of them.” 





Mme. Matzenauer Leaves for Schroon Lake. 





Margarete Matzenauer has left her summer home in 
Far Rockaway to join an artist colony at Schroon Lake 
for a few weeks. Naturally Mme. Matzenauer will return 
to New York in time to greet her husband, Signor Ferrari- 
Fontana, who is scheduled to arrive from the Italian front 
toward the end of this month, 





Briggs on Tour. 


Ernest W. Briggs, the Chicago manager, was in town 
last week for a short visit. 





HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE, 


This photo was taken following an enter‘ainment for one thousand children at the Garrick Theatre, 
Detroit, December 24, 1914. 


Artist and Admirers Gratified. 


The success of Harriet Story Macfarlane in her miscel- 
laneous as well as her special children’s programs has been 
most gratifying to the artist and her admirers. Mrs. Mac- 
farlane has been giving recitals in Western New York 
during the past month and has been especially engaged to 
give one of her children’s programs for the school chil- 
dren of Rochester at an early date. This program has 
won high praise wherever given. 

The Los Angeles Examiner said of it: “One of the 
most charming entertainments ever heard in Los Angeles,” 
and the Detroit News-Tribune asserted: “One of the most 
enjoyable programs ever given in this city.” In the Re- 
publican-Gazette of Lima, Ohio, appeared: “It was not 
alone the children who listened eagerly, but the grownups 
as well, who leaned forward with rapt attention to hear 
her most impossible tales and sank back with a sigh at 
their completion. She speaks as sweetly as she sings, and 
with such an air of seriousness that her most impossible 
tales carry conviction,” 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s work is becoming very popular be- 
cause of her ability to present a serious program for the 
grownups, and also the children’s program for special 
benefit of the younger people. In most cities where Mrs. 
Macfarlane appears arrangements are made to have both 
programs given. 

James E. Devoe, the Detroit manager, reports an active 
interest in Mrs. Macfarlane’s work throughout the coun- 
try. 


Julia Allen Heard in Parlor City. 





During the season just closed, Julia Allen, soprano, ap- 
peared in concert before an enthusiastic audience at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., singing operatic arias in costume and a 
group of old favorites. The Binghamton Republican- 
Herald spoke of her work on this occasion as follows: 

“In each of the roles Miss Allen was warmly 
applauded. Then came the last number. Miss Allen seated 
at the piano, playing her own accompaniment, was singing 
the old familiar songs. The audience applauded 
harder than ever, and Miss Allen smiled and bowed and 
blushed. . . . A well balanced program it was, splen- 
didly sung.. Miss Allen appeared in the traditional costume 
of each role. First came the scene and polonaise from 
the third act of ‘Mignon.’ The doll scene from 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’ offers an excellent opportunity for 
the actress, a fact which was not lost sight of last evening. 
Miss Allen, assisted by Paul Walter as the manufacturer, 
made the most of the role, adding a number of piquant 


touches to the impersonation. The selections were exactly 


what was required to afford contrast for the mad scene 
from ‘Lucia’ which followed. Here the prima donna was 
heard at her best. Miss Allen’s rendering of it 
last night will add to its popularity among Bingham- 
tonians.” 

She was assisted at this concert by Ward Jones, violinist, 
who gave De Beriot’s Fantasie, op. 100, Vieuxtemps’ “Rev- 
erie,” Bach’s air for the G string, and with his excellent 
playing of the obligato to Massenet’s “Elegie” added 
greatly to the program; and by Emily Weod Bower, who 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 





Helen Frances Chase’s Activities. 





Helen Frances Chase, the well known coach, just fin- 
ished an extraordinarily busy season, having been com- 
pelled to coach Sundays and evenings in addition to her 
regular work in concert accompanying. 

At Miss Chase’s studio one continually meets leading 
oratorio, concert and operatic singers who have profited 
by her excellent coaching and personal magnetism. 

Although Miss Chase was compelled to abandon the 
study of piano with Rafael Joseffy, she nevertheless con- 
tinues to teach his method, Another performance in the 
series of educational opera was given in Public School 
153, Brooklyn, Friday evening, May 21, on which occasion 
Miss Chase again proved herself a competent and abso- 
lutely reliable musical director. 





Zare Gagliano Very Busy. 





Zare Gagliano, the young Italian vocal maestro and com- 
poser, is at present busily engaged composing a valse 
caprice for piano. He just finished writing a gavotte, 
melody and mazourka for piano, as well as 2 serenade 
for violin and piano. These compositions are very melo- 
dious. In an interview with a representative of the Mu- 
sicAL Courter, Mr. Gagliano said: 

“I am not a follower of futurist music, because it does 
not satisfy me entirely; however, I admire it.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling Leave for Bar Harbor. 


Ernest Schelling, the pianist, and Mrs. Schelling left the 
Hotel Gotham in New York last Wednesday, for their 
summer home in Bar Harbor, Me. They will spend the 
warm season there, preparatory to Mr. Schelling’s trans- 
continental tour in the fall. 





Stage Manager—What’s that scraping noise in the back 
of the theatre? 
Employee—Those are the chorus girls filing off the stage. 
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Closes Season—Baroness von Klenner Returns from the South—Merx Sings 
and Lectures—Carrie M. Mayer Sings Well—Ziegler Annual 


Examination—Harriet Ware 
Nichols in Buffalo—Lewing Entertains —Notes. 
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Chirty violin pupils of Christiaan Kriens collaborated in 
a recital at Park Avenue Church, June 4. Solos by mod- 
ern composers, including seven compositions by Kriens. 
were played by violinists of all ages and both sexes. Those 
who particularly distinguished themselves in solo were 
Katherine Stang, Marjon de Vore, Sarah Fischer, Solo- 
Locker, Fred Busch, Joseph Mach, and Master Kurt 
Dieterle A particularly unique number was the playing 
of Bach's air on the G string and Paganini’s “Perpetual 
Motion” Fred Busch, M. de 
Vore, Kurt Dieterle, Sarah Fischer, Pauline Gaines, Violet 
Kish, Solomon Locker, Joseph Mach, Laurie Merill, Ger- 
trude Rebholz, Katherine Stang, Beatrice Selski and Helen 


mon 


by the following violinists: 


Williams 

Mr. Kriens played all the accompaniments, showing him- 
self an excellent pianist. In addition to the private pupils 
Mr. Kriens conducts 125 young men and women, compris- 
ing the Kriens Symphony Club, and also the volunteer 
choir of forty voices at the Park-Avenue Church, 

Following are the names of the pupils of Christiaan 
1914-1915, alphabetically arranged: 
Constance Atwood, Hester A. van Arsdale, Frieda Bar- 
Pauline Braff, Robert Broome, Fred Busch, Mary 
Brush, Marjon de Vore, Kurt Dieterle, Sarah Fischer, 
Pauline Gaines, Charlotte Hinsch, May Hinsch, Margaret 
Hoberg, Florence Jones, Violet Kish, Lloyd A. Kroenlein, 
Solomon Locker, Marion Lowell, Joseph Mach, Laurie 
Merrill, Gertrude Rebholz, Belle Ross, William Russ, John 
Shanahan, Beatrice Selski, Katherine Stang, Eunice Wat- 
son, John Weiss, Helen Williams. 


Kriens 


reuther 


HorFMANN-HOLLAND RECITAL. 


At Chickering Hall, May 29, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s 
best pupil, Geraldine Holland, soprano, united with Lisbet 
Hoffmann, pianist, in a recital an hour in length. Miss 
Holland is a young singer who is fast becoming known to 
the general public. She was recalled after each number. 
Miss Hoffmann is an excellent pianist and delighted the 
audience. She now makes her home with Miss Patterson, 
where she will teach piano during the summer. 


Mme. DAMBMANN CL Loses SEASON. 


Emma A. Dambmann closed her very successful season 
June 8 and has now gone to Musieolony and its neigh- 
boring resort, Watch Hill, for the summer. At Musicol- 
ony she has a very attractive bungalow, and here several 
advance pupils will join her during July and August. She 
expects to spend the week ends at the fashionable resort, 
Watch Hill. Angellena Cappellano, a pupil, sang at the 
club house of the and her at- 
tractive personality and artistic singing captivated the au- 

Another promising pupil, Mrs. C. Hofer, 
at the June festival given for the children of the 


University Forum, June 2, 
dience was 
heard 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Her singing was 
much enjoyed by all. Mme. Dambmann will resume in- 
truction in New York early in the fall. 


Von 


Madison 


BARONESS KLENNER RETURNS FROM THE SouTH. 


Immediately following the very successful performance 
of opera excerpts in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
(storia Hotel by the National Opera Club of America, of 
Mme, von Klenner left for the 
South, where she was the guest of several institutions of 


which she is president, 


= 
Thirty Kriens Students Play—Hoffmann-Holland Recital, Chickering Hall—Dambmann 
= 


Concert and Notices— 







Greensboro, N. C., Winston-Salem, N. C., Fe- 
male Seminary were visited; she was the guest at the lat- 


learning. 


ter place of Mrs. Clay Williams, a former pupil. She 
gathered together twenty-two of her former pupils now 
living in the vicinity, and with them gave three recitals. 
Mme. von Klenner began her vocal teaching in this sem- 
inary, and so is considered the founder of the vocal de- 
partment, It is not: generally known that Winston-Salem 
is a settlement of the German religious sect known as the 
Moravians, similar to that of Bethlehem, Pa., and that this 
was the first female college established in America. As 
long ago as 1830, “The Creation” and “The Messiah” were 
presented there. In the course of her three years’ work 
in this seminary, she had 164 pupils. One thousand dollars 
has been subscribed by former pupils for a beautiful stained 
glass window, which is to be inscribed in memory of Mme. 
von Klenner’s work. Mme. von Klenner established 
branches of the National Opera Club of America during 
this journey, in Concord, Winston-Salem, and Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Merx SinGs AND LECTURES. 


Hans Merx, recently returned from what he intended to 
be a three months’ vacation in Germany, but which was 
prolonged because of his active participation as a soldier 
in the German trenches, has recently sung his war songs 
for the Columbia Phonograph Company. He expects to 
give a lecture on the war, in English, illustrated by these 
songs at the Cathedral Auditorium, Brooklyn, June 20, 
with Edward Rechlin at the piano. 


Carrie M. Mayer SINGs. 


Mme. Valeri’s artist pupil, Carrie Marshall Mayer, re- 
cently sang Neidlinger’s solo, “Spirit of God,” at the June 
@ morning service, Central Baptist Church, June 2, she 
took part in the social entertainment at this church, and 
at both affairs made many friends by her excellent singing 
and always distinct enunciation. 


Z1EGLER EXAMINATION. 


Anna E, Ziegler announces her annual examination of 
the singing students at Chickering Hall (Lord & Tay- 
lor’s) June 18, 2.30 p. m. Each of the students will sing 
a few exercises and a song, and madame will explain the 
natural difficulties which had to be worked out in each 
voice. The examiners will give marks for tone production, 
stage presence, technic, style, ete., and when the marks 
amount to a certain average, the student will receive a cer- 
tificate for efficiency. 


Harriet Ware Conpucts Concert. 


June 4, the third concert of the Musical Art Society of 
Long Island was given at the Garden City Hotel under 
the direction of Harriet Ware, the composer, director of 
the Musical Art Society. Well known artists and this 
chorus united in the concert. Following the second con- 
cert of this society, a fortnight ago, there appeared in the 
Evening Maii a notice of considerable length, lauding the 
singing of this chorus and Miss Ware’s thorough training. 
Two songs by Marshall Kernochan were sung by Hugh 
Allan, the baritone, and one in attendance writes, “Mr. 
Kernocian’s songs were well received and applauded, and 






we heard very agreeable comments on the selections of 
both.” 


NIcHoLs IN BUFFALO. 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, recently appeared for the 
first time in Buffalo, with the Saengerbund Society, He 
was very warmly received, and scored a decided success, 
Since singing in Buffalo he has had requests for his services 
there in joint recital with his wife, the well-known pianist, 
and it is probable that they will be heard again in Buffalo 
next season. All of the Buffalo papers were very enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Nichols’ singing. The following are some 
of the comments: 


He has an admirable voice, which expresses warmth and feeling. 
He was recalled time after time.—Inquirer. 





Mr. Nichols has a lyric tenor of excellent carrying quality, pro- 
duced with ease, which makes his singing a constant delight.— 
Times. 





His voice is suave and sympathetic, and his tone production is 
admirable. Equally so is his diction, and back of these virtues there 
is intelligence and real musical warmth. Brought back to the 
stage after both of his numbers.—Express. 





Mr. Nichols is a singer of excellent schooling, and possesses a 
voice of fine quality. He adds to its charm unusually clear enun- 
ciation, and a grasp of the musical character of his songs that en- 
hances his performances immeasurably.—News, 


LEwING ENTERTAINS. 


Adele Lewing, the well known pianist, representative of 
the Leschetizky method, recently entertained several mu- 
sical people in her Carnegie Hall studios. Photographs of 
musical celebrities adorn the walls; her teachers, Reinecke, 
Jadassohn, Leschetizky and others are prominent, and taste- 
ful furnishings, wall decorations, and two grand pianos 
make the studios appropriate for their special use. Her 
daughter, Senta Hedwig Stiefel, is said to be very musical, 
having a promising voice, and she speaks French, German 
and English well. 


Notes. 


Gustave L. Becker’s second volume of his “Graded 
Course for the Piano” and his “Accuracy Exercises” are 
excellent study works. They are the product of one who 
has made a life study of the piano, its technic, and the way 
to obtain the best results from pupils. His works are com- 
mended to all interested in piano teaching. 

Pupils of Josephine F. Parsons, assisted by Audrey 
Launder, contralto, and Alexander McCready, violinist, 
participated in a recital at Woman’s Institute Hall, Yon- 
kers, June 5. Those who showed the excellent result of 
their training on this occasion were Edith Shaw, Bella 
Coltman, Gertrude Yerks, Ruth Losel, Jessamine Dickson, 
Alan Codd, Elizabeth Losel, Agnes Corson and Dorothy 
Manning. 

At Norwich, N. Y., high school, the annual recitation 
and declamation contest brought forward several musical 
numbers, under the direction of Sophia Tefft, head of the 
instrumental music section. Those who played solos were 
Esther Murphy and Lloyd Winnell. These two, with Lucy 
Brooks and Dorothy Miner, played an eight-hand piece on 
one piano, namely, Fumigalli’s “Divertimento Originale.” 
The affair closed with the singing of John Prindle Scott's 
“IT Love My High School.” The music at this institution 
is always well performed,. because it is carefully prepared, 
doing credit to all concerned. 

Pupils of Clara E. Thoms have been prominently in the 
public eye at Buffalo and vicinity during the past month. 
Some of these affairs were as follows: Studio song recital, 
Palace Arcade, May 22; musicale at Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, May 24; concert, Hotel Statler, June 1; musicale, 
Ancient Landmarks Temple, June 2; studios song recital, 
June 3; King’s Daughters’ concert, June 7; Fred A. Carr 
and Florence Reid Rix, at a piano recital, Hotel Iroquois, 
June 10. 

Clarice Balas, the brilliant Cleveland pianist, who will be 
heard in concert next season, is one of the few American 
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pupils of Leschetizky to gain favor with this master. In 
Miss Balas it is certain that a new talent has appeared ; 
one to give music lovers an example of musical brilliancy 
seldom seen in a young woman of her years. She has the 
strength of a man, and the delicacy of Carrefio, which 
would seem to be the proper attributes for a leader. 

An impromptu program closed the series of musicales 
given by the Women’s Philharmonic Society (Clementine 
Tétedoux-Lusk, chairman of entertainment committee), 
May 22, at the Granberry studio. Amy Fay and Leila 
Cannes were the artists. Among Miss Fay’s selections 
were: Chopin’s nocturnes, F sharp minor and A flat major; 
polonaise in C sharp minor; Rubinstein’s “Long Years 
Ago”; “L’Adio,” and barcarolle, Jerome Hopkins. 

Miss Fay was in her happiest humor and analyzed her 
pieces before playing them, which made them doubly en- 
joyable. 

Mrs. Cannes played Rubinstein’s barcarolle effectively ; 
also “If I Were a Bird,” by Henselt, and “Galatea,” by 
Jensen, 


“American Singers Rank with Best in 
World” Says Mme. King-Clark. 








’ 


“When it comes to music,” said Mme. King-Clark, in a 
recent interview, “European children have.a great advan- 
tage over their young American cousins.” Mme. King- 
Clark spent many years in Paris and Berlin with her dis- 
tinguished husband, the late Frank King-Clark, and thus 
had an excellent opportunity of contrasting European con- 
ditions with those in this country. 

“In Europe,” the singer went on to explain, “a child 
begins to study music at the age of six, at least five years 
before the American student begins. When I say music, I 
mean singing. First, the child learns the notes, then the 
placement of them, and then how to sing any scale set be- 
fore him. Thus, by the time he is eleven or twelve years 
old, he can pick up almost any piece of ordinary music and 
sing it without the aid of a piano. 

“Music, especially in Germany, is part of the national 
life. Children of a tender age can sing music that would 
astonish the average American voice teacher. They get 
pleasure out of singing. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Germans, Austrians, Russians and Italians have, for hun- 
dreds of years, given the world its greatest musicians, 
composers and singers. If Americans would instill more 
of the music spirit in children, America would be a more 
musical nation, 

“When it comes to voices, no country in the world pro- 
duces a sweeter or better quality than students from Amer- 
ica. In Europe today the voice of the American girl is 
equal to any there is to be found. The American critics 
are right in a measure, when they say that the reason so 
many young American singers fail is that they rush upon 
the concert stage or try for opera before they are fully 
prepared. I often found that many of Mr. King-Clark’s 
American pupils were of the impression that they were 
finished artists simply because they had taken ten or a 
dozen lessons. But the American singers who do become 
full fledged artists rank with the best in the world. | 
find that American men make excellent Wagner ‘an sing- 
ers, and the best opera houses of Germany and Austria 
contain many of them.” 





Mame. Matzenauer Leaves for Schroon Lake. 





Margarete Matzenauer has left her summer home in 
Far Rockaway to join an artist colony at Schroon Lake 
for a few weeks. Naturally Mme. Matzenauer will return 
to New York in time to greet her husband, Signor Ferrari- 
Fontana, who is scheduled to arrive from the Italian front 
toward the end of this month, 





Briggs on Tour. 


Ernest W. Briggs, the Chicago manager, was in town 
last week for a short visit. 





HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE, 


This photo was taken following an enter‘ainment for one thousand children at the Garrick Theatre, 
Detroit, December 24, 1914. 


Artist and Admirers Gratified. 


The success of Harriet Story Macfarlane in her miscel- 
laneous as well as her special children’s programs has been 
most gratifying to the artist and her admirers. Mrs. Mac- 
farlane has been giving recitals in Western New York 
during the past month and has been especially engaged to 
give one of her children’s programs for the school chil- 
dren of Rochester at an early date. This program has 
won high praise wherever given. 

The Los Angeles Examiner said of it: “One of the 
most charming entertainments ever heard in Los Angeles,” 
and the Detroit News-Tribune asserted: “One of the most 
enjoyable programs ever given in this city.” In the Re- 
publican-Gazette of Lima, Ohio, appeared: “It was not 
alone the children who listened eagerly, but the grownups 
as well, who leaned forward with rapt attention to hear 
her most impossible tales and sank back with a sigh at 
their completion. She speaks as sweetly as she sings, and 
with such an air of seriousness that her most impossible 
tales carry conviction.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s work is becoming very popular be- 
cause of her ability to present a serious program for the 
grownups, and also the children’s program for special 
benefit of the younger people. In most cities where Mrs. 
Macfarlane appears arrangements are made to have both 
programs given. 

James E. Devoe, the Detroit manager, reports an active 
interest in Mrs. Macfarlane’s work throughout the coun- 
try. 





Julia Allen Heard in Parlor City. 





During the season just closed, Julia Allen, soprano, ap- 
peared in concert before an enthusiastic audience at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., singing operatic arias in costume and a 
group of old favorites. The Binghamton Republican- 
Herald spoke of her work on this occasion as follows: 

“In each of the roles Miss Allen was warmly 
applauded, Then came the last number. Miss Allen seated 
at the piano, playing her own accompaniment, was singing 
the old familiar songs. The audience applauded 
harder than ever, and Miss Allen smiled and bowed and 
blushed. . . . A well balanced program it was, splen- 
didly sung.. Miss Allen appeared in the traditional costume 
of each role. First came the scene and polonaise from 
the third act of ‘Mignon.’ The doll scene from 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’ offers an excellent opportunity for 
the actress, a fact which was not lost sight of last evening. 
Miss Allen, assisted by Paul Walter as the manufacturer, 
made the most of the role, adding a number of piquant 


touches to the impersonation. The selections were exactly 


what was required to afford contrast for the mad scene 
from ‘Lucia’ which followed. Here the prima donna was 
heard at her best. Miss Allen’s rendering of it 
last night will add to its popularity among Bingham- 
tonians.” 

She was assisted at this concert by Ward Jones, violinist, 
who gave De Beriot’s Fantasie, op. 100, Vieuxtemps’ “Rev- 
erie,” Bach’s air for the G string, and with his excellent 
playing of the obligato to Massenet’s “Elegie” added 
greatly to the program; and by Emily Wood Bower, who 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 





Helen Frances Chase’s Activities. 





Helen Frances Chase, the well known coach, just fin- 
ished an extraordinarily busy season, having been com- 
pelled to coach Sundays and evenings in addition to her 
regular work in concert accompanying. 

At Miss Chase’s studio one continually meets leading 
oratorio, concert and operatic singers who have profited 
by her excellent coaching and personal magnetism. 

Although Miss Chase was compelled to abandon the 
study of piano with Rafael Joseffy, she nevertheless con- 
tinues to teach his method. Another performance in the 
series of educational opera was given in Public School 
153, Brooklyn, Friday evening, May 21, on which occasion 
Miss Chase again proved herself a competent and abso- 
lutely reliable musical director. 





Zare Gagliano Very Busy. 


Zare Gagliano, the young Italian vocal maestro and com- 





poser, is at present busily engaged composing a valse 
caprice for piano. He just finished writing a gavotte, 
melody and mazourka for piano, as well as a serenade 
for violin and piano. These compositions are very melo- 
dious. In an interview with a representative of the Mu- 
sicAL Courter, Mr. Gagliano said: 

“T am not a follower of futurist music, because it does 
not satisfy me entirely; however, I admire it.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling Leave for Bar Harbor. 


Ernest Schelling, the pianist, and Mrs. Schelling left the 
Hotel Gotham in New York last Wednesday, for their 
summer home in Bar Harbor, Me. They will spend the 





warm season there, preparatory to. Mr. Schelling’s trans- 
continental tour in the fall. 





Stage Manager—What’s that scraping noise in the back 
of the theatre? 
Employee—Those are the chorus girls filing off the stage. 
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BOSTON COMPOSER BRINGS 
OUT SOME NEW PIANO WORKS. 





Heinrich Gebhard’s Latest Creations Will Be on Sale About July 1—‘Pop” Concerts Well 
Attended— West Newton Men’s Club Gives Attractive Program—Notes and Current Mention. 


105 Fenway Studios, 
Boston, Mass., June 11, 1915. 


Three Heinrich Gebhard, 
the eminent Boston pianist, are now being published by 
Schirmer and will be placed on sale about July 1. The 
composer has written in this new set a march, a romance 
and a Mr. Gebhard’s set of five pieces for piano, 
intermezzo, etude melodique, impromptu, etude cascades, 
and gavotte, which was also published by the Schirmer 


new piano compositions by 


valse. 


house, has grown very popular and has created the demand 
for new works from Mr. Gebhard’s pen, The gavotte, 
in this latter group of five, has also been orchestrated by 
Mr. Gebhard and has figured on the Boston Symphony 
“Pop” and again. 

Mr, Gebhard has just purchased a beautiful new resi- 
Brookline, Boston's most fashionable residential 
suburb. He with that now his 
piano and he may imbibe the late evening hours to their 


programs time 


dence in 
announces satisfaction 


heart’s content 


DaucHerty Pupics HEArp, 


pupils of Allen H. Daugherty appeared in a 
recital program at Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening 
of this weck, Those who took part were: The Misses 
Agnes McCabe, Marion White, Frances Boyd, Janet A. 
Field, Emily Brunton, Edith Brunton, Olive Binns, Marion 
lirrell Mr. Daugherty himself. The program 
interesting, and aftorded splendid opportunity for the suc- 
cessful display of what Mr. Daugherty has accomplished 
A good sized audience of 


riano 


and was 


talented pupils. 
admirers was present and the evening proved to be thor- 


with those 


oughly enjoyable for all. 


“Por” Concerts WELL ATTENDED. 


The “Pop” concerts given this week at Symphony Hall 
by members of the Bosion Symphony Orchestra have con- 
tiuued to maintain their sual popularity with the public, 
capacity audiences being in attendance each night. With 
Andre Maquarre conducting for his last week, the concerts 
were arranged as college and school celebrations in most 
The concerts for the public were given on Wed- 
the other four 
evenings the house was turned over to the following four 


pari 


nesday and Saturday evenings, and on 


local educational institutes: Monday, Amherst; Tuesday, 
Insiitute of Technology; Thursday, Boston College; Fri- 


day, 


Roxbury Latin School. 
\ few of the balcony seats were available to the general 
Starting with 


the Monday night concert on June 14, Ernst Schmidt, assis- 


public on Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
tant conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will 
take charge of the orchestra for the next period of “Pop” 
concerts. 
An ATTRACTIVE CONCERT AT WEST NEWTON. 

he West 
on Wednesday evening, June 9, at the Unitarian Church 
in that Che soloists were: Ethel Frank, soprano; 
Amelia harpist, and Albert Edmund 
Brown Rosten representative of the 
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Men’s Club of Newton conducted a concert 
city 
Conti- Berenguer, 


Che 


baritone. 
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Brookline, Mass, . 


Musica Courier had the pleasure of attending the con- 
cert. The program, although rather conventional in order, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the good-sized audience, and 
enthusiasm ran high throughout the whole evening, Ethel 
Krank is a soprano well known to Boston’s music lovers, 
and this talented young woman is deserving on account of 
her honest sincerity. She has been gifted by nature with 
a clear, appealing voice, and the future should hold forth 
good promise for her. She sang in her first group, Cad- 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Rimsky- 
iorsakow’s “Chanson Indoue” and Salter’s “A Proposal.” 
Her second group was accompanied by the harpist. In 
this was Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux Bleus,” and Reich- 
ardt’s “In the Time of Roses.” The harpist, Miss Conti- 
Berenguer, is an artist on her instrument. Her solo 
numbers were rendered with brilliancy and with a fine 
conception as to the possibilities of the harp as a concert 
instrument. She was first harpist of the Boston Opera 
orchestra, and has been heard extensively in concert 
throughout the New England States. Albert Brown is 
supervisor of the music department at the Lowell State 
Normal School, and is a figure quite prominent in State 
music activities. As an artist, Mr. Brown has had a 
prominent career in concert and oratorio work. His voice 
is of a rich cantante quality, and he uses it with rare 
distinction, He sang an aria from “Samson,” and in two 
other groups, songs by Mendelssohn, Loewe, Cadman, 
Homer, Damrosch and Storace-Wilson. 


“MarTHA” IN CONCERT Form. 


Flotow’s “Martha” was given in concert form by a 
chorus, orchestra, and soloists at Jordan Hall on Thurs- 
day evening of this week. Frederick Wodell conducted. 
The leading parts were sung by Mona Holesco, soprano; 
Mrs. E. Lemont and Mrs. S. Treolar, contralto; Garfield 
Stone, tenor; Bernard Ferguson and S. Treolar, baritones ; 
Charles Mcllvain, bass, Additional music consisting of two 
part songs by selected female voices and a baritone solo, 
Peccia’s “Gloria” sung by Mr. Ferguson went to make up 
the balance of the program. “Martha” in concert form, was 
not enhanced greatly by this production by amateurs. The 
chorus had been selected chiefly from the People’s Choral 
Union. The solo singers did their parts as well as could 
have been expected and their work satisfied the audience 
thoroughly. The performance was given for the Belgian 
Relief Fund, 


CarL Paice Woop’s OrGAN RECITAL, 


Carl Paige Wood gave an organ recital at the Unitarian 
Church, in Taunton, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, June 6. 
Mr. Wood included in his program the prelude from Louis 
Vierne’s first symphony, two choral improvisations by Sig- 
frid Karg-Elert, “Mit Ernst, O Menschenkinder” and 
“Vom Himmel hoch,” Bach’s B minor prelude and fugue, 
a sketch by Robert Schumann, an allegretto, by Arthur 
Foote, and a fantasie by Hugo Kaun. 


A Unique Procram. 


This office is in receipt of one of the programs of a pu- 
pils’ recital given in the Royal Conservatory of Music at 
Petrograd. The program was translated for the writer by 
Katharine Kemp Stillings, the brilliant young violinist who 
studied in the conservatory under Leopold Auer, and is 
brought to notice here merely on account of its amusing 
length, The conservatory recitals were usually billed to 
start at eight-thirty o’clock in the evening; however, for 
unaccountable reasons, they generally began an hour or 
so later. The perplexing discomfort of such an arrange- 
ment, at any rate for the American, might easily be imag~ 
ined when the program held no less than twenty-two 
numbers. A study of its contents proves interesting. It 
is as follows: Concertino for horns, by Forberger; bal- 
lade in G minor, by Chopin; morceau de concert, Serv; 
divertissement, for clarinet, by Reinel; sonata in C sharp 
minor, Beethoven; concerto in D major, Paganini; prelude, 
C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; ballade, A sharp major, 
Chopin; “Passacaglia,” for organ, Bach; concerto in C 
minor, Beethoven (with cadenza by Rubinstein) ; concerto 
in G minor, Beethoven; valse and adagio from ballet, 
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Glazounow; valse, Schubert; “Chant Polonais,” Chopin; 
etude in A flat major, Liszt; “Fantaisie Caracteristique,” 
Serv; etude in E major, Chopin; “Marche Militaire,” 
Schubert-Tausig; concerto in D minor, David; sonate in 
B minor, Chopin; sonata for piano and violin, Latzari; 
“Chant Polonais,” Chopin-Liszt; valse, Liszt; berceuse, 
Chopin; etude in B minor, Arensky; nocturne in D major, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj; polonaise in D major, Wieniawski; 
“Elegie,” Rachmaninoff ; valse, Liszt. 

It is at least gratifying to the writer to know that no 
review of this concert had to be written by him. After 
brief calculation, it seems as if this affair must have ended 
about 3 a. m. 

KRONBERG’S PLANS. 


The recent “Siegfried” performance which was given at 
the Harvard Stadium in Cambridge was the most remark- 
able single musical achievement ever witnessed in this 
vicinity. The venture and its success continue to be the 
talk of musical Boston. The general impression is that 
“Siegfried” or some other similar operatic work should be 
repeated next summer. However, Mr. Kronberg, the man- 
ager of the enterprise, is not of that mind, and it is 
doubtful if the feat will be attempted next year. 

Mr. Kronberg will be active in Boston the coming sea- 
son, as he, in conjunction with the Hotel Copley Plaza 
management, will give a series of eight fortnightly con- 
certs at the Copley Plaza. Since there is to be no regular 
opera season here, with the exception of the three weeks in 
which the Metropolitan Opera Company will visit Boston, 
it has been decided to bring various leading operatic sing- 
ers to appear in these concerts as soloists. Among the 
singers already engaged are Sembach, Whitehill, Gadski 
and Destinn. Engagements are pending with various other 
artists. With the singer on each program will appear an 
instrumentalist. 

The concerts are to be given on Monday mornings at 
11 o'clock, and they are to be eight in number. The series 
will be under the patronage of Boston’s social elite and 
promises to be the fashionable musical function of the 
season. The hall at the Copley Plaza seats twelve hun- 
dred persons, and of this number only one thou- 
sand tickets are to be put up for the subscription sale. 
The remaining two hundred seats will be sold to advanced 
music students at one-half the regular price. 


Ditson “Get ToGETHER CLUB.” 


The “Get Together Club” of the Oliver Ditson Music 
Publishing Company is to have its annual outing on June 
26. The outing takes the form of an ocean ride this 
year, and for this purpose the good steamer Frances has 
been chartered for the day. As has already been men- 
tioned in these columns the “Get Together Club” of this 
well known publishing house is just. exactly what the title 
would imply. Most all of the male attaches of the concern 
join together on these state occasions and thus it is that 
everybody gains a knowledge of the general workings of 
the great establishment and at the same time a fine spirit 
of good feeling is maintained between all the many depart- 
ments. The club has its regular meetings about once a 
month and a good time is invariably enjoyed by all. 


Notes, 


Ernst Perabo, pianist, was heard in a recital at the 
Brunswick Hotel on Tuesday afternoon of this week given 
for the Belgian Relief Fund. The pianist was assisted by 
Frederick Mahn, violinist, and Carl Webster, cellist. 

On the evening of the same day pupils of Alice L. 
Glover gave a recital in Huntington Chambers. A pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental numbers was performed. 

At Steinert Hall on this same evening atother pupils’ 
recital was given. Dorothy Frances Diamond presented 
her artist pupils in vocal and instrumental sclections. 

The Alpha chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America, gave its annual banquet at the Hotel Bellevue 
on Tuesday evening, June 8. Among the guests of honor 
who were present were Arthur Foote, George W. Chad- 
wick, Ralph L. Flanders, Wallace Goodrich, Louis C. El- 
son, and Ossin E. Mills. 

Victor WINTON. 





Harold Bauer Goes to Maine. 


Harold Bauer and Mrs. Bauer have taken a cottage for 
the summer at Mt. Desert, Me. The pianist’s past season 
has been in every respect exceptional, his engagements 
having extended from one end of the country to the other, 
and including eighty appearances in all—twenty-one of 
them in New York alone. Mr. Bauer will remain in 
America all next season. 





“T have a great idea for a musical comedy!” exclaimed 
one manager. 

“Something in the way of a plot?” 

“No. But I know how to get a letter of introduction to 
a man who might put up money to run the show.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 5.) 

When these conditions exist the desired ends are at- 
tained. Right schooling insures these results. But, un- 
fortunately, at the beginning period, the time when right 
schooling of the special elementary character here defined 
is most needed to prevent the forming of wrong thinking 
and playing habits, here it is that right schooling is most 
neglected. Tune thinking is so much more pleasing to the 
wrongly taught music pupil than is tone thinking, and, we 
may add, time thinking, technic thinking and thinking, too, 
of physical conditions, that these latter subjects are neg- 
lected. 

“A perfect start,” declared Michael Angelo, “is our first 
and greatest assurance of a perfect finish.” A great truth. 
The common practice of starting wrongly, of neglecting 
first principles in beginning work, is the prime cause of 
the slow progress and of the faulty finish with piano pupils 
generally. There are certain common and long standing, 
very common and very long standing, practices in begin- 
ning work at the piano, which ought to be and can be cor- 
rected and will be corrected when teachers of music, and, 
I will add, when the parents of music pupils, become con- 
verted to the common sense educational ideas (at present 
not a popular one, I admit), that the mind of a music pupil 
must be brought into action before any appeal is made to 
the emotions. 

The pupil at the piano who is at once indulged in tune 
thinking is never a good tone thinker, or a good time and 
technic thinker, or a good thinker of physical conditions 
and playing movements. “But are not these uninteresting 
and difficult things to teach the beginners?” Not if in the 
beginning the intelligence of the pupil is reached and right 
facilities are employed in teaching and practice and the 
emotions are not aroused. Wrong thinking and wrong 
acting make the reasonable things in Nature difficult to 
teach and difficult to learn. Right thinking and acting in 
the beginning will make the reasonable things in Nature 
easy to learn, comparatively so at least. 

Right schooling in the studysof music and the art of 
piano playing demands, first of all, mind training, ear train- 
ing, health training, physical and mechanical-technical 
training and emotional training. The last named is train- 
ing in how, in the beginning, as previously stated, to pre- 
vent the emotions from acting until the proper time arrives 
for the emotions to be brought into action. 

Lack of mental poise, repose, is an affliction from which 
many artists and amateur players, also pupils, are suffer- 
ers. The remedy, or, better still, the prevention, is a right 
start. The player or the pupil who has the power to make 
his mind, muscles and fingers act correctly, and the power 
to prevent, at will, the action of his nerves and emotions, 
is in a most fortunate condition. Right schooling, I re- 
peat, in the beginning, is the greatest means in the world 
for the acquisition of the powers here named. The things 
the beginning pupil must be taught that will insure these 
all important conditions are the very things or subjects 
commonly neglected in teaching—the foundation principles 
of the art of piano playing. 

Comenius wisely says: “Singleness, simplicity and clear- 
ness are the first essential elements of instruction.” The 
reason Comenius named these as the first essential ele- 
ments of instruction is because they are the first essential 
elements of learning. Comenius was an educator; he knew 
that whatever is necessary for the pupil to know the teach- 
er must teach, and the teacher who does his duty as an in- 
structor does teach; and yet many, many teachers of the 
piano who know, or ought to know that their pupils to suc- 
ceed must have trained ears and technically trained fin- 
gers and a healthy body and, too, that they must have 
control over their nerves and emotions, do noth- 
ing specially to impart these all essential powers to 
their pupils, bnt, on the contrary, indulge them 
in doing the very things which are a most seri- 
ous hindrance to the acquisition of the powers 
named. Are there, in the usual way of teaching, I ask, 
singleness of effort and clearness of understanding with 
piano pupils in their first work at the piano? Far from it! 
Complications and uncertainties take the place of single- 
ness and clearness. 

More guess work is indulged in in music teaching and 
learning than is tolerated in any other kind, or all other 
kinds, of teaching and learning, simply because it is music. 
Music, for example, makes far stronger appeal to the emo- 
tions than does arithmetic. Four times nine are thirty- 
six. This is a fact with which the emotions never inter- 
fere; if they did interfere a right answer would never 
be obtained. Singleness and clearness mean that one 
thing at a time must be presented directly and clearly to 
the mind, the thinking power, not to the emotions the pow- 
er that defeats clearness of understanding. 

The emotions do not deal with facts. The emotions. I 
am sure, have never solved a mathematical problem. The 
emotions feel, but do not reason. The emotions are most 
assuming, but they make no show of indulgence. The only 
way is to bar them out until they can be indulged in run- 
ning things to suit themselves. It has been truthfully said: 


“Learning through the emotions is ultimate weakness; 
learning through the intelligence is ultimate strength.” The 
slow progress and the ineffective playing uf piano pupils 
and amateur players generally are more due to the fact 
that in the beginning the emotions, not the intelligence, are 
made the controlling power, than to all other causes. 

The educational method of teaching the foundation prin- 
ciples of music and the art of piano playing differs from 
the usual; we may define it as the noneducational way, in 
that it holds strictly to the Comenius theory, that the first 
essential elements of instruction are singleness, simplicity 
and clearness. 

To insure the carrying out of these first essential ele- 
ments of instruction everything which interferes with sin- 
gleaess, simplicity and clearness, directness of mental aim, 
clearness of understanding, is barred out. 

A teaching which imparts to: the powers within the 
learner the power of self action and self control is a teach- 
ing always, upon all subjects, music included, which insures 
best possible results. 

The piano pupil of normal powers whose intelligence is 
not directly appealed to naturally finds pleasure in working 
with those things which at the time appeal to the emotional 
musical sense only; music is what is sought; music is the 
incentive to action; if this incentive is lacking there is 
nothing doing: Things of a purely technical or intellectual 
musical character make no appeal to the emotions; there- 
fore, they awaken in the mind of the indulged learner a 
feeling of repulsion, and, naturally, until the intelligence 
is reached, those dry, tuneless things are neglected. Now, 
why this condition of things? There is but one answer. 
The schooling was wrong. 

There are today millions of piano pupils and amateur 
players the world over who are sufferers from the effects 
of inefficient foundational schooling. Can we hope for re- 
form in methods of instruction in music teaching? When 
the members of the profession become convinced of the 
vital importance of having the foundation principles of 
their art taught in a consistent, educational way, if they are 
honest workers, this much needed reform will soon be ef- 
tected. 

‘Tne common argument advanced by music teachers in 
justification of the many indulgences and neglects of an 
-ntellectual and technical character commonly practised in 
music teaching is that “Music pupils must be kept inter- 
ested.” Just so! We heartily endorse the idea that music 
pupils must be kept interested ; in other words, music pupils 
must be made interested. Now this latter is taking an edu- 
cational view of music teaching. There is, let me say, a 
wonderful difference between keeping music pupils inter- 
ested through indulgence in following their natural, un- 
trained musical desires, and making them interested 
through intelligent right doing. I find that music pupils 
of average intellectual powers are perfectly willing, indeed 
anxious, to work in the right way when their intelligence 
is properly appealed to and they are made to know the 
right way and why the way is right. “Mind is every- 
thing.” Mind power, rightly employed, betters, improves 
everything. Music is no exception. The greater musical 
and technical intelligence a player puts into his playing, the 
better player he is and the more deeply interested he is 
in his work. 

(To be continued.) 





Besekirsky Goes to Canada. 





Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, has just left 
for Murray Bay, Canada, where he will spend his summer 
months. Mr. Besekirsky, who is one of those artists who 
came te America because of the European conflict, has 
appeared successfully in recitals and with symphony or- 
chestras. He will spend his summer in working up some 
new programs preparatory to a busy season. His tour 
will start in New England and continue South the early 
part of October. He will appear with some Of the large 
clubs and in joint recitals during December and January. 

His recent success at the “Pop” concert in Philadelphia 
brought him a return engagement with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for next December. Among his important fu- 
ture engagements is a concert in Portland, Me., in Febru- 
ary, 1916. 





Martha S. Steele Gives Splendid Program. 


On Tuesday evening, June 22, Martha S. Steele, con- 
tralto, will give the following program at the residence of 
Gertrude Johnston Barry: 
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“SINGING CULTURE.” 


This is one of a series of lectures which Anna E. Ziegler, 
head of the Ziegler Institute of Singing, New York, has 
been giving under the general title of “The Truth Abcut 
the Voice.” 

“There is one phase of musical life not yet known to 
either music patrons, the average singer, the student, the 
music director, the manager, the coach, or the critic; it is 
the relationship of tone-production to singing. When a 
singer is listened to and the effect as to musicianly ren- 
dering and enunciation meets with the approved conception 
of the music rendered, all the above mentioned people, in- 
cluding the singer, take it for granted that the tone pro- 
duction must be correct and no thought is given to the 
latter. If the effect is produced they are sure the foun- 
dation is sound. They feel sure that the singer needs only 
to enlarge and grow to meet the needs of larger tasks. 
And therefore, while they are willing to allow that the 
singer is not yet perfect, they know not that a change may 
be needed in this foundation. I wish to make known the 
fact that all the singing of the day, except that of the very 
few who have unvaried success, whether they sing for 
king, peasant, or critic, needs a new viewpoint, a new 
foundation for an ideal unfoldment from within, an un- 
folding from out of normal pre-conditions, such as health 
in breathing, and health in the tone-producing organs, The 
first study of the future singer should be health and how 
to preserve it, health in muscles and nerves, and thought, 
and emotion. It should be an automatically precise, con- 
scious working of the breath made into tone, so perfect 
in its instantaneous action and cosrdination with the 
thought, plus or minus emotion (in accordance with either 
feeling or description) that not the slightest flaw could 
possibly hinder free expression. From out of such a foun- 
dation.the only possibilities of real musicianship with good 
singing flow. This revision, this new ideal viewpoint, is 
needed much more than new institutions, and the finding of 
more and ever more talents to be driven into hot-house 
cultivation, giving them more light and care than the talent 
can naturally absorb. The present day cultivation of sing- 
ers with its crowding and pushing of repertoire before the 
voice is ready for such tasks is causing a world of disap- 
pointment to young, voice-gifted people, and their patrons 
and friends. Art should ever be the highest manifesta- 
tion of nature, controlled by’ knowledge of technic. 

“Nature unfolds from a central point, but the singers 
of today, far from unfolding the voice and talent and 
music, have ideas, methods, and approved style thrust upon 
them, and think they are artists when they successfully 
cope and imitate, or obediently do just what their teachers 
have taught them, This is never ideal art, and unfortunate- 
ly for the singers rather leads away from, than up to, art. 
They mistake musical literacy for musical art. This is an 
age that wants to know the why and the wherefore. The 
average singer in America answers these two questions 
about singing with ‘Money.’ When a good voice is dis- 
covered in a family, are there ever visions of true art in- 
centives to activities? No. The hopes and visions are 
large sums of money to be gained in the future, and there- 
fore time, labor and money are constantly counted as in- 
vestments, the returns being so definitely counted upon 
that there is a nervous haste to reach the money goal, 
rather than a normal unfoldment, and infallible develop- 
ment. This nervous haste avails the student nothing. 
Sooner or later, often too late, he or she sees that they 
cannot earn the longed-for money or fame, that years 
have been wasted, and they must find out the secret of 








good professional singing, and start all over again. Would 
it not be much better to conceive the goal as simply to 
become an excellent singer, taking up a well regulated 
course of voice culture, without using the voice a single 
time for purposes of entertaining friends, or earning smail 
sums, or exhibiting voice volume, and unreliable technic. 
In one evening of promiscuous singing, the faithful work 
of a half-year can be undone. The larynx is a delicate 
organ, sensitive as the inside of the eye. When systemat- 
ically trained it becomes strong, and can stand tests of 
continuous singing. Therefore when you are really ready 
in mind and intention to cultivate the voice, set apart two 
years for forming a sound judgment for building your 
voice into a strong reliable instrument for expression, lis- 
ten attentively to good music and much singing, study 
harmony and either the piano, organ, violin, or violoncello. 
In short, let singing culture grow out of general culture 
Take cultivation seriously so as to compete with the best 
There is plenty of room at the top!” 

Weary Varie‘y Agent—And what’s your particular claim 
to originality? 

Artist—I’m the only comedian who has so far refrained 
from addressing the orchestra as “you in the trench.”—Ex. 
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“SNAPPED” 


AT CADILLAC, 


Frances Ingram, contralto; Issavy von Grove, pianist; Francis J. Radey, director Cadillac (Mich.) 
ay Festival. 


A Manager Surprised at Cadillac Festival. 


One of the biggest surprises of the season, according to 
James FE. DeVoe, the Detroit manager, was the May Festi- 
val given at Cadillac, Mich., under the direction of Francis 
J. Radey, the young baritone of that city. 

‘Be it known,” writes Mr. DeVoe, “that Cadillac is in 
the northern part of Michigan, four hours’ ride from Grand 
Rapids, off the main line of travel, and yet here, to my 
astonishment, I heard a festival series that would have 
been a credit to cities of much larger population and from 
which we expect real things. Mr. Radey had through his 
own individual efforts promoted and carried to a succéss- 
ful climax a series of three concerts. At the first concert 
the festival chorus of some sixty voices gave several mis- 
cellaneous choral works in a most creditable manrer, and 
orchestral numbers were contributed by an orchestra of 
local musicians under Mr. Radey’s direction. 

“The second concert, an afternoon affair, featured a 
horus which sang Fletcher’s tuneful ‘Walrus 
and the Carpenter,’ and solos by Evangeline Mann, soprano, 


children’s « 


and Issav von Grove, pianist. The third concert was given 
by the festival chorus, orchestra, with Frances Ingram, 
contralto, as soloist. In this Mr. Radey showed his good 
judgment and ability to build his programs with a brilliant 
climax, for Miss Ingram sang her way to the hearts of 
the auditors gathered from Cadillac and neighboring cities, 
so emphatically that all northern Michigan has Ingramitis. 
This young artist gives her best to every audience and in 
this way is gaining a reputation throughout the country 
which bids fair to make her one of our most popular 
singers. 

“Mr. Radey is to be congratulated on the splendid 
achievements and Cadillac and northern Michigan are to be 


congratulated on having in their midst so enthusiastic and * 


competent a worker in the musical field.” 
Eight Carl Pupils in Recitals. 

Fight organ pupils, post graduates at the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, united in a 
series of organ concerts at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, last week. From June 7 to June 12, inclusive, 
the following appeared: T, Scott Buhrmann, Fellow Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists; Willard Irving Nevins, Associate 
American Guild of Organists; Harry Oliver Hirt, Associ- 
ate American Guild of Organists; Roy Kinney Falconer, 
Fellow American Guild of Organists; Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, Fellow American Guild of Organists; Mary Adelyn 
Vroom, organist of the Grace M. E. Church, Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y.; Frederick Lewis Anthony, assistant organist 
St. George’s Church, New York, and Antoinette Varick 
Doughty, Organist. First Church of Christ, Scientist, En- 
glewood, N. J. 

Were the individual programs published, it would be 
found that most of the notable works for organ, modern 
ind classic, were played by these young organists. 

Che Guilmant Organ School, under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, was organized for students with serious 
ims who wish to become expert organists. Twenty-five 

ow hold New York positions, and over 165 public 
itals have been given in this city, 

our free scholarships are offered for the coming sea- 
will be competed for in September, previous to 


the beginning of the fall term on October 5. The faculty, 
in addition to Dr. Carl, includes Clement R, Gale, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon., Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac, F. A. G. O., 
Howard Duffield, D. D., Thomas Whitney Surette, Lewis 
C. Odell, B. A., and Charles Schletti. The board of ex- 


aminers are Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin and Charles Whitney 


Coombs. 
The headquarters are at 44 West Twelfth street, New 
York City. 





Sorrentino’s Southern Success. 





Umbertino, the Italian tenor, whose tour in the South- 
eastern States brought him many encomiums, is especially 





UMBERTO SORRENTINO. 


proud of one given him by the Charlotte, N. C., Observer, 
as follows: 

“Signor Sorrentino, the tenor, is an interesting type of 
Italian artist, young, good looking, boyish in manner, and 
withal a thorough artist. He has all the temperament we 
look for in an Italian tenor, and has, besides, a voice of 
unusually fine quality. His medium tones are round and 
full, and his upper tones bright and ringing. There is none 
of the thinness which is so often heard in tenor voices. In 
his first song, from ‘Tosca,’ he sang rather carefully, as 
if saving himself, but this impression departed when he 
sang his next numbers, Tosti’s ‘Could I?’ and Rotoli’s ‘My 
Country,’ both of which he sang as if he thoroughly liked 
them, and into which he put a great deal of temperament 
and enthusiasm. Two Neapolitan songs of Capua were re- 
markably well done, full of delicate shading, whispered 
pianissimos and brilliant climaxes. In conversation with 


the writer Signor Sorrentino said that he was glad to ap- 
pear in Charlotte, following his compatriot, Bonci, and in- 
deed Sorrentino’s methods and style are much like those of 
Bonci, the great master of good singing.” 





Von Hemert Spring Concert. 





Theodore von Hemert, baritone; Laura Maverick, mezzo 
soprano; Alois Trnka, violin virtuoso, and Hans Barth, 
pianist, give a concert on Wednesday evening, June 9, at 
Elks’ Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., before a fair sized and dem- 
onstrative audience. This proved to be one of the best 
concerts given in Yonkers during the past season in point 
of artistic excellence. 

Theodore von Hemert opened the interesting program 
with a good rendition of “Prinz Eugen,” Loewe, and 
“Muth,” Schubert, and closed the concert with Schubert’s 
“Der Wanderer” and “Staendchen,” which he sang with 
pathos, warmth and intensity. Mr. von Hemert was in 
excellent voice, and sang his numbers with such charm 
that the audience demanded an encore. 

Hans Barth played “Hungarian Dance,” Brahms; 
valse, Chopin; gavotte, Matti, and “Hungarian,” by Mac- 
Dowell. f 

Alois Trnka, the young Bohemian violin virtuoso, 
brought forth storms of applause for his artistic perform- 
ance of minuet, Beethoven-Burmester; caprice, No. 13, 
Paganini-Kreisler ; “Liebeslied,” Kreisler, and “Deutscher 
Tanz,” Dittersdorf-Burmester. Mr. Trnka responded with 
two additional numbers. 

Laura Maverick’s agreeable voice and charming person- 
ality gave great pleasure in “Verborgenheit” and “Der 
Gaertner,” Wolff; “Wiegenlied,” Taubert; “The White 
Blossoms of the Bog,” Fay-Foster; “It’s All That I Can 
Say,” Hahn, and “Mammy’s Song,” by Ware. Much ap- 
preciation of her singing was shown by those present, who 
demanded two encores. Mme. Maverick was the recipient 
of beautiful flowers. 

Johanna Solger and Mary Whaley appeared in classic 
dances. 

Carl Hahn accompanied with artistry and musicianship. 

The concert was for the benefit of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian widows and orphans, and under the 
auspices of Count von Bernstorff and Dr. C. Dumba, Am- 
bassadors of Germany and Austro-Hungary. 





Helen Donohue De Yo and David 
Bispham Heard in Washington. 


On May 26, there was presented in Washington, by the 
authors, Heinrich Hammer and Theodore Henckels, a 
national ode, “Columbia Triumphant in Peace,” which 
strongly presents the mission of America. Professor 
Hammer has written his score in a noble though popular 
style, using many of our national airs effectively. The 
ode was presented with David Bispham as reader and solo- 
ist, Helen Donohue De Yo having the soprano part. 

Mr. Bispham was well chosen for the part of interpre- 
ter of the historical lyrics. Much regret was felt that the 
part assigned to Mrs, De Yo was so limited, though her 
singing of the message of the “Angel of Peace” was, as 
all of her work is, effective in tone color and in real in- 
terpretation. 

An offer has been made Professor Hammer to present 
this very timely ode in San Francisco during the summer, 
and New Yorkers may also hear it later. 





Various Cities Heard Mme. Hudson-Alexander. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s past season has been one 
of marked activity. The soprano has filled important en- 
gagements throughout the East, and at the same time has 
so arranged her tours as to fulfill her duties as soloist of 
Plymouth Church. Among the cities in which Mme, Hud- 
son-Alexander has been heard are: New York, Cleveland, 
Morristown, Indianapolis, Providence, Greenfield, Nashua, 
Boston, Binghamton, Cedar Rapids, Reading and Allen- 
town. Next season she will give early November recitals 
in Cleveland and New York. Among her important en- 
gagements already booked are three appearances with the 
Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor. 








A Send-Off. 
[ Apologies to the writer of “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Bea Soldier.”] 
I didn’t raise my boy to blow a trumpet, 
I never thought he’d care to lead a band, 
But when the troops go marching by 
To the front to win or die, 
It surely makes a mother’s heart feel grand. 








| EMMY DESTIN 
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Soloists with Minneapolis Orchestra. 





The accompanying snapshot, taken at Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., during the tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, shows from left to right, Alma Beck, contralto; 
Marion Green, basso; Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Cor- 
nelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist. 

Cornelius van Vliet was the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra at Battle Creek, Mich., on April 7: The follow- 
ing appeared in the Battle Creek Enquirer: 

“The artist of the evening is one of whom only super- 
latives seem half expressive enough. His name is of 
world wide importance in musical circles, as might be ex- 
pected of one who was a cello soloist of already great at- 
tainments at the age of twelve, and to whom each succeed- 
ing year has added finish and finally perfection. 

“His first offering was a sonate by G. Valentine, one of 
the seventeenth century The second move- 
ment, tempo di gavotta, was the most remarkable exhibi- 


composers. 


tion of bouncing bow any audience in this city ever wit- 
nessed, Excessively difficult, the work was beautiful as 
well, 

“The first note was an earnest of what the evening held 
for lovers of this most beautiful of stringed instruments. 

















SOLOISTS ON 


TOUR 
ORCHESTRA AT THE GRAND FORKS, N, D., STATION, 


WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


From left to right: Alma Beck, contralto; Marion Green, basso; 
Marie Sundelius, soprano; Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist. 


Such tone production and control, such phrasing and ex- 
pression have never before been heard here. P 

“It is not given to every one to know just how difficult 
fine cello playing is, and certainly it did not appear to be 
so for this master-musician. His bow seemed a part of his 
hand, and evoked some of the loveliest tones the imagina- 
tion is equal to conceiving. Add to this an agility and ac- 
curacy of fingering truly phenomenal, and Van Vliet’s play- 
ing is partially described. What no words can render was 
the exquisite beauty of the interpretation and execution 
he gave his selections. 

“What those compositions meant was his highest con- 
sideration, and nothing was sacrificed to self assertive vir- 
tuosity. Van Vliet makes one understand the precise artis- 
tic values of what he is playing, and this in such an expert 
manner that the immense difficulties of the executant are 
forgotten. Art can go no further than this. 

“The audience was simply captivated, and applause of 
the most enthusiastic kind scarcely awaited a final note 
to manifest itself. As an encore to his first suite, Van 
Vliet played the Mozart menuet in a truly wonderful man- 
ner. 

“No finer artist has ever appeared here, and those who 
could not avail themselves of the opportunity to be present 
last evening missed a musical event worthy to date from.” 





Paul Dufault Goes to Canada. 


Paul Dufault has closed his season, one of the most suc- 
cessful he has ever had, and departed for his farm in 
Canada, Province of Quebec. He will return September 
15, prepared to resume work. Soon thereafter he will 
give a New York recital, also one in Chicago, and a West- 
ern tour is now booking. During his summer, while resting 
in Canada, he will appear in twelve concerts at various 
prominent summer resorts of the province, during the 


months of July and August. The Lewiston, Me., Journal, 
of recent date, contained the following: 

“Criticism from a Montreal paper concerning a concert 
given in Montreal, recently, by Paul Dufault, the famous 
French tenor, who will sing at the Orpheon concert in Lew- 
iston city hall, Tuesday evening, suggest that Dufault’s 
work is equally as good as that of the world famous tenor, 
Clement, It states that his work has improved greatly since 
his appearance there a few years ago and that the quality 
of his voice is even more rich and appealing.” 





Louise Cox in the South. 


Louise Cox, the young Metropolitan Opera soprano, is 
visiting her father in Oklahoma afd she intends to re- 
main in that part of the country for some weeks. 
her concert tour of Texas and the Southern territory under 
the management of the Music League of America, she will 
come back to New York for the opera season at the Metro- 
politan. 

Miss Cox is one of the American singers who has made 
a career without any European training, and her welcome 
in a tour made with Pini-Corsi, a former basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as far west as Topeka, Kan., showed 
that her countrymen throughout the West appreciated her. 

Her voice is of great sweetness, and her distinct articu- 
lation has also been a telling factor in making her such an 
evident favorite. 
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Miller and Van der Veer Successes. 





Reed Miller, tenor, and his wife, Nevada van der Veer, 
mezzo-contralto, have finished an extremely active season 





NEVADA VAN DER VEER. 


and are now beginning a well earned vacation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller have filled a great many engagements this sea- 
son, both jointly and individually, and have been heard at 
important festivals in addition to their oratorio and recital 
appearances. They will devote all of next season to the 
concert field, under the management of Loudon Charlton. 
The nature of their recent successes may be gathered from 
the following brief excerpts: 


Nevada van der Veer, the contralto, was admirable in her solos.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





Reed Miller has entranced us before, in two music festival con- 
certs, with his beautiful voice and artistic methods, He is per- 
fectly satisfying in whatever he undertakes, He added to Thurs- 
day night’s program a fine rendition of “If With All Your Hearts.” 
But perhaps his most striking work was in “We Call Through the 


’ which was wonderfully effective.—Toledo Blade. 


Darkness,’ 





Reed Miller amply justified all that has been said this season of 
his singing, not only proving that he is one of the great tenors of 
the concert stage, but also giving evidence of his ability to please 
an audience, even more critical than here. He sang easily, fluently 
and with fine feeling. His expression was delightful, his tone 
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poised, true, sweet and full of color. He met every demand upon 
his remarkable vocal powers. 

Mme. van der Veer, whose contralto voice has won her a place 
among the most finished artists of the country, was accorded a no 
less enthusiastic reception. She sang in magnificent voice.—Mont 
pelier Argus. 

———— 

Mr. Miller possesses a rich and satisfying voice, which filled the 

church with melody in his recitative and ~Toledo 


arias, Times, 


—_— 
It is without exaggeration to say that no tenor has appeared at 
The 
duets of Mme. van der Veer and Mr. Miller brought a well deserved 
The delight 
If appreciation can he gauged by the demand for more, 


our festivals who has so completely satisfied all his hearers 


encore. perfect blending of their fine voices was a 


to hear. 
Mme. van der Veer must certainly have felt gratified at her recep 
in -hoth of which 


Evening Argus 


tion, being required to respond with two encores, 


she displayed both charm and feeling.—-Montpelier 


Nevada van der, Veer gave a strong rendition of the aria, “People 


Victorious,” for which her rich and powerful voice and fine pres 
She 


tenor 


ence were especially adapted. feeling 
Reed 
nently 


skill. 


sang with ind power 


Miller was cast for the part end his work was emi 


satisfactory. His beautiful voice was handled with rare 


He put into his singing a feeling that has gained him a place 





REED MILLER, 


in the front ranks of the country's oratorio singers.—Keene Evening 


Sentinel. (Advertisement.) 





Paul Reimers Hears from Concentration Camp. 





Paul Reimers, the Lieder singer, who was interned for 
six months in a French concentration camp in the Pyrenees, 
with twelve hundred men, women and children, has just 
received word from one of the prisoners that the songs he 
used to sing during his term of imprisonment there are be- 
ing sung by the Germans at their assemblies every morning. 
Mr. Reimers only left the camp after intercession by the 
Princess of Battenberg and the King of Spain and was 
given a safe conduct to America, 
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Connell Engaged for Summer 
Term of Peabody Institute. 


If it is true that one of the largest problems before 
American music is the up-building of concert stage tradi- 
tion there is decided significance in the announcement that 
Horatio Connell, the eminent baritone, has consented to 
sandwich between two busy concert seasons a brief term 
as head of the vocal department in the summer school of 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

Not always will concert artists who have achieved the 
degree of success that has fallen to Horatio Connell grant 
students the benefit of their vast experience or the in- 
spiration of personal association. But to Horatio Connell, 
who represents so well the highest achievements of the 
American concert artist, the furtherance of artistic ideals 
is a veritable passion, Through Stockhausen, his master, 
he has become an artistic descendant of Garcia, and ever 
since the day when that master at the age of 101 acclaimed 
his abilities, Connell has been a factor in American music. 

Mr. Connell will be at the Baltimore institution, it is an- 
nounced, from July 1 to August 12. As head of the vocal 
department his influence will extend to the weekly con- 
certs given during this period (in so far as they are vocal) 
and it is expected that early in July he will give a joint 
recital with George F. Boyle, head of the piano depart- 
ment. Mr. Connell easily waxes enthusiastic on the topic 
of summer school work, 

“Summer work is of paramount importance,” he said 
in discussing his plans last week, “from the educational 
standpoint. Music must have its pioneers: in other words, 
the small town must have its music teachers. And the 
musical educational interests must not fail to give these 
teachers opportunity to maintain their perspective and re- 
vitalize their work by brief courses during the summer 
months.” . 

The period of Mr. Connell’s teaching this year is some- 
what severely limited by the large number of his fall en- 
gagements. Among the appearances made by him last year 
were: A concert with the Mozart Society of New York, 
a re-engagement with the Cincinnati Orpheus Club, the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Chorai Society, the Fine Arts Club, 
of Syracuse, the Choral Society, of Summit, N. J., where 
he sang in February and May of this year, a re-engage- 
ment with the Sweet Briar College, Va.; St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville; the Dominant Seventh Choral Society, of Al- 
ton, Ill.; the Philadelphia Choral Society, the Englewood 
Musical Art Society, and the Germantown Choral Society. 


ne 


Anita Rio’s Success with the 
Philadelphia Fortnightly Club. 


Mme. Rio gave much pleasure by her singing and was heartily 
applauded. Her individual offerings included an aria from ‘Madame 
Butterfly,” with Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” for encore; Spross’ popular “Will o’ the Wisp,” an old Eng- 
lish ballad, and a dialect folksong of Tosti. The “Woodpecker” 
song, with the chorus, was demanded again. Of Mme. Rio’s lyric 
temperament there is no question. The voice is of lovety natural 
quality, and it was employed to best advantage in the liquid syllables 
of the Italian tongue.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Much of the sprightliness evident in this was due to the capti- 
vating style of Anita Rio, soprano, whose brilliant voice was in 
striking contrast to the choir of splendid male voices. Miss Rio 
was also the soloist in Dubois’ “Upon the Tide,” as well as in an 
aria from ‘Madame Butterfly,” and a group of songs. She was a 
favorite from the beginning, singing Cadman’s “Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” as an encore after the Puccini composition, and making 
a deep impression by her excellent style.—Philadelphia Record. 
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THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Secret of EXelen Wware’s Successes 
Complete Your Concert Series with 
HELEN WARE’S HUNGARIAN AND SLAV RECITAL 


Start 


These numbers were followed by the aria “Un Bel Di,” from 
“Madame Butterfly.” Mme. Rio has a voice of exceptional quality, 
which is clear and bell-like in its upper register and lusvious through- 
out. The charming sty’e in which she emphasizes her numbers add 
much to their effectiveness. She sang three different times on the 
program, her last number being Tosti’s Neapolitan foiksong, “Mere- 
chiare,” which she was compelled to repeat.—Philadelphia Press, 
(Advertisement.) 


Robert Braun Conducts 
Gerhard Symphony Orchestra. 


As conductor of the Gerhard Symphony Orchestra of 
Pottsville, Pa., Robert Braun is achieving a noteworthy 
success not only in maintaining the high standard of that 
organization, but in presenting interesting and well per- 
formed programs to the residents of Pottsville and vicinity. 
The orchestra, which consists of forty-eight musicians, 
many of them s‘udents at the Braun School of Music, gave 
its thirteenth annual concert in May before a capacity 
house. In addition to Beethoven’s symphony in D major, 
the orchestra also played Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique” 
and three Spanish dances by Moszkowski. The soloists 
on this occasion were Walter Pugh, violinist, who played 
Bruch’s concerto in G minor, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” and 
“Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj), and Kathryn McGin- 
ley, soprano, who was heard in Grieg’s “Sunshine Song,” 
Leoni’s “Birth of Morn,” Mrs, Beach’s “Year’s at the 
Spring,” and Arditi’s “Parla.” 

The capacity house augurs well for the interest taken 
in this orchestra by the citizens of that vicinity and for its 
success in the future. 
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A Soder-Hueck Artist Musicale, 
a Noteworthy Event. 





On Saturday, June 5, the singer and voice trainer, Ada 
Soder-Hueck, brought the season to a close with an at- 
tractive and unique evening affair, a musical reception and 
roof garden party. In her spacious studios at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York, were 
assembled a very brilliant audience of about 180 guests, 
among them many leading musicians and well known so- 
ciety people. A musical program sung by some of Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s professional pupils was listened to with 
| much pleasure. 
| The program opened with the trio from the opera 

“Martha,” for soprano, alto and baritone, the three voices 
| blending well. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Then followed two numbers sung by Elsa Lovell with 
commendable style. Miss Lovell, who did a great deal of 
concert singing during this season, which included a suc- 
cessful tour to Savannah, Ga., possesses a contralto voice 
of velvet-like quality, and pleased her audience with her 
| warmth of interpretation in “Verborgenheit,” by Hugo 
Wolf, and “Little Boy Blue,” by Joyce. She was obliged to 

give an encore. 

Helen Lane’s soprano voice of light quality showed to 
advantage in “Swallows,” by Cowen. Miss Lane had 
made already an impression with the opening trio of “Mar- 
tha,” where she sang a ringing high D, and executed all 
the difficult passages and runs with ease and flexibility of 
voice, 

Walter S. Wagstaff disclosed a baritone voice of good 
quality to best advantage in “Love Me or Not,” by Secci, 
and “On the Road to Mandalay,” by Oley Speaks. He 
also has done considerable church singing with success 
during the winter. 

Josephine Shepard’s voice is of exceptionally lovely so- 
prano qualjty, warm, and many tinted, as one of her critics 
lately said, “Some voices can thrill and interest an audi- 
ence from beginning to the end.” Her song, “Nur, wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt,” by Tschaikowsky, was sung with 

knowledge and adaptability of sentiment, while 
“Klinge, klinge mein Pandero,” by Jensen, presented her 
dramatic episodes with as much applause and fire. Her 
was excellent, and she created such a deep 
impression that she had to add an encore. 

Next on the program came Walter Heckman, operatic 
tenor, who just had finished his winter concert tour and is 
staying for two weeks in the city to coach with Mme. 
Soder-Hueck before he leaves for his twenty weeks Chau- 
tauqua engagements. Mr. Heckman, who is a great favor- 
ite with his audiences, sang, with fine voice control, “I 
Hear You Calling Me,” by Marshall—ending with a ring- 
ing and long high C; he brought forth a storm of ap- 
plause. His second number, “The Bride of Death,” by 
Hans Kronold, a very odd and interesting composition, 
gave him opportunity to exhibit dramatic skill. and fire. 
Such was the applause that he had to add an encore and 
by general request sang the “Pagliacci” aria. 

Mme. de Calve, who has appeared many years in opera 
and concert, here and abroad, and who has been coaching 
with Mme. Soder-Hueck all this rebuild her 
voice and gain repertoire, brought Santuzza’s Romanze 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Unter Machhandel- 
baum,” by Victor Hollaender, with the skill of an artist of 
experience, and perfection, showing a voice of flexibility 
and dramatic power. Her encore, “Spinn meine liebe 
Tochter,” with subtle interpretation, brought smiles to the 
faces of the audience. ? 

Gustav Brasch, who is the possessor of a fine basso 
voice of great compass and rich resonant quality, sang 
“Der Wanderer,” by Schubert, and “Die beiden Grena-~ 
diere,” by Schumann with skill and fervor. He really 
“lived his songs” delighting the audience with his interpre- 
tations. He had to add an encore to satisfy his audience. 

The program ended with the “Rigoletto” quartet. 

The guests were ushered to the roof garden, as Mme. 
Soder-Hueck laughingly announced, “In a moment you 
will be in the country”—yes, a real little garden with a 
summer house, an oasis on the roof of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, beautifully decorated and illuminated with 
Japanese lanterns awaited them, and here refreshments of 
all kinds were served to the guests. The evening closed 
with a dance. 
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Mme. Soder-Hueck proved once more that she is not 
only an expert vocal teacher, but an artist as well in ar- 
ranging evening affairs. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck will remain in America during this 
summer and continue her work because of the insistent de- 
mand of her many professional pupils who are desirous of 
extending their repertoire during vacation. She will di- 
vide her teaching time between her Metropolitan Opera 
House studios, 1425 Broadway, and a summer resort near 
New York. Beginning June 15, teachers, professionals and 
students will have access to courses applicable to each. 

Before entering into the field of vocal training, Mme. 
Soder-Hueck was a well known contralto of the Vienna 
Opera, and being a thorough musician, and knowing the 
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opera field and concert conditions here and abroad, she is 
well fitted to prepare singers and lead them to success. 
Mme. Soder-Hueck’s teaching and especially her coaching 
of German songs and opera arias have won for her fame 
and her many artists now before the public are the best 
recommendation for her work. 





Scenes from “Carmen.” 


equsanien 

Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello and Titta Ruffo appear in 
the accompanying picture in their respective and familiar 
parts in “Carmen” at the Havana Opera. The setting is 





MARIA GAY, GIOVANNI ZENATELLO AND TITTA RUFFO 
IN THE CLOSING SCENE OF “CARMEN” AT HAVANA. 


really Spanish, inasmuch as this was photographed in the 
Cuban capital. 





Charles W. Clark Will Have Busy Summer. 


There will be little vacation for Charles W. Clark this 
summer, at least until the summer is well along. He has 
mapped out a program that will keep him busy until well 
into August. 

Mr. Clark, in addition to continuing with the coaching 
of a number of pupils who are not willing to drop their 
work in the hot months, and others who are just begin- 
ning with him, will give six concerts between June 30 and 
July 31, and on July 3 he will have charge of a round 
table of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association at De- 
troit, on the subject “The Voice and Interpretation.” 

The first two of the concerts will be given at Kent State 
Normal School, Kent, Ohio, on June 30 and July 1. On 
July 10 he will give the first of four concerts at Bush 
Conservatory, Chicago, the other three following on July 
17, 24 and 31. 

The Chicago concerts were planned to give summer stu- 
dents in the city a chance to hear something worth while. 

That the students will appreciate the concerts is al- 
ready indicated, for, although they have been announced 
but a few days, a number of requests for the programs 
and information regarding them are being received by each 





mail, 


Mr. Granberry’s Address to Graduates. 


At the commencement exercises held at the Granberry 
Piano School, New York, on Thursday evening, June 3, 
George Folsom Granberry, director of the school, delivered 
the following address to the graduates: 

“Horace Mann had a theory that all knowledge is natur- 
ally attractive, 

“Ladies of the class of 1915, you are at the beginnizg 
of a work in which you will have to test this theory in 
its bearing upon your subject. 

“I should say the theory is true—especially so of music, 
for which all men have an inborn The various 
elements of the science of music correlate in such a natur- 





love. 


ally constructive way that the attractiveness of the study 
has peculiar fascination. In fact, we may state decidedly 
that the attractiveness of this knowledge is not open to 
question. We may be equally decided in affirming that 
its attractiveness to the student will depend upon its pres- 
entation, and presenta‘ions are as varied as teachers are 
numerous. Let me beg of you to remember that students 
cease to be attracted by a subject when the teacher has 
ceased to feel the subject’s fascination. You have studied 
good methods of teaching and have mastered a logical, 
practical, and direct system of instruction, but no methods 
or systems can make vital, or even interesting the work 
of an uninterested teacher. 

“Can you not understand what Thomas Arnold meant 
when he said, ‘I prefer activity of mind and 
the work, rather than high scholarship.’ High scholarship 
is not belittled here, but Thomas Arnold wished to exact 
to its proper importance the teacher’s interest in his work, 
for upon that depends the student's interest in his study. 
Scholarship is necessary. Even the deeply 
teacher does not become highly successful without his 
scholarship; indeed, the teacher who loves his subject and 
his work will not fail to be himself an active student, so 
that his scholarship constantly broadens, 

“Self centered interest is a human weakness possessed 


interest in 


interested 


by all; alas! for musicians and teachers of music, they 
seem especially to have shifted their interest from their 
work to themselves. 

“Have you never known a music teacher, who was 
listless, apathetic, perfunctory in his actual teaching, but 
was animated and interested when telling what a really 
good teacher he was? 

“Have you never known a teacher who seemed to have 
no resourcefulness or originality while working with his 
students, but was possessed of genuine resourcefulness in 
discovering quite outside himself multitudinous reasons 
why his pupils had not advanced rapidly or did not play 
with interest and distinction? And have you not known 
the music teacher who had little energy except in picking 
out flaws in the work of other teachers? 

“I can do no better this evening than to advise you as 
I have advised you many times before—judge your merits 
as a teacher by what your pupils do. When your pupils 
disappoint you say to yourself, What is the matter with 
me that my students do poorly? and not, What is the 
matter with these students that they do so poorly? 

“Of course we all remember Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
oft quoted words, ‘If a man can wri‘e a better book, preach 
a better sermon, or make a better mouse trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house in the woods the 
world will make a beaten pathway to his door. 

“The maker of the book, the sermon or mouse-trap may 
be perfectly sure that he is capable of doing much better 
work than his neighbor, but there will be no beaten path 
way to his door until his work shows this beyond a 
question. Those who make the beaten pathway seek the 
good book, uplifting sermon, or effective mouse-trap 

“A teacher’s work will speak so loudly that what he 
may say about it, will not long be heard, therefore pro 
claim yourself through work that is honest, 
interesting.” 
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Witek-Malkin Notices. 
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of Boston, will give more concerts in the future.—Boston Post, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1915. 


Anton Witek, the 
phony Orchestra, and his zealous wife, 
been active in encouraging the appreciation of chamber music by the 
performance of string trios. Last evening, in a concert at Jordan 
Hall, they enlisted a new cellist to their aid in the person of Joseph 
Malkin, a newcomer this season, at the first desk of the Symphony. 
in the winter, Mr. Malkin declared 
himself a player of estimable qualities, a welcome addition to the 
orchestra and community. Last evening he played a sonata by 
Boccherini, with increased warmth and nobility of tone with a bow 
broad and singing in sustained song and good articulation. 

It is no longer necessary to allude to the fine, scholarly art of 
Mr., Witek, an artist always serious, yet not pedantic, a distinguished 
exponent of fine musicianship and taste by means of the violin. Mrs, 
Witek, an indefatigable student of the piano, shows individuality in 
her interpretations, For example, in Liszt’s transcription of the 
“Erlking” she does not shrink from the thunders of the pedal. She 
also makes the ghastly closing measures impressive by the hush 
which she casts over them, 

Mrs. Witek’s other solo numbers were from Chopin and Men- 
delssohn; that of Mr. Witek, the Bach chaconne unaccompanied. 
This left the burden of accompaniment light. There were trios by 
Boston Globe. February 24, 1915. (Adver- 
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Greta Torpadie, Originator. 





Greta Torpadie, the young soprano (under the manage- 
ment of the Music League of America), who has already 
gained a reputation and marked recognition for her sing- 
ing and acting in dainty English and French musical 
sketches, will doubtless materially augment that reputation 
this summer. 

Her engagements in this kind of entertainment have 
been, and continue to be, numerous among well known New 
York hostesses. Next week Miss Torpadie is to sing 
“Mam’selle Mariette,” by Emile Bourgeois, in the open 





GRETA TORPADIE, 


Soprano. 


air theatre at Mrs. Junius Spencer Morgan’s estate at 
Princeton, N. J., for the benefit of French hospitals. Last 
week she sang the “Weeping and the Laughing Pierrot” at 
Mrs. E. R. Hewitt’s estate, which attracted the Lenox 
contingent of society. The operetta she sang on the late 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish’s estate is still fresh in the memory 
of all who heard her, and her singing at Mrs. Archer 
Huntington’s was similarly successful. 

Mrs. Charles Tracy has already made arrangements for 
a garden party, where Miss Torpadie will be heard, and a 
number of other well known women are contemplating sim- 
ilar fetes, where her artistic services will be utilized. Miss 
Torpadie displays great versatility and charm in this par- 
ticular art. 





Baker at the Expo. 


Among recent visitors of musical importance to the 
Panama-California Exposition at San Diego was Charles 
R. Baker, manager of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany. This gentleman, together with Fortune Gallo, enjoys 
the distinction of bringing to a successful issue last season 
the only grand opera campaign in America which did not 
end in bankruptcy—the Metropolitan Opera excepted. 








Enter Werrenrath, Jr. 





Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., has arrived. His vocal abilities 
are said to be promising; at present, however, more sug- 
gestive of tenor robusto than of the parental baritone. 
Tuesday, June 8, marks the date of the third little addi- 
tion to the Werrenrath family, 
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POPULAR COMIC OPERA TENOR 
FORMERLY SANG GENUINE BASS. 





Remarkable Metamorphosis Accomplished at the Arens 
Vocal Studio in J. Humbird Duffey of “Sari” 
and “Rose Maid” Fame. 





If someone were to tell you that one of the most popular 
tenors of the day began his musical career as a genuine 
bass, you would probably set him down as one addicted 
to pleasant exaggerations. You would quote the rule that 
the male voice often descends in register, but that it rarely 
ascends, And yet the exception to prove the rule has been 
found in J. Humbird Duffey, the tenor who has helped to 
legitimize comic opera as a field of artistic endeavor. 

Mr. Duffey is the tenor who surprised New York by 
actually singing his roles in “Sari” and the “Rose Maid.” 
People had become so accustomed to hearing comic opera 
“talked” and “ragged” that they could scarcely believe their 
ears when the fluid tones of Duffey’s fresh lyric voice 
burst upon them. But how they responded! The New 
York critics were delighted. Burns Mantle said in the 
Mail: “‘The Rose Maid’ has a tenor who can sing! His 
voice is softer than the stage moonlight in which they 
bathed it last night, and as pleasing to hear, after a sea- 
son of near-tenors, as the tones of a harp floating across a 
still lake.” And the Evening Post declared that the singer 
was “most welcome on the operetta stage,” adding: “He 
has a well trained tenor voice, sweet and powerful!” 

“Is it really true?” Mr. Duffey was asked, “and how 
did you do it?” 

He gave assurance that it was quite true that he had 
sung bass in his younger days, in a boys’ choir in Balti- 
more. Further, he recounted his long career as a suc- 
cessful baritone. 

“I sang baritone roles with the leading choral societies, 
such as the Handel and Hayden Society of Boston; sang 
baritone in some of the principal churches of New York; 
sang ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ with the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, and was leading baritone with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in light opera. 

“But slowly and surely I found my voice failing mie in 
the lower notes. As this became more and more apparent 
I was decidedly worried. My first success as a baritone 
just won, and here my voice was dying out in the lower 
register. 

“IT went right to a noted voice specialist for examination. 
His opinion was that I was without doubt a baritone, and 
could be nothing else, even though I might attain some 
rather high notes. That wasn’t very comforting with 
those low notes going back on me. Others were equally 
discouraging, when at my wit’s end, somebody suggested 
that Franz X. Arens was a most dependable diagnostician, 
a specialist who could lay his finger on the exact status of 
my voice. So with my usual misgivings I went to his stu- 
dio. When I told him all I had to tell, he tried me out 
for over an hour on scales, arpeggios and snatches of song, 
but without a word of comment. , 

“Suddenly he wheeled in his chair and said: ‘You are a 
tenor, and always were without the shadow of a doubt! 
And you are constantly forcing your lower notes in order 
to sing with baritonal weight and calibre.’ This latter I 
knew to be quite true. But I objected that my voice didn’t 
give much promise of tenor clarity. Mr. Arens explained 
that my baritonal forcing had reacted to sob me of com- 
pass and brilliancy in the upper register. 

“Imagine my delight! My worries fell from me like a 
load. Of course that was not the end of the matter. Then 
followed the hardest year’s work I ever did in my life. 
But Mr, Arens helped me over my worst difficulties by 
a sort of mental suggestion, which pupils jokingly call his 
‘wireless’ method. By his thorough knowledge of the phy- 
sical features of the singing apparatus, of physiology and 
acoustics, as well as of that subtler understanding of the 
thought processes which control the vocal apparatus, Mr. 
Arens steered me gradually away from my faulty place- 
ment, into the freer and easier plane of my natural voice. 
He established an improved breathing, on the basis of a 
fixed high chest, and let me tell you, that was a wonderful 
thing in itself. Then he made me think tenor, talk tenor 
as well as sing tenor. 

_“He made me use my speaking voice several shades 
lighter and higher than normal, and oddly enough made 
use of the falsetto register to establish this lighter quality. 
Using this as a basis, we worked down, so to speak. When 
I had established this falsetto, so that it was perfectly free 
and easy, I learned to ‘play’ with it like a lyric soprano, 
always beginning at the top with descending melodies and 
runs, 


“And so one day, a full year after my first lesson, Mr. 
Arens asked me to try and sing in my old baritone voice, a 
thing I had not attempted for months. I found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult and unnatural, and it sounded harsh and 
almost discordant in my ears, so accustomed had they be- 


come to the new tenor sound of it. The old habit had 
been effectively forgotten! 

“‘Now you are what you always have been, a genuine 
tenor!’ was the paradoxical way in which my teacher put 
it. 

“Naturally I was anxious to put my new voice to a pub- 
lic test, and the opportunity was given on the occasion of 
the special performance of Julian Edwards’ oratorio, 
‘Lazarus,’ in the Metropolitan, in which I was offered the 
tenor role. Mr. Edwards himself conducted that evening. 
It was the composer’s last appearance before his death. 





J. HUMBIRD DUFFEY AS DON PEDRO IN “PAOLETTA.” 


The audience that night gave enthusiastic endorsement of 
my tenor voice, and from my success there I was offered 
the tenor role of Don Pedro, Prince of the White Rose, in 
Floridia’s opera, ‘Paoletta,’ which had a two months’ run 
at the Ohio Valley Centennial Exposition, in Cincinnati, 
1910. 

“And now, as a tenor, I accepted engagements in all 
parts of the country with musical organizations for whom 
I had formerly sung baritone roles. You can imagine the 
delighted surprise which greeted me everywhere! In spite 
of advice of friends, who wisher to further the success I 


had made in the Floridia opera, by continuing my studies 
for grand opera, I decided to continue my work in light 
opera. The awaited opportunity came in the role of the 
Duke of Barchester, which I created in the ‘Rose Maid,’ 
playing five months in the Globe Theatre, New York. I 
never regretted my choice of career from the first night’s 
performance. Judging by the appreciation that my work re- 
ceived there was no reason why artistic standards might 
not count in comic opera as well as in any other field of 
endeavor.” 

Mr. Duffey next told of his engagement by Savage to 
sing the part of Laezi in “Sari,” which ran at the Liberty 
and New Amsterdam theatres for over five months to full 
houses. The past season the tenor was engaged to sing 
in Strauss’ “Waltz Dream,” which was put on in St. Louis 
by the Park Opera Company, and played to over forty 
thousand enthusiastic people. During the course of this 
run hundreds were turned away nightly. The same com- 
pany at once reengaged Mr. Duffey at an increased stipend 
to sing in a repertoire of light opera. 

Mr. Duffey is of the opinion that all these successes are 
due to the thorough groundwork that was laid. for him in 
that strenuous year at the Arens vocal studio. 

“I have often tried to figure out just wherein lay Mr. 
Arens’ peculiar efficiency in such a difficult case as mine 
certainly was. I think, for instance, that Mr. Arens’ mas- 
tery of the essentials of bel canto cannot be doubted. He 
has been likened to the great Italian masters by those who 
know their methods. And interwoven with this is his in- 
sistence upon absolute ease and utter repudiation of all 
forcing of the throat, lips or jaws. ‘Thou shalt sing with 
the diaphragm only,’ is the first commandment of his 
method. And added to this, he has that wonderful musi- 
cianship, that thorough artistic feeling, which permeates 
all he teaches, and creates something more than mere 
vocalists. Mr. Arens is a maker of artists 

“But deeper than all these reasons is the course in char- 
acter control that is subtly introduced into the teaching. 
Gradually Mr. Arens shows his pupils how to think their 
vocalization; he develops in them a sort of psychic con- 
trol—mind over matter, as it were, a mental self discipline 
which finally makes the singer able to command his singing 
processes from the seat of his brain, rather than in the 
throat or head. And this is a kind of brain work that only 
earnest and determined pupils can ever hope to master. 

“The story is told of the great painter who was asked 
with what he mixed his paints. ‘With brains, sir,’ 
he answered. And I guess that sums up the Arens method, 


” 


It is a method of ‘Brains, sir. 





“What sort of a school is ’Leazer Tudwinker’s niece 
goin’ to, up to the city?” 

“A Controversy of Music, I b’lieve they call it; she’s 
learnin’ to be a choir singer.”—Puck. 
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MRS. F. H. SNYDER, 





Teacher and Pupil. 


In the accompanying pictures are shown Mrs, F. H. Sny- 
der, head of the Vannini School of Singing at St. Paul. 
Minn., in her attractive studio; also Mrs. Albert E. Pod- 
lasky, a prominent pupil of the Vannini School. 








NOTED ARTISTS TO 
BE HEARD IN NEWARK. 


Concerts to Be Given in Armory for Purchase 
of New Organ for Mt. Carmel Catholic 
Church—Thornton W. Allen Accepts 
Position of Business Manager of 
Paterson, Newark and Jersey 
City Festivals —Music Notes. 








Newark, N. J., June 14, 1915. 
On Monday night, June 28, a concert is to be given in 
First Regiment Armory for the benefit of the organ 
fund which Rev. Ernest D’Aquila, rector of Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel Catholic Church, is endeavoring to raise for 
that institution. It is understood that the Carnegie Cor- 
oration has agreed to contribute $1,800 to the fund pro- 
ided the church will raise an equal amount, 
The artists who have promised to appear on this occa- 
ion are: Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Sophie Braslau, 
traito; Luca Botta, tenor; Pasquale Amato, baritone, 
ind Andrea de Segurola, bass, all of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
Final arrangements are now being completed, and at 
prices, a crowded house is to be expected. 


aT 


New Festiva. Business MANAGER. 


rhornton W. Allen has accepted the position of business 
manager of the Paterson, N. J., the Newark, N. J., and the 
Jersey City, N. J., music festivals. Hereafter, all the 
isine matters pertaining to these festivals, including the 
waging of soloists, as well as the office details, will be 
aken care of by Mr. Allen. It is understood that he is 
»w making arrangements for next year, and that he will 
y to announce some of the plans for the concerts 
next spring before very long. 


Svet Pupms PLease LaArce AUDIENCE, 


Last Wednesday and Thursday evenings, June 9 and 10, 
the pupils of Mr, and Mrs, Mandell Svet were heard in 
recital at Wallace Hall. Not to the writer’s memory at 
least has this auditorium ever been so crowded for a pu- 
ils’ recital before, and there were two evenings instead 
of the usual one. Pupils in piano, violin and ensemble 
playing were all heard. There were sixty-four solo num- 
bers and an orchestra made up of Svet pupils numbering 
nearly seventy in all. A novelty of the concerts was the 
playing of the six Aeolian organs by pupils of Mrs. Svet; 
these were used to take the place of the brass and reed 
instruments missing in the orchestra, In this way it was 


not necessary to employ outside musicians; the effect was 
fine 

The feature of the evening was the playing of Liszt’s 
j concerto in E flat major, No, 1, with orchestra ac- 

t, by Esther Block. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Svet deserve a great deal of praise 

the splendid programs they offered. The work of the 
tudent yas most satisfactory and reflected great credit 
n both teachers 

MusicaLe at CHATHAM, N. J. 


Several Newark musicians motored to Chatham, N. J., 
on Friday evening, June 11, to appear at a private musicale 


at the summer residence of Mr. and Mrs. C. Edwin 
Young, of Newark. The program offered was delightful 
in every respect and elicited enthusiastic applause. The 
program follows: Violin solos—-“Caprice Viennois” 
(Kreisler), “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler), Arthur Walsh; con- 
tralto solos—‘Eros” (Kursteiner), “Wohin” (Lassen), 
Mary V. Potter; piano solos—“Arabesque” (Leschetizky), 
“Cracovienne Fantastique” (Paderewski) ; soprano solos— 
“June Morning” (Willeby), “La Colomba” (Schindler), 
“Love Has Wings” (Rogers), May C. Korb; duet— 
barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), Miss 
Korb and Miss Potter; contralto solo—*My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” (from “Sam-on and Delila'y’ (Saint-Saéns) 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” (Tate), Mary V. Potter; 
violin solo—“Gypsy Airs” (Sarasate), Arthur Walsh; so- 
prano solo—*L’Ardita” (Arditi), May C. Korb, and piano 
solo—Waltzer A (Moskowski), Mildred Steele Allen. 

A feature of the program was the sympathetic acco- 
panying of Miss Allen. 

Music Notes. 

Jersey City has organized a music festival association 
and but few details remain to complete the final arrange- 
ments for the New Jersey Tri-City Festival next spring. 
An account of the organization meeting is published in 
the Jersey City letter, on another page of this issue of the 
MusIicaL Courirr. W. W. 





Northwestern Conservatory Notes. 





A recent important event at the Northwestern Conserva- 
tory, Minneapolis, was the all conservatory vaudeville. On 
account of the weather it was given in the recital hall, in- 
stead of on the roof, as originally intended. The hall was 
filled to its capacity, and nothing presented in the conser- 
vatory this year has given so much amusement. Harriet 
Gongle and John Seaman Garns were in charge of arrange- 
ments. Students and members of the faculty took part 
in the entertainment, impersonating some of the great 
artists and members of the faculty. 

Leona Putney, graduate of 1915, expression department, 
has gone to Nashua, Ia., to make final arrangements for a 
tour through Iowa and Illinois with a concert company. 

Ethel Sebastian and Martha Fibigar, 1914 graduates of 
the public school music department, were guests of Miss 
Hughes on a recent date, when the graduating class of 1915 
gave a very interesting program. 

Florence Ledbetter Phillips, pupil of Robert Fullerton, 
sang a group of songs in Kansas City. Mrs. Phillips sang 
also in the University Christian Church on the occasion of 
the laying of the cornerstone. 

The voice department, of which Robert Fullerton is the 
head, presented the following pupils in recital recently: 
Harriet Gongle, Florence Phillips, Ruth Knatvold and 
Blanche MacNees, pupils of Mr. Fullerton; Alma Johnson, 
Margaret Zaney and Beatrice Konchal, pupils of Anne 
Hughes. 

Of the piano department the pupils presented were: 
Fontana Massee, Mildred Rife, Beth Lawrence, pupils of 
Karon Westvig; Joyce Dorsey, Henrietta Groth, Stella 
Scarvie, Ethel Martyn, pupils of Margaret Daugherty; 
Magdalene Solberg, Marie Holland, pupils of David Pat- 
terson; Lilly Kingstedt, pupil of Ethel Alexander; Minnie 
Bush, Lena Levine, Esther Sandborg arid Esther Wetzel, 
pupils of John Beck; Grace Everett and Ethel Lyman, 
pupils of Franklin Krieger. In the expression department 
recitals were given by Leona Putney and Carrie Rolph, 
pupils of John Seaman Garns. 

Genevieve McLaughlin and Marie Johnson, pupils of 
Ethel Alexander, gave a joint program, assisted by Flor- 
ence Phillips. 





Southern Recitals. 


At Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., piano re- 
citals were given by Grace Lane, pupi! of Miss Cooper, 
and Elsie Barge, a pupil of Miss McVoy, during the last 
week of May. 

The well chosen programs were given in a manner to 
reflect credit on both teachers and institution. 


aad 
OBITUARY. 


Carl Bodell. 

Carl Bodell, recently head of the piano department of 
Sullius College Conservatory, Bristol, Va., died suddenly 
from heart failure on the evening of May 31, in Harbor- 
ton, Va., where he was visiting at the time. 

Mr. Bodell was born in Sweden in 1850 and early ex- 
hibited great musical promise. He received his educa- 








Photo by Brush Studios, St. Paul. 
MRS. ALBERT E. PODLASKY. 





tion under such noted teachers as Tellefsen, Litbeck, Dela- 
bord and Reinecke. 

In his earlier years he excelled as concert performer, 
but after his arrival in this country, in 1888, he commenced 
to devote his energies to teaching, and has since had great 
success as an educator. 

As a teacher’s efficiency, faithfulness and success are 
rationally measured by standards of the institutions with 
which he has been connected and length of service, Mr. 
Bodell’s career has been notable. 

He was ten years associated with Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute, Fort Plain, N. Y.; six years with Hollins College, 
Hollins, Va., and eleven years with Sullius Conservatory, 
Bristol, Va. 

No teacher could have been more devoted to ideals than 
Mr. Bodell, nor more beloved by many pupils who mourn 
over his death and revere his memory. 

He was a performer of great refinement and emotional 
warmth, and his compositions, though few in number, are 
characterized with that same essence of deep and simple 
emotion, 


Benjamin§jLambord. 


Benjamin Lambord, the New York composer, conductor 
and pianist, died on Monday, June 7, at Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J. The main part of his musical education was re- 
ceived in New York, among his honors being the winning 
of the Mosenthal Fellow at Columbia University. Mr. 
Lambord had studied orchestration also under Vidal in 
Paris. At the time of his death he was writing a criticism 
of “The Orchestra and Orchestral Music.” As a com- 
poser of songs, operatic selections and much piano music 
he was also well known. He was also musical director of 
the Modern Music Society and had filled organ positions 
in prominent New York churches. He leaves a widow and 
daughter. 


Dr. William Hayman Cummings. 


Dr. William Hayman Cummings, author, singer, com- 
poser and teacher, passed away on Monday, June 7, in 
London, England. He was in his eighty-fourth year. Dr. 
Cummings was a former professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music, the Royal Normal College for the Blind, and 
the Guild Hall School of Music. Honorary treasurer of 
the Royal Society of Musicians and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society, president of the Incorporated Staff of the 
Sight-Singing College and the Musician Association were 
among his other important positions. He was a member 
also of the Board of Studies of the University of London. 


Joseph N. Kolz. 


Prof. Joseph N. Kolz passed away at Burlington, Iowa, 
recently. He was particularly appreciated among musi- 
cians for his mastery of the organ. He was a teacher of 
singing, an organizer of orchestras and a composer. At 
one time he was secretary of the big Northwest Saenger- 
fest. 


ee 


Fred C. Riley. 


Fred C. Riley, a well-known Youngstown, Ohio, pianist, 
died suddenly in that city recently. 
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MUSICAL PERSONAGES CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA AT THE PANAMA- CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, SAN DIEGO. 


(3) Ethelynde Smith singing to the accompaniment of the open-air Spreckels organ 


(4) Audience listening to Cecil Fanning sing to the accompaniment of the out-of-doors organ. (5) Cecil Fanning, Ethelynde Smith and H. B B hed-o 
i ; Exposi 


(1) Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin. (2) Cecil Fanning singing at the Panama-California Exposition, San Diego. 


at the Panama-California Exposition, San Diego. 


at San Diego. (6) Cecil Fanning, Gertrude Gilbert. Ethelynde Smith and Dr. H. J. Stewart “snapped” in front of Spreckels’ al fresco organ. (7) Cecil Fanning at the Panama-California 


tion, San Diego. (8) Ethelynde Smith and her mother at the Panama-California Exposition. 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS 
VISITING AT SAN DIEGO. 


Panama-California Exposition Audiences Regaled with Al 
Fresco Vocal Performances. 





San Diego, Cal., June 1, 1915. 

Ethelynde Smith, the well known soprano, sang outdoors 
probably for the first time in her life and greatly enjoyed 
the experience, especially the “making good” part. The 
occasion was Saturday afternoon when she sang to the ac- 
companiment of the Spreckels organ, played by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, and was heard as far as the Cabrillo Bridge, the 
entrance to the Panama-California Exposition. This bridge 


must be fully a quarter of a mile from the organ. The 
two numbers sung admirably by this singer were “II est 
doux, il est bon,” from “Herodiade” (Massenet) and “With 
Verdure Clad.” Both selections aroused much applause. 


Cecit FANNING Deticuts LARGE AUDIENCE. 


On Sunday, Cecil Fanning, the noted baritone, was the 
soloist at the Panama-California Exposition, appearing be- 
fore an audience as large as any which al fresco organ 
recitals and concerts have drawn. By special request of 
the official organist, Dr. H. J. Stewart, Mr. Fanning sang 
that wonderful aria demanding so much deep emotion from 
a singer, “It Is Enough” (Handel). As a second number, 
“The Evening Star” (Wagner) was beautifully delivered. 


Those who have had the pleasure of hearing this remark- 
able young baritone are anxious to have him engaged by 
the Amphion Club next season for a complete recital. It 
is very evident that Mr. Fanning holds a high position 
among the younger American artists, and it is most inter- 
esting to learn that his education has been largely acquired 
in America and at the hands of H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fan- 
ning’s superb accompanist, who is with him on this trip 
The exquisite diction and grace of phrasing make it a joy 
to listen to anything that Cecil Fanning sings. 

On both of the above occasions Dr. Stewart was heard 
in admirable organ recitals, and it is pleasing to note the 
appreciation of this organist’s ability that is steadily grow- 
ing. TYNDALL Gray. 





New York College of Music 
Commencement Concert. 





Carl Hein and August Fraemcke doubtless listened with 
justifiable pride to the music, vocal and instrumental. pro- 
duced by pupils at the annual commencement concert of 
the New York College of Music, held in the Engineering 
Society Building, June 11. In some cases those who per- 
formed were their personal pupils; in most cases they 
were the pupils of their capable staff. 

Catherine Koplowith Kaye and Mabel Marks began the 
Program with the playing of the two piano piece, “Theme 
and Variations,” Schumann-Tarenghi, showing animation 
and style. Ernestine Klein followed, singing Wagner’s 
“Traume” and “Komm, wir wandeln,” by Cornelius, and 
showing feeling and temperament. Mendelssohn’s “Ca- 
priccio,” B minor, was played from memory and with bril- 
liant touch by a talented young girl, Madeline Giller. This 
was greeted by a spontaneous round of applause. Law- 
rence Siry followed, playing De Beriot’s “Military Concerto” 
with opulent tone and much spirit. Adalbert Ostendorff’s 
playing of the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase was full 
of spontaneous brilliancy and won him three recalls; his 
octave technic is particularly good. 

Big tone, confidence and musical nature are attributes 
of Bertha Marks; she showed this in Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo for cello. 
“Erlking” well, displaying a high dramatic soprano voice 
and winning strong applause. A serious, well balanced 
effort was ‘young Mr. Konewsky’s playing of the Bach 
“Chaconne,” for violin, unaccompanied; it was altogether 
unusual, making high achievement. Elsa Nicolini played 
the Saint-Saéns_ G minor concerto for piano with fluent 
technic, much force and showing a warmly musical n- 
ture. The sextet from “Lucia” closed the program, sung 
by Adna F. Deiler, Hilah H. Smith, George A. Bernard, 
Wilbur Tillotson, Carl Heinrich and Fred F. Kuhlman. 
All the soloists played or sang from memory. and no ac- 
cident or hesitation marred the evening. Audiences at 
the concerts of both the New York College of Music and 
the German Conservatory (both under the same manage- 
ment) know that professional aplomb is present, and have 
learned that highest achievement is the only aim. They 


Edna Florence Deiler sang Schubert's 


listen with entire attention and applaud with discrimina- 
tion, such as is heard only from genuine music lovers. 

Preceding the last number of the program, August 
Fremcke, delivering the certificates, diplomas, etc., said a 
few words to the sixty young people. These were words 
of praise and encouragement, illustrated with appropriate 
anecdotes, greatly interesting the audience. He _ said: 
“Talent alone is not much; it has to be coupled with will- 
ingness to work, to concentrate. Love your art; she will 
repay it a thousandfold.” 

Following are the names of those awarded coveted 
diplomas, certificates and testimonials: Diplomas. to Elsa 
Nicolini, Edna Florence Deiler and Marjorie Steet. Cer- 
tificates, to Lillian Botthof, Regina M. Cassidy, Irma Dal- 
rymple, Tessie V. Garramone. Leonore Gross, L. Estelle 
Mook, Frieda B. Neuman and Elsa Rassman. Testimo- 
nials, to Walter Anderson, Jennie Burechson, Ruth 
Beecham, Bertha Chlumsky, Bella Daun, Beatrice Gunther, 
Pauline Giller, Elsa Krause, Charlotte Koplewith Kaye, 
Joseph Kohn, Estelle Lopin, Helene Milhomme, Dolores 
Montgomery, Mary Macauley, Laura Noque. Vincenza 
Nasta, Margaret Nance, Robert Platz, John Pospisil, Elsie 
Rienecke, K. Regina Rock, Rhoda A. Reoseen, Caroline 
Steffen, Marie L. Schweitzer, Rudolph Shiffer, Bertha 
Steiner, Florence Scanlan, Jenny Steiner, Lillian Trachten- 
berg, Celia Wasserman, Elsa Weiss, Anna Wolf and Celia 
Weiss. Certificates, supervisiors of music in the public 
schools, to Henriette Arriens, Myra S. Barnes, Agnes E. 
Birmingham, Lydia Cocks, Edna Florence Deiler, May R. 
Frank, Elizabeth Holbert, Margaret Jochum, Edith 
O’Brien, Dora Oates, Marie A. Parker, Gertrude M. Roth- 
enstein, Elizabeth Slover, Gertrude C. Smith. Emma M. 
Saunders and Josephine A. E. Vellanti. 





Many musicians are “Seeing America First” this year. 





No Prussian Composers. 


{From the Yorkshire (England) Post.] 

Most people, I suppose, realize that the warlike ambi- 
tions of the German Empire are concentrated in the King- 
dom of Prussia, and that in this, as in other matters, there 
is far from being sympathy between the northern and 
southern states, in most of which a Prussian is hardly a 
persona grata. But I doubt if it is generally realized how 
marked the distinction is when we come to consider the 
music of Germany. As a matter of fact, not one of the 
great German composers was a Prussian. Bach, Handel, 
Wagner, and Schumann were Saxons (Bach was born in 
the little state of Saxe-Weimar); Mendelssohn and 
Brahms were born in the free Hanseatic city of Hamburg; 
Beethoven, of Dutch extraction, was born at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, which did not become Prussian till many years after 
he had left it for Vienna; Weber, born at Eutin, in the 
Duchy of Oldenburg, was of an Austrian family; Gluck 
and Richard Strauss belong to Bavaria; Haydn, Mozart 
and Schubert were Austrians (the first being strictly a 
Croatian) ; Spohr was born in the Duchy of Brunswick 
Berlin can, indeed, boast of one successful composer in 
Meyerbeer, but without going so far as to adopt the de- 
scription of this musician as “a Jew banker to whom it 
occurred to compose operas,” or the strongly adverse judg- 
ments of Schumann, Mendelssohn and others who antici- 
pated the general verdict of musicians, it cannot be said 
that Prussia has much reason to be regarded as a centre 
of musical culture on the strength of this one very doubt- 
ful name. 





Miss Sweeney (at the dance)—Where did you learn to 
dip, so elegant, George? 

Mr. McFadden—Braking on freights for three years 
Libbie —Puck. 
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*% NEWS reo" VARIOUS GITIES 


Portland, Ore. 





445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., June 10, 1915. 


On May 28 the Apolio Club (seventy-six male 
voices), William H, Boyer, director, gave its third 
neert of the season in the Heilig Theatre, pre- 
enting, among other works, “The Image of the 
Rose” (Reichardt), with tenor solo by George F. 
Mead; “On the Road Mandalay” (Speaks), 


(Podbertsky), “Maiden 
vith Lips So Rosy” (Gall) and “Suomi’s Song” 


God Bless Thee Forever 


(Mair) Solos were contributed by Paul Wes 
singer, baritone, and Joseph P. Mulder, tenor, two 
popular members of the club. The entire per- 
rmance was a most worthy one, and, in fact, 
ne of the best ever given by the chorus. Edgar 
} Coursen, William C, McCulloch and Char'ies 
Dierke were the accompanists. 
“ e . 
Tuesday evening, May 25, was the occasion of 
second concert of the Madrigal Club, Robert 
Boiwe Carson, conductor, The program included 


drigals, “Charm Me Asleep” (Leslie) and 


“Hark, How the Birds” (Lahee); also “The Mad 


Fire Rider” (Wolf) and “The Lotus Flower” 

(Schumann) Truly, it was a fine concert Com 

mendation is due the club; also the able soloists, 

Daisy Ross, contralte and Albert K. Houghton, 
ritone Ciaire Oakes played the accompaniments. 

riis chorus, which was organized last winter, is 
le up of twenty lo voices, 


Last week Jeanne Jomelli made twenty-one ap 


pearanes in the 


Empress (vaudeville) Theatre, 


was the star attraction Her program 
1 I Wooing,” by Mrs. Ralph C. 
Walke 1 gifted pianist-composer of Portland. 
. « . . 
An enjoyable viree musicale took place on Mon 
y, May when Rose Coursen Reed presented 
Hazel Koontz-Day, coloratura soprano; Gertrude 
Hoeber, dramatic soprano ind Helen White, 
loratura soprano Each student sang remarkably 
well nd aroused much enthusiasm, Dorothy 
Lewi me contralto; Maude C, Ross, dramatic 
sopranc; Madeline Stone, mezzo contralto; Ray- 
mond Graham, baritone; the Treble Clef Club and 
the Tuesday Club assisted It was a pleasure to 
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note the excellent work that is being done by Mrs. 
Reed, who has given to Portland many examples 
of her competent teaching. Geraldine Coursen and 
Edgar E. Coursen were the accompanists. 
©o¢ 

Vera Taylor,”pianist, gave a recital at Jefferson, 
Ore., on May 31. She is a pupil of Charles O. 
Hargrave, of Portland. Joun R. Oatman. 


‘Fort Worth. 


Fort Worth, Texas, June 10, 1915. 

The most important events of the spring musical 
season in Fort Worth have been the concerts of 
the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra. Beginning 
on April 11, a series of four Sunday afternoon 
concerts have been given in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium, and as regards both the general 
excellence of the programs and the great interest 
manifested by the public the series has been most 
gratifying to those interested in the musical de- 
velopment of the city. The orchestra was organ- 
ized last year by Carl Venth and has continued 
under his splendid direction through a successful 
second season. It has proven a valuable asset to 
the city and its continuance as a permanent insti- 
tution is a foregone conclusion, the public being 
greatly indebted to Conductor Venth and his capa- 
ble musicians, as well as to the Orchestra Associa- 
tion. The concerts are financed by popular sub 
scription and are given free to the public. An 
average of two thousand attended each concert. 
The soloists were local musicians and included 
Mrs. Louis Morris, contralto; Helen Fouts Cahoon, 
soprano, and E. Clyde Whitlock, violinist and con- 
cert master of the orchestra. At the second con- 
cert the sextet from “Lucia” was given a splendid 
rendition by local musicians, including Mrs. T. L. 
Davis, Mrs. Louis Morris, Frank C. Agar, Sam S. 
Losh, W. A. Jones and W. J. Marsh. The officers 
ind” directors of the Orchestra Association are: 
Ben J. Tillar, president; Mrs. J. F. Lyons, vice- 
president; A. W. Grant, secretary; R. E. Harding, 
treasurer; Sam S. Losh, George E. Simpson, Mrs. 
Leon Gross, Rabbi George Fox. 

> ¢ ® 

An event of great interest was the first annual 
North Texas District Sangerfest, held in Fort 
Worth on April 15, under the auspices of the 
Teutonia Singing Society. The massed male chorus 
of two hundred voices was composed of representa- 
tives of the Dallas, Waco, Muenster and Fort Worth 
societies. Assisted by the Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra and prominent local soloists, this splen- 
did singing body gave an artistic and excellently 
rendered program. Both the chorus and the or- 
chestra were under the masterly direction of Carl 
Venth. The soloists were Carolyn Carpenter and 
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Minnie Reiner, sopranos, and Marion Cassell, pian- 
ist. A solo quartet composed of Minnie Reiner, 
Mrs. Louis Morris, W. A. Jones and Sam S. Losh 
assisted the chorus in four numbers, this feature 
of the program being especially pleasing. The pro- 
gram follows: Overture, “Raymond” (Thomas), 
Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra; “Sangergruss” 
(Venth), mass chorus and orchestra; “Das is der 
Tag des Herrn” (Kreutzer), “Karnthner Volks- 
lied” (Koschat), mass chorus a capella; “Dich 
theure Halle,” aria from “Tannhauser” (Wag- 
ner), Carolyn K, Carpenter, Mrs. Thomas, accom- 
panist; “Einzugsmarsch der Bojaren” (Halvorsen), 
Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra; “An der sché, 
nen, blauen Donau” (Strauss), mass chorus and 
orchestra; “Pastoral Varie’’ (Mozart), polonaise in 
A flat (Chopin), Marion Cassell; ‘“Haidenréslein” 
(Werner), “Braun Maidelein” (Juengst), “Jager- 
chor” (Venth), mass chorus and solo quartet; “In 
meiner Heimath” (Hildach), “Dort in den Wel- 
den” (Brahms), Minnie Reiner, Mr. Losh, accom- 
panist; “Sonntag auf der Alm” (Koschat), mass 
chorus, solo quartet and Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, 
oo 

On May 19 Laura Hubbard Jaccard gave a 
musicale at her home and presented a song suite, 
entitled “A Flower Wreath,” the poems of which 
were written by herself and set to music by one 
of our local composers, W. J. Marsh. The work 
is arranged for three solo voices, sgprano, mezzo 
and contralto, and was sung by Mrs. R. L. Kin- 
nard, Mrs. Holt Hubbard and Mrs. Dan Brown. 
It consists of three trios, a duet and solos for 
each voice, with a piano solo, which makes an 
agreeable intermezzo. Mr. Marsh has given us 
quite a lot of music, most of which is choral. ° We 
are glad to become acquainted with his secular 
music, in which he has quite surpassed his former 
efforts. A large crowd of music lovers were pres- 
ent during the afternoon and enthusiasm ran high, 
some’ of the songs being repeated three times. 

L. M. L. 
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Buffalo’s musical season, 1915-16, promises to be 
one of unusual attraction. Mai Davis Smith, long 
identified with the management of local concerts, 
innounces another series of six subscription con- 
certs, which will include the following distin- 
guished artists and organizations: Geraldine Far- 
rar and assisting artist; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor; Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, cenductor; Harold 
Bauer and QOssip Gabrilowitsch in joint recital; 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor; Fritz Kreisler. 


> 
The Chronrictic Club, Margaret Adsit Barrell, 
president, constitutes a prominent feature in the 
musical life of Buffalo. The usual custom of pre- 
senting artist programs at the Saturday afternoon 
meetings will be followed out again next season, 
and the club has also arranged for three evening 
recitals. Artists already engaged for afternoons 
are: Carl Friedberg, pianist; Povla Frisch, Danish 
soprano; Edouard and Gaston Dethier, who will 
give a program of sonatas for piano and violin. 
The evening recitals, to be held in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Ilall, are announced in the following order: 
January 11, Julia Culp; February 15, Percy 
Grainger; March 22, Barrere Trio. During the 
season just closed the club has extended its scope, 
and has met with gratifying success in the spread 
of musical education in schools and settlements. 
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A concert arranged as a Polish benefit took place 
Sunday evening, June 6, in Elmwood Music Hall. 
The great attraction was Mme. Sembrich, who gra- 
ciously tendered her service for the occasion. She 
was assisted by Frank LaForge at the piano, and 
all who heard again marveled at the flawless art 
of this renowned singer. Polish choral societies 
also contributed several numbers, and the success 
of the affair may be measured by the committee’s 
announcement of the total receipts, which amount 
to $2,911.50, 

©oo 

William J. Gomph, organist and director of La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church and a promi- 
nent concert performer, has been chosen as the 
acting of official organist of the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego during the month of 
July. Mr. Gomph has also been engaged to give 
a number of organ recitals at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco. 

ooo 

The members of the National Association of 
Music Festivals held their first annual convention 
in Buffalo last week. They were entertained by 
the executive committee of the Philharmonic 
Society. 

©o° 

Among the spring studio recitals of interest was 
that of Grace Catherine Siverson, piano pupil of 
George Bagnall. The admirable program was great- 
ly enjoyed by a large audience gathered in the 
studio, the young pianist displaying the commend- 
able qualities of clean technic, careful pedalling 


and variety of expression in its performance. Dana 
B. Hellings, violinist, who assisted, was heard to 
advantage in several solos and, with Mr. Bagnall, 
played a Grieg sonata for violin and piano, 


A musicale, which delighted a large audience in 
the Colonial. Ballroom of the Twentieth Century 
Club, was given by Edith Jupp and Frederick 
Roginson, vocal pupils of Mme. Humphrey, the 
singers having the assistance of Alice Sutherland, 
pianist, and Dr. Prescott Le Breton, accompanist. 
Miss Jupp, a lyric soprano with pleasing voice and 
personality, sang two groups of songs in English, 
the “Ave Maria,” from “Otello,” in Italian, and 
aria waltz, “Mireille,” by Gounod, in French. Mr. 
Roginson sang four songs in English and, in Ital- 
ian, the “O Thou Palermo,” from Verdi’s “‘Sicilian 
Vespers.” Miss Jupp’s work displayed the intelli- 
gent application of the principles which have been 
defined for her, and Mr. Roginson’s beautiful bari- 
tone voice, temperamental warmth and dignified 
style invested his numbers with artistic merit, 
Miss Sutherland’s playing of compositions by De- 
bussy, Schubert-Heller and Sauer was warmly: a, 
plauded, and she added a Chopin etude as encore. 

Epwarp Durney. 
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Osage, Ia., June 11, 1915. 
The regular school year in the music department 
of Cedar Valley Seminary closed last week, when 
two public .recitals were given by the pupils of 
Frank Parker, director of the music school and 
teacher of singing; Florence C. Fennessy, teacher 
of piano, and Harriet V. Woodard, teacher of vio- 
lin, Some thirty pupils appeared on the programs. 
© 
The J. H. Brush prizes, for the pupils having 
made the best progress during the year, were won 
by Carolyn Moen in piano and Verna Gorder in 


voice, 
©o°°O 

Frank Parker has been re-engaged as director 
and teacher of singing, and Miss Fennessy as 
teacher of piano, harmony and history of music 
for next year. Mr. Parker will have charge of 
the music at two local churches and has been re- 
engaged as conductor of the Lyric Club of Charles 
City. 

®@ ®@ 

Both Miss Fennessy and Mr. Parker are giving 
special summer courses; Miss Fennessy, one in 
piano of six weeks, and Mr. Parker, a ten weeks’ 
voice term. Features of the voice course will be 
several pupils’ recitals and two lecture recitals by 
Mr. Parker, one on the “Development of Song” 
and one on “Interpretation.” 


Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., June 12, 1915. 

Through the courtesy of the Evening Press 
manager, the Maximilian Jurgens recital was given 
in Press Hall instead of in the St. Cecilia audi- 
torium, as at first advertised. 

Mr. Jurgens first gave a Shakespearean reading, 
the effect of which was greatly lessened by out- 
side noises. Howard Wells, of Chicago, gave a 
Chopin group in a most pleasing manner. Mr. 
Wells’ technic was markediy adequate and his 
playing disclosed character. It is hoped that he 
will again play in Grand Rapids. Mr. Jurgens’ 
monologue from the first act of “Faust,” with Carl 
Andersch at the piano, was very effective. Mr. 
Andersch is one of Grand Rapids’ leading piano 
teachers and authorities on music. Mr. Andersch 
has a special talent for teaching, although he has 
very little time for solo work; his playing is al- 
ways admired. Mr. Jurgens’ last numbers, Heine’s 
“Love Songs” and “Wall fahrt nach Kevlaar,” 
were given with much spirit and feeling. 

ooo 

Maximilian Jurgens, of Irving Place Theatre, 
New York, met with an accident here last winter, 
and during his necessitated stay in Grand Rapids 
he made many friends. A. C. T. 








FOR SALE 


PIANO BARGAIN—$280 buys rosewood 
concert grand, Decker Bros. Address 
“M. D.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











TO LET 


WILL SUB-LET STUDIO—136 Carnegie 
Hall, October 1, furnished, newly deco- 
rated, windows overlooking Hudson 
River, hot and cold water; Rental $550. 
Address “L, H.,” care Musica Court. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WANTED 


CELLO WANTED, will pay well for 
the best genuine instrument. Address 
“H. E.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” 


—De Pachmana 
“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


—Pagne 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


(MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 








Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 














OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 


Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - . 


N/ORZTH._ Soprano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago 
Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 33 New York 





KANSAS 





PMIOAOO 








CENTRAL MUSIC HALL siierstthcsrs 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


_ Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


BURTON texor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HENRY GORDON 


THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR 
THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PR peer Ohio, Greenwood Butiding 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, 
Special course in Tone- -placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 


njured voices restored, cause demonstrat 
defects remedied, ; ” 
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WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


M. t, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


Granbery Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


Tue Fae.tten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 

















CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany : Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


_ Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berka. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, ‘Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
tal hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 





liance, evenness, sympa- 


fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 


will be interested in a 
booklet—'‘An Artist's 
Touch’’ — which I will 


gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 


know how much you desire | 
a violin whose tone quali- | 
ties are distinguished in | 
power, intensity, bril- | 


thy, perfection of open | 


possess such a violin, you | 





Wing aA Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Fastory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


Rudolph Engberg 


== BARITONE 


Concerts and Recitals 























PA 











STUDIO: 619 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: 454 ROSALYN PLACE 


BASSO 
A aan 


Telephone so23 Seas 


| T THE BEAUFORT 
| VI 140 West s7th Street 
| Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Chicago, Ill. 
































FREDERIC 




















|Z SOPRANO 

| 5 Address: 

b 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 

| Pp Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. icon, Teeameet 
oO Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 25 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
EB Mee. Opera House Building Specia, Operatic Tratntnc (Inctupinc Action) 





| METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
— For concert engagements apply to 

| The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

} 1 West 34th Street - New York 








Music, Dramatic, Ast, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Pa SiG Eiza Cantey, Director 


_| 430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drreectors: Car, Hein, Aucust Fratmcxe. 
| Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, enseinble pying._ vom ocal sight reading. 
SE TALOGUE 
} 























Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR 
| professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





Violins sent to responsi 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athe Bldg., Chicago) 











ZAY RECTOR 


BEViTT 


NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


charge accounts opened. | 





| = — INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. ee D.D., President 


212 West 59th Street - New York City 


Special Summer Session rom 21st to July 30th 


Unusual advantage tor teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





Send for circulars and catalogue 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ° - . - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 

Warcreems: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koen! aetzerstr: 6, Berlin 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 














Masons Homi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 
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PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 


THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 



















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


: Manutactured by + 


w - Boston, Mass. 





FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








A 
y/\ m The advantage of such a piano 
ara appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists : 2:88 8 382828 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
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